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This story follows the career of Worth Pryce, who has lived 
in studious detachment abroad and whose practical idealism 
receives a rude shock when he returns to plunge into the mad 
whirl and artificiality of New York social life. 

In this shallow atmosphere, with its philanderers, idle wives 
and wasters, he loses faith in his father, his best friend and 
even his betrothed. During this period of cynicism and disillu- 
sionment he comes upon Ruth Barrett, a childhood friend, 
whose serenity and common sense help him to regain his poise 
and to understand the happiness of true and unselfish love. 
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Deep Snows 


Warning: This is a tale with a situation as old as men, women and 


ships—and as well loved as all three. 


But it ts told from a new angle! 


There are no serious considerations in its pages; 1nd sober folk who look 
askance at youth and love and the glamor of strange lands are counseled to 
pass it by. But to you, Man or Woman, who love adventure, and who can 
enjoy the merry jests, the high spirits—yes, and even the tribulations of 


youth—here is sheer delight——EpitTor. 


HE autumn tournament of the 
Piny Bank Tennis Club was 
over, and Doctor Ridgeway Bliss had 
won it. The members of the club 
and their friends applauded very po- 
litely and elegantly when Doctor 
Bliss scored his last point, and, step- 
ping close to the net, reached across 
and shook hands earnestly with his 
defeated opponent. Then he turned 
and trotted lightly up the grassy bank 
in front of the clubhouse, where the 
score or more of his admirers crowd- 
ed about him to tell him how much 
they appreciated his defense of Piny 
Bank against the foreign invasion 
from Two Lindens. 
Among those who congratulated 
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Doctor Bliss was Tarkington Walk- 
er, the poet. Just what words he 
used to accompany his hand-shake it 
is not necessary to record, but it may 
be said that they were well selected 
and gracefully put together. Walk- 
er did not know Bliss at all well, and 
he did not belong to Piny Bank; but 
he was present as a guest of people 
who did both, and he was not likely 
to overlook the amenities of an oc- 
casion like this one. 

To his esthetic eye, Doctor Ridge- 
way Bliss presented a far from en- 
gaging picture. The doctor’s face 
streamed with honest moisture, just 
as any navvy’s would do under con- 
ditions of toilful stress on a warm 
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day ; his face was also very red, and 
considerably streaked with dust. His 
large, efficient arms sustained quan- 
tities of thick, black hair, which is 
of course always associated with 
great physical strength, but which is 
not a necessary adjunct of beauty. 
His perspiration-drenched shirt, 
turned away at the throat, showed 
that his chest was similarly befurred. 

All the fierceness of the victorious 
struggle through which he had just 
passed had not yet gone from his 
face, although he strove wearily and 
bravely to smile his appreciation of 
the nice things people were saying to 
him. Tarkington Walker observed 
the doctor as a practical, earthy sort 
of person, with a _ round, close- 
cropped, practical head, a strong, 
practical under-jaw, and light blue, 
practical eyes. Also he could have 
told you that Bliss was as full of 
self-esteem as an egg is of meat; that 
he was uncompromising, blunt, ruth- 
less, and capable; that he stood first 
in the list of surgeons practicing in 
his part of the world, and would 
surely go higher if he did what his 
colleagues and his friends expected 
of him. 

Tarkington Walker wondered why 
it was necessary for Bliss thus to pa- 
rade his crudities, instead of ducking 
into the clubhouse, where shower- 
baths and clean linen were to be had. 
Surely there was nothing agreeable 
in his appearance—tired, grimy and 
redolent of his recent heavy exer- 
tions. The poet presently strolled 
off and sat down on the lawn to 
smoke a ruminative cigarette. The 
scene pleased him. 

He half-closed his eyes and pur- 
posely reduced the clubhouse and the 
lawns and courts and people to a semi- 
blur. This procedure gave him what 
he termed the color-values of the 
picture, in a collection of whites and 
greens and grays and browns. The 
white blocks represented the gowns 


of the women, of course; the other 
elements in the drawing became sim- 
ply a series of half-confused masses, 
without any detail of human feature 
or of structure in the buildings, or 
of more than general suggestion of 
outline in natural objects. 

All this tickled Tarkington Walker 
very greatly; for he was learning to 
look at things as he opined a cubist 
saw them. He told himself that life 
was a procession of impressions ei 
masse, in which incident and detail 
had no important part. Every thing 
must be viewed “in the large.” When 
he observed a cow, he told himself 
that this was not a cow—that is, not 
a true cow. The true cow would be 
entirely different — a composite, 
vague and hazy cow, not necessarily 
at all like any individual cow, but 
having in it something of every cow. 


Thus the true cow would be a sym-’ 


bol of cowdom, which, obviously, no 
one cow could possibly be. The same 
rule Walker applied to his fellow 
humans—to trees, to buildings, to all 
creation. He had been doing it now 
for about two weeks. 

Tarkington Walker was, for a 
poet, a very good-looking chap. Just 
a little inclined to plumpness, he had 
a fine, wholesome color. His eyes, 
brown and rather luminous, were 
full of kindly friendship for people 
he liked. His hair might have been 
cut half an inch shorter, but it had 
just enough wave to keep it from 
being “straggly.” He had always the 
appearance of having just taken a 
cold bath and a rubdown. His linen 
and his fingernails were invariably 
clean, his round face smoothly shav- 
en; so it was easy to forgive his con- 
stant affectation of a Windsor tie 
and the English pronunciation ot 
“been.” 

The tournament over, the greater 
part of the crowd dispersed, al- 
though a good deal of the afternoon 
was still left. Tarkington Walker 
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lay comfortably on the grass, think- 
ing effortless futurist thoughts, and 
trying that squinting experiment in 
optics and art which we have just 
described. By-and-by Leona and 
Sally would come back from the gos- 
sipy group on the clubhouse piazza, 
and he would invite them to a place 
where he could buy them ices or cool 
liquids. It was very agreeable not 
to have to exert oneself, either at 
gainful toil or in the strenuous lists 
of some beastly, fatiguing game like 
tennis. Tarkington had both the in- 
clination and the means which, in 
combination, made a life of lazy ease 
a life worth living. His friends said 
he never had a discontented day in 
his life. They were wrong—the 
magazines and book-publishers per- 
sistently and consistently refused to 
immortalize his poetical works in 
what tradition calls “deathless” type. 
This was a source of great distress 
to the poet, whose only genuine am- 
bition was to see his stuff in print. 

However, one of the advantages of 
being a poet is the exquisite flavor 
of poetic thoughts. To be a poem, 
said Tarkington to himself, the ap- 
prehension of beauty does not have 
to be set down upon paper. The 
poem exists with delicious intangi- 
bility in the poet’s mind long before 
he frames it in words. Words, in- 
deed, thought Tarkington, only ham- 
per and set crass limits upon art. 
Besides, it is so much less trouble to 
think a poem than to write it. 

Walker’s mind, thus occupied with 
a pleasant, drowsy jumble of thought, 
was like a sky in which floated ideals 
and impressions as high above the 
regulation of rhyme and rhetoric as 
a summer cloud above the gilt-and- 
gingerbread pinnacle of Mr. Wool- 
worth’s monument to the power of 
small things. A voice drew him ab- 
ruptly from the contemplation of 
these fascinating entities—a nice 
voice, too. 


“Well, Talky-Walk,” it said, 
“aren’t you tired of waiting?” 

The poet looked up. 

“Goodness, no!” he replied. “I’m 
very comfortable, really. Do I look 
impatient, or anything?” 

“No, you don’t look anything— 
much,” replied the voice. One dis- 
covered it to be the property of an 
amazing blonde girl, who came and 
sat on the grass by Walker. “What 
a restful disposition you _ have, 
haven’t you?” 

“Uh, huh!” replied the poet. “Hav- 
ing a good time?” 

“Scrumptious. Wasn’t Ridge’s 
playing maaarvelous!” She drew the 
word out with a delicious little 
squealing effect on the first syllable. 

“T guess so,” said Walker. “It 
looked very difficult, didn’t it? I’m 
no judge.” 

“You make me awfully tired, lazy- 
bones,” the girl said, quite disgust- 
edly. “Here comes Leona—and 
Ridge!” 

“You mean ‘here come,’” he’ cor- 
rected gently. 

The victorious Bliss approached, 
with another girl—a tall, tanned 
Amazon, with two freckles on her 
nose and a tennis-racquet in her 
hand. This, she informed the blonde 
girl and her companion, was the im- 
plement with which the champion- 
ship had been won, and she had a 
good mind to keep it for a souvenir. 
She viewed the muscular doctor with 
pride and affection; and this she had 
a perfect right to do, since she had 
promised to marry him. 

She checked the courteous Walk- 
er, who struggled to his feet. 

“Don’t get up, Talky,” she said. 
“You looked so comfortable.” 

“T was,” the poet assured her. 
“Well, doctor, pretty tired?” 

“Yes,” said Bliss; “I’m about all 
in. I’m not the tennis-playing build, 
you know. It takes the lithe boys 
to play this game.” 
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“IT wonder,” Leona said, balancing 
Bliss’s heavy racquet testingly, “how 
I’d do with this bat. Somebody come 
and play a set.” 

“Not for me,” said Bliss. “I’ve 
had plenty.” 

“You, Sally?” 

“No shoes,” said Sally. 

“Well, then, you, Talky-Walk,” 
persisted Leona. “You can’t say 
you're not dressed for it.” 

Walker viewed his white flannel 
legs and snowy shoes anxiously, and 
wished he had worn a frock-coat and 
patent leathers. 

“I’m not feeling quite up to it,” he 
objected. 

The dark girl frowned. The poet 
saw in her eyes something besides 
disappointment—a frank contempt. 
He sighed. 

“I’m sorry, but 

“Talky-Walk,” cried the girl, 
“sometimes I just hate you.” 

“Oh, Lioness, don’t!” he begged. 
His voice had in it a little pleading 
note, almost feminine in its softness. 

“Make him play, Sally,” said the 
dark girl. 

“Bother!” replied the blonde. “J 
can’t make him do anything—l’ve 
given it up long since; besides, /’m 
not his boss.” 

“T wish J were,” said Leona vi- 
ciously. 

“As to that,” rejoined the plump 
poet, “you know you have only to 
command me.” 

“Rot!” remarked “Lioness.” Then, 
in a quite leonine flash she took him 
at his word. “Well, then, come and 
play.” 

Walker groaned, heaved himself 
to his feet, and accepted a racquet 
produced from somewhere. He 
hated tennis. Out of the corner of 
his eye he caught Ridgeway Bliss 
grinning ; and this made him wish he 
might alter that grin with one of 
Bliss’s own scalpels. 

“You know I don’t play well at 


”” 





all, don’t you, Lioness?” he tempo- 
rized. 

Nobody else called Leona “Lion- 
ess.” Somehow or other it flattered 
her; also it teased Ridge, who dis- 
liked the poet, as she knew well 
enough. He disliked him for his 
soft body, his soft voice, his extra 
half-inch of hair, his large, brown, 
luminous eyes, and, above all, his 
poetry. Consequently, there was 
something altogether malicious in his 
smile, as he contemplated the pros- 
pect of seeing Leona wipe up the 
court with Tarkington Walker. 

This she proceeded to do. She 
not only beat him, as he knew she 
would; she made him work for his 
defeat, by playing cat-and-mouse 
tennis every minute. By the most 
egregiously intentional misplays she 
allowed him to score forty-love again 


and again, but never gave him a’ 


game. She made it apparent that 
she could beat him at any stage— 
that unless she chose, she needn't 
concede him a single point. Walker 
bounced awkwardly back and forth 
along the net and from corner to 
corner of the court, making futile 
dabs at every ball and returning not 
one out of four. The weather was 
hot, and in ten minutes the poor poet 
was reduced to a moist pulp. The 
physical exertion, coupled with the 
embarrassment from his miserable 
playing, tore him to shreds. He suf- 
fered a dozen deaths; and Doctor 
Ridgeway Bliss sat and smiled and 
smiled and smiled. 

At the end of the fifth game the 
poet threw down his racquet and quit 
cold—or, rather, hot. 

“°S enough,” he said. ‘What's 
the use? I’m a hopeless dub; you 
knew it before.” 

“Oh, Talky-Walk,” said Leona, 
“don’t be a quitter! I’m having 2 
lovely time. Besides, you almost 
won that last game.” 

Walker smiled sadly, bitterly. He 
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knew why he had almost won it. 

“Why didn’t you let me quite win 
it?” he blurted. 

“Oh, Talky-Walk, you wouldn’t 
want me to Jet you win, would you?” 
Leona was all injured innocence. 

“Look at me,” Walker grumbled. 
“I’m a sight. I'll have to go home 
and fix up a bit. Where’s the ice- 
water? Thank you so much for ask- 
ing me to play, Lioness! I enjoyed 
it—er—I can’t tell you how I en- 
joyed it!” He wandered off toward 
the clubhouse a bit unsteadily. 

“Poor Talky-Walk!” said Sally 
Roumeyer. “You ought to be 
ashamed, Leo. He’s a wreck, and 
you look as cool as Christmas. _How 
could you?” 

“Do him good,” said the dark girl. 
“Won't it, Ridgey ?” 

“I don’t know—it may reduce his 
head a little,” answered the doctor. 
“He’s sure to be pretty lame to-mor- 
row. What he needs is continuous 
exercise; a little dab of it like that 
will only stiffen him up. Did me 
good to see you wallop him, though.” 

“I think it’s pitiful,” Sally insist- 
ed. “Talky’s different from you, 
Ridge.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” answered 
the athletic doctor. 

Tarkington returned. He had 
managed to borrow a fresh collar, 
and plenty of cold water had re- 
stored him to something like his or- 
dinary self. The four left the club 
grounds, and Doctor Bliss said he 
had a lot of professional calls to 
make. 

“Isn’t Ridge wonderful said 
Sally. “Think of his winning the 
tournament, and then going on about 
his business as if nothing had hap- 
pened !”’ 

“Great!” agreed the dubious poet. 

“You really didn’t do so badly, 
Talky-Walky,” the girl went on. 
“You ought to play every day— 
think how good it would be for you!” 


had 


“Good for me?” queried Tarking- 
ton. “Good for me? To jump 
around and sprain a lung and addle 
my poor, thin brains in the hot sun? 
Not much!” 

“It’s splendid for Ridge,” urged 
Leona. ‘“He’d be as stout—as stout 
as you, Talky, if he didn’t exercise.” 

“T prefer to be stout,” said the poet 
stiffly. 

“All right, then,” said Leona. “If 
you die of fatty degeneration of the 
what-do-you-call-it—you know, soro- 
sis of the something or other 

“You'd better ask Ridge,” said the 
poet. ‘“He’s a doctor.” 

“T will,” replied the dark girl. 
“But whatever it is, you'll get it, if 
you don’t take more exercise.” 

“All right,” replied Walker cheer-: 
fully. “I'll agree to it—if only I 
don’t have to play fool games. If 
it’s a choice between exercise and 
death, I say with Mr. P. Henry, 
‘Give me liberty or ee 

“Tarkington!” cried Sally Rou- 
“don't talk so! It’s’ im- 








meyer, 
moral!” 

“Poets ain't moral,” sulked Walk- 
er. 

“Oh, ain’t they?” she retorted. 
“Where does that give you an ex- 
cuse ?”” 

The two girls went off up the 
street, and Walker wandered dully 
home. He liked both girls exceed- 
ingly, but he hated Ridge Bliss, be- 
fore whom he had been made ridicu- 
lous. Next morning he was so lame 
he could hardly stoop to put on his 
own shoes. So he elected to stay in 
bed all day and think poems. In the 
afternoon he boiled one down to 
words—and it seemed to him quite 
a triumph of impressionism, and 
sure to be misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted by every one who read 
it. Reading it from the last word, 
backwards, also gave a very pleasant, 
chaotic effect; but he decided that 
the original order was better, after 
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all. Besides, it would take some ex- 
ertion to rewrite it. So he sent it 
off to a publisher with stamps for its 
return, feeling quite sure that it 
would be printed. 

It gave Walker a solemn, aching 
kind of pleasure to realize that he 
was not like other men—especially 
Ridgeway Bliss. The poet, lying in 
bed and keeping up his strength with 
toast and tea, reveled in the mar- 
tyrdom of not being understood. He 
also made up his mind that he was 
terribly in love with both Sally and 
Leona. To discover this capacity 
for two loves at a time pleased him 
immensely, because it showed that 
he was different from common men. 
If he loved two girls at once, he 
could suffer twice as much from the 
realization that neither one of them 
cared for him—that they both ad- 
mired a large, coarse, beefy savage 
with hairy arms and a backhand 
stroke that was the despair of his 
opponents on the court. 

Altogether, Walker passed a nice, 
quiet, sad, poetic day; only when he 
forgot and moved suddenly some 
outraged muscle shrieked and the 
poet swore. On the second morning, 
however, he felt almost himself 
again. 

II 
ARKINGTON WALKER lived 
with his mother and an aunt, 
both of whom thought him an alto- 
gether extraordinary being. He 
read them his poems, the merit of 
which was established in his mind by 
the blank incomprehension on the 
faces of these two worshiping ladies. 

“Wonderful, King, dear!” his 
mother would say. She never called 
him “Talky-Walky,” which was a 
name Leona Truscott had coined. 

“Wonderful!” echoed his aunt. 
“Read it again. It’s lovely, boy.” 

The Walkers had money enough. 
Otherwise, Tarkington would have 


been something quite unpoetical— 
such as a shipping clerk or a bank 
president. His mother and aunt 
strongly leaned toward the latter 
title. He himself was not sure; but 
he was not concerned enough to spec- 
ulate on a problem so vague—it was 
sufficient that he actually was a poet, 
which he could afford to be on the 
income his father, who never had 
time enough from the manufacture 
of butter-boxes to be a poet himself, 
had left him. Anyhow, as a butter- 
box manufacturer the elder Walker 
had been a great success. His son 
suspected that, as a poet, he would 
hardly have done so well. 

One morning at breakfast Tark- 
ington said to the two ladies: 

“IT am going to Japan.” 

“Where?” asked his mother. 

“To Yokohama, and Nagasaki, 
and Tokio, and 9 

“When are you coming back?” his 
aunt demanded anxiously. That was 
to her the most important thing. 

“Next spring,” said the poet. 
“Don’t you think you will get along 
all right ?” 

“Why Japan?” Mrs. Walker asked. 
“I thought you wanted to go to the 
south of France.” 

“T have been reading some Japa- 
nese poetry,’ Tarkington explained. 
“It is very fine, even when transla- 
ted. It occurred to me that if I spent 
enough time in Japan to learn the 
language, I could appreciate Japa- 
nese poetry and art a thousand times 
better. Besides, it would give me a 
lot of ideas.” 

“Yes,” said his mother. ‘They 
say the Japanese make splendid 
cooks.” 

“I have not been away from you 
for any length of time for a couple 
of years,’ went on the poet. “You 
will not mind my going, will you?” 

“Of course we shall mind,” said 
Mrs, Walker. “But we shall be glad 
to have you go where it pleases you.” 




















“And overjoyed to see you come 
back,” said his aunt, “and to hear all 
about—about—the Mikado. I saw a 
play by that name, once. It was 
written by Sir Gilbert Sullivan. But 
I hope r 

She paused, as if quite certain that 
her hope was a hopeless one, and just 
as well unexpressed. 

“You hope ?” questioned Tar- 
kington. 

“T hope you will not drink too 
many of those jinrikishas.” 

“I promise,” the poet assured her, 
“that I will not drink a single one.” 

Besides Japanese poetry, Tarking- 
ton’s soul held another reason for the 
contemplated trip. Leona and Sally 
were going. It seemed there was to 
be a personally conducted tour 
around the world, all expenses, in- 
cluding tips and chaperons, to be in- 
cluded in a lumped charge. He did 
not think it necessary to state this 
reason to his mother and his aunt— 
they would find out for themselves 
by-and-by. And he did not inform 
the girls that he had booked passage 
on the steamer which would carry 
them over the first ocean of their 
westward world-girdling. He mere- 
ly appeared at sailing time when the 
ship left the dock at Vancouver, went 
to his stateroom, and then came on 
deck when the continent of North 
America had retired behind the mists 
of the sunrise. 

Up and down the peopled decks he 
searched for his friends, knowing 
that they would soon be about, to 
enjoy the lovely morning. At length 
he saw them, a long way off, stand- 
ing by the rail and chatting with a 
male person whose back was toward 
the searcher. Tarkington approached 
slowly ; the girls, deep in admiration 
of the well-known Pacific Ocean, did 
not see him. The back of their com- 
panion had: a familiar, substantial, 
practical look. The shoulders were 
broad, buttressing a round, close- 
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cropped head in a square-set travel- 
ing cap. Across the poet’s mental 
vision floated a cubistic agglomera- 
tion of greens, browns, whites, and 
grays, in color-masses whose shapes 
and arrangement suggested a tennis- 
club lawn with many groups of peo- 
ple, clusters of shade-trees, and a 
tackground of piazzaed building. 
lle shuddered. 

A little shriek told him that he 
was discovered and identified. 

“For goodness sake, will you look 
who's here!” shrilled Sally in a voice 
so shot with amazement that her, two 
companions jumped. Leona said: 

“As I live, it’s Talky-Walky !” 

Ridgeway Bliss pivoted quickly, 
and his mouth opened foolishly, his 
usually compact jaw hanging limp. 

“Why, Walker,” he said, not in 
the least disagreeably, “when and 
how did you blow in?” He thrust 
out a large, well-manicured but fur- 
ry paw and shook the poet’s hand 
with a fine show of cordiality. 

“Why,” said Sally Roumeyer, “this 
is perfectly dandy. Are you going 
all the way ‘round with us? I didn’t 
see your name on the 

“It’s on the passenger-list,” said 
Tarkington, “but not on your tour 
list. I’m booked by myself—only 
going as far as Japan.” 

“Whatever put it into your 
head ” began Leona. 

“Three things,” explained Walker. 
“Japanese poetry, and Sally and 
you.” 

“But Japanese poetry first ?” 

“Japanese poetry first,” repeated 
Tarkington, “because you are en- 
gaged, and Sally is going ’round 
the world.” 

“But if I weren’t engaged,” said 
Leona, laying a half-caressing hand 
on Ridgeway Bliss’ sleeve, “and if 
Sally weren’t going around the 
world, what then?” 

“Tt would still be Japanese poetry, 
I’m afraid” the poet replied, “be- 
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cause, you see, America is not Tur- 
key.” 

“Turkey? What in the world 
——/’ questioned Leona. But Sally 
said : 

“Oh, Tarkington!” and _ blushed 
magnificently. 

“Sally understands me—she al- 
ways does,” said Walker. “I mean, 
Lioness, that I love you both madly 
and desperately. You are the only 
girls | ever loved, and I shall never 
be happy, because I cannot marry 
you both. So that is why I am go- 
ing to Japan to study Nipponese 
poetry.” 

“Pah!” remarked Doctor Ridge- 
way Bliss, with what sounded like 
deep disgust. But as he was smoking 
a cigarette, it may have been merely 
an attempt to dislodge a crumb of 
tobacco from the tip end of his 
tongue. He was leaning on the rail, 
looking off over the water, appar- 
ently taking not the slightest inter- 
est in the conversation. He was not 
adept at small talk, and the pleasant 
conversational nothings of poets gave 
him a pain. 

“What a fool you are, Talky- 
Walk!” said Leona, dazzling him 
with a smile which, showing between 
a pair of poinsettia lips a collection 
of the whitest, evenest teeth, seemed 
to Walker a thing ultra-rare. 

“But he’s really rather a nice 
fool,” put in Sally. And she, too, 
smiled at the poet. The morning sun 
lay fettered in her hair. The hu- 
midity of the ocean breeze, by special 
arrangement with the sun, helped to 
make this hair gorgeously wonder- 
ful, for it had caused little crisp, 
soft crinkles and curls to cluster 
about her face, escaping here and 
there under the brim of a snug, small 
hat—a hat with some blue ribbons 
and things arranged where they 
would do the most deadly execution. 
All this had its effect upon the poet, 
who looked from one girl to the 


other and back again to the first, and 
felt so tumultuously happy in the 
good graces of both that his large 
brown eyes grew more lustrous than 
ever. The wind had whipped some 
color into his usually rather pale 
face, his hair waved romantically 
over his fine, broad forehead. He, 
too, smiled- very effectively. Be- 
tween him and the two girls existed 
a glowing friendship—he was quite 
sure of that. 

“And are you going around the 
world, too, doctor?” he asked. “I 
hadn’t heard that you 

“To Bombay,” replied Bliss. “I’m 
to head the department of surgery 
in the new medical school of the An- 
glo-Indian University. It’s a great 
institution.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Walker. 
“Congratulations, Bliss. Evidently 


nothing but the best will meet their - 


idea of a faculty.” 

“Thanks, old man.” It was Bliss’s 
turn to smile. Walker understood 
the smile as plainly as if the doctor 
had actually said, “Why, a poet has 
some discrimination, after all!” 

“I think it’s jolly,” cried Sally. 
“Come, Tarkington, we must intro- 
duce you to Mrs. Griffin.” 

“Mrs. Griffin?” Walker lifted his 
brows. 

“The demon chaperon,” explained 
Bliss. “She'll put you over the 
bumps. Look out for the third de- 
gree, Walker. I came near not quali- 
fying.” 

“Don’t be horrid, Ridge,” said 
Sally severely. “‘Maybe Tarkington 
would qualify where P 

“Where I wouldn’t, eh? No 
doubt.” He grinned good-humored- 
ly. 

So the poet was introduced prop- 
erly to Mrs. Griffin, whose name was 
no symbol for her nature. He also 
met various other members of the 
world-trotting party. They ranked 
under the broad generalization of 
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“nice people,” and the poet was will- 
ing to admit so much, without ar- 
gument or too scrupulous investiga- 
tion. They did not interest him. No 
more did they interest Doctor Bliss, 
who contemptuously and unjustly 
bracketed them in the classification 
of “dubs.”” Walker knew that Bliss 
considered poets hopelessly on the 
dub list, too, but the doctor seemed 
to make an effort to be agreeable to 
him for the sake of Sally and Leona. 

Tarkington was a good talker ; the 
girls found him companionable. He 
told stories well, recited small, pat bits 
from “our best authors,” toted tons 
of rugs and magazines, and minded 
his manners. Bliss took to calling 
him “little old Handy Quotations.” 
As the days wore on, more and more 
evidently the poet’s presence irrita- 
ted him. As often as possible, he 
would get Leona off in some seclu- 
ded corner, leaving Sally and Walk- 
er to entertain each other. 

“Leona’s trying to remodel Ridge’s 
manners,” said Sally. 

“I think she has a good eye for an 
opportunity,” replied the poet, with 
amusement. 

“Yes ; but the delicious thing about 
it is that she’s using you for an ex- 
ample, and Ridge doesn’t like it.” 

“I don’t know why she should,” 
protested Walker. “I’m sure my 
manners aren’t extraordinary. I 
never tried to be polite in my life.” 

“You don’t have to,” said Sally. 
“But with Ridge it’s like pulling 
teeth. He just can’t be smooth and 
urbane and tactful. But, all the 
same, he’s an honest old dear. I dote 
on him; and Leona—why, she sim- 
ply worships him.” 

“I wish somebody worshiped me,” 
said the poet sadly. “It’s bad enough 
for a chap to love one girl; but when 
he adores two, think of his pitiful 
state.” 

“But we do love you, Talky- 
Walky,” said Sally, patting the poet’s 
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arm. “Leona’s as fond of you—— 

“Pooh!” jeered Walker. “You 
just said she adored that gorilla of 
a doc : 

“Tarkington Walker! 
you!” 

“T can’t help it. I’m jealous.” 

“Why don’t you let me love you, 
then?” she went on laughing. “I'll 
write you the dandiest letters while 
I’m gone, and maybe when we all get 
back home——’” 

She stopped and waited. The poet 
took her hand and kissed it, then 
laid it back in her lap. 

“It won’t do,” he said. 

“Isn’t half a loaf—” 

“No, I’ve got to love you both. 
You are exact complements of each 
other. Some men could love either 
one of you to death. Poets are dif- 
ferent. Together, Leona and you 
would make the ideal wife—you com- 
bine all the qualities. Life would be 
incomplete without either of you, 
even if I had the other. I must suf- 
fer alone—it’s no use having one of 
you and then continuing to suffer for 
the want of the other. It’s no use. 
I’m very miserable.” 

He proceeded to look the part, so 
that Sally murmured: 

“Poor old poet—Sally’s so sorry,” 
and patted his cheek. Then she 
looked furtively about for possible 
witnesses of her contemplated de- 
pravity, satisfied herself that no one 
was looking, and suddenly gave him 
a deliciously fragrant kiss. The poet 
lay back in his steamer-chair and 
two large tears composed of equal 
parts of happiness and misery, glis- 
tened on his cheeks. He took the 
blonde girl’s hand. 

“Nobody understands me as you 
do, Sally dear,” he said. 


How can 


OW, it is one thing to be a poet 
when you have sunny skies and 
a smiling sea, a ship whose Japanese 
cooks are all that Tarkington Walk- 
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er’s mother had supposed, and to 
feel that daily you are getting near 
and nearer the land where the native 
poetry is all that the work of such 
cooks seems to guarantee. It is one 
thing, I say, to be a poet when you 
have the uninterrupted society of 
even half a sweetheart, with occa- 
sional friendly glimpses of the other 
half. But when the exception arises 
to prove the rule which gave the Pa- 
cific Ocean its name; when, in the 
midst of a storm like that, the ship 
strikes a submerged derelict and tears 
@ great wound in her side, so that 
only a few paper-thin bulkheads 
stand shuddering between you and 
death; and when the propellers do 
not turn, because the leakage has 
put out the fires, and, consequently, 
the ship goes hundreds and hundreds 
of miles off her course—that, as a 
character known to you in latter-day 
fiction would say, is something else 
again, Mawruss. 

All these things happened to the 
great trans-Pacific liner Multavia, 
westbound from Vancouver to Yoko- 
hama. Most of it happened in the 
night, with the exception of the off- 
course drifting, which happened con- 
tinuously during a long peviod of 
days following the initial disaster. 

The ship was by no means in ex- 
tremis, however; for repairs were 
reported to be progressing daily, the 
pumps found less and less water to 
drain out, and up from the depths 
came the tidings of newly kindled 
fires and the promise of steam and 
steerage-way anon. 

And yet Tarkington Walker did 
remain a poet, even during these days 
of danger and stress. Doctor bliss 
became more and more disgusted 
with the apt allusions of “little old 
Handy Quotations.” But he had to 
admit that when things looked very 
black indeed, Walker kept up an 
amazing front of confidence and 
good cheer. Wherever you saw the 


poet, there you saw a group of eager 
tourists, milling happily about him, 
listening to his stories, nudging him 
for more anecdotes. 

You have known numerous speci- 
mens of that perennial nuisance who 
wants to be known as “the life of 
the party.” Here was a case where 
one who had no ambition so to shine 
had that proud title of greatness 
thrust upon him unsolicited. Walker 
was not only the life—he was the 
faith, hope, and—yes—the charity 
of the party. For was it not the 
poet who, learning of a couple of 
deckhands killed in their forecastle 
bunks by the impact of the ship with 
the derelict, headed with a generous 
figure a list of contributions intended 
ior the families of those unfortu- 
nates? 

Even the surly doctor had to ad- 
mit Walker's fine usefulness at a 
time when only a _ vaulting spirit 
could lead such a forlorn hope from 
despair to confilence. The captain 
took occasion publicly to thank Mr. 
Tarkington Walker for all he had 
done to make life endurable during 
those dismal days. ‘This event took 
place in the big saloon on the eve- 
ning of the day when the ship once 
more felt the thrust of her screws, 
and, limpingly, it is true, turned her 
prow again westward. 

Yes, Walker remained-a poet still; 
for in the tremendous upheaval of 
waters, he thought he alone of all the 
ship’s company could sense the vast 
rhythm of the storm, could feel the 
beating pulse of nature, even more 
alive in the tempest than on days of 
sunny calm. In the helpless, stag- 
gering ship, abused by winds, bruised 
by waves, Walker saw his own life, 
wrenched and torn by the stormy 
passion of his double love. In hours 
of comparative quiet he would steal 
off to a sheltered nook behind a boat 
or deck-house, cuddle up in a steam- 
er-chair, and compose yards and 
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yards of beautifully unintelligible 
thought-poems, in which the ocean 
and the crippled ship, and two faces, 
one glowing and dark, the other shin- 
ing all pink and rosy, like a delicate 
morning sky, mingled and swam in 
a sort of rhymed chaos whose lights 
and shadows the ultimate powers of 
the English language could no more 
interpret than one of the stokers 
could demonstrate a problem in dif- 
ferential calculus. 

And underlying, sustaining all this, 
was the mind at rest in the belief 
that the misfortunes of the ship em- 
bodied only an incident. If the 
Multavia made port two weeks or 
two months overdue, what matter? 
Tarkington Walker was in no hurry. 
He was having the time of his life. 
Being a poet on land had never held 
a savor like that of this deep-sea ec- 
stasy. 

But when the tidal wave came, 
Tarkington Walker suddenly forgot 
all about being a poet, and became a 
terribly frightened, panic-tortured, 
human young man, with one vast re- 
gret—namely, that he lacked the phy- 
sical, gorilla strength of a Ridge- 
way Bliss. 


Ii] 


REAL, fully developed and well 

nourished tidal wave is proba- 
bly of approximately the height of 
the Metropolitan tower, and a quar- 
ter of a mile thick. I do not remem- 
ber having seen any estimate of the 
speed of a tidal wave, but it is 
thought by those who have encoun- 
tered the phenomenon to be about 
equal to that of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. 

Providence, or Chance, what you 
will, had decided that the Pacific 
Ocean, or that part of it where float- 
ed the struggling Multavia, was due 
for a tidal wave. This decision was 
probably in no way attributable to 
the presence of the Multavia. The 


wave happened, and the Multavia 
was, unfortunately, there at the time. 
The Multavia was an incident—not 
in any sense a contributing cause. 
After doing what it did to the Mul- 
tavia the wave passed calmly along 
and smote the Pacific coast of the 
American continent a mighty smite. 
Some cities have not ceased to bear 
the scars of that blow. The shore- 
line has kept the cartographers busy 
ever since, making changes on the 
maps, necessitated by the Pacific’s 
tour de force of the year 191-. 
Hundreds of ships survived the 
wave—most of them riding over it 
with varying degrees of success. But 
the Multavia, partially waterlogged, 
almost unsteerable, and with a big 
gash in her plates from collision with 
the derelict, simply hadn’t the vi- 
tality to live through this crisis. The 
Multavia was as good as a dead ship 
from the moment the monster rolled 
into the lookout’s line of vision. 
Tarkington Walker and the girls 
were not among those who elected’ to 
go below while the ship fought her 
death fight, if thus so one-sided an 
affair can be termed. All the poetry 
oozed out of him, never to come 
back. From that moment he ceased 
forever to be a poet. He lost his 
sensitive feeling for the rhythm of 
the storm and the pulse of nature. 
He went pale and leaden; so did Le- 
ona, and so did Sally. Ridgeway 
Bliss was not with them, but they 
saw him struggling valiantly along 
the deck to reach them. Everybody 
saw that the ship was doomed. The 
blow would fall in less than five min- 
utes; it was as inevitable as death— 
it was death, imminent and crushing. 
Blank paralysis froze all on board. 
A few found locomotion possible, 
and ran below, or sought the ship’s 
rails. But mostly they resembled 
people of wood or metal, clamped 
solidly to the decks. Only, every 
white face was turned to watch the 
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coming of the wave. Universally 
the function of breathing suspended, 
and hearts stopped, convulsed. Men 
died there of apoplexy within a hand- 
touch of drowning. 

Below, the stokers, knowing noth- 
ing of what impended, fed the fires; 
below, the engineers kept the great 
screws twisting at half-speed ahead. 
In the great silence that precedes the 
judgment stroke, you will, if you 
happen to be present, hear the tick- 
ing of an eight-day clock. In the 
great silence that hung under the 
wall of the water-mountain, the fu- 
tile, jangling thrust of the engines 
tinkled, as if the boat had been a toy. 
For those who awaited doom, the 
direction of vision changed swiftly, 
swinging skyward until they stood 
looking straight up, like country folk 
viewing the tall buildings of a city. 

With his right hand Tarkington 
Walker clutched the ship’s rail. His 
left arm whipped the soft, girlish 
waist of Sally Roumeyer. Close by 
hung Leona, clinging to the rail, But 
at the first impulse of the wave's lift, 
she was thrown forward, and all 
three were tight-locked in an an- 
nealing embrace. Over Leona’s 
shoulder Walker caught one last 
glimpse of Ridgeway Bliss, now ver- 
tically below, his face upturned, his 
hands clutching at nothing, as he 
spun off through space with the kick 
of the ship’s deck. 

The three shot up, up toward the 
zenith with incomparable swiftness. 
Then a million tons of water tore 
over them, wrenching them away 
from the ship, and sending them 
whirling, to dance a triple measure 
through the maelstrom. Still tight 
locked in one another’s arms, they 
went whirling through the deep. 


IV 


HREE persons lay on a sandy 
_ shore in the hot sun, and slept. 
One was a man—or the wraith of a 


man. A sand-flea bit or otherwise 
tormented him, so that he awoke and 
sat up. He gazed off over a per- 
fectly featureless ocean, and blinked 
weakly, as one in a dream. 

Matted and_ snarled, his hair 
hugged about his ears and dipped in- 
to his eyes. A beard of three or four 
days’ growth clung to his hollow, 
gray-blue face. Scarcely covering 
his nakedness, a torn shirt and 
water-soaked trousers constituted his 
only garments. His shoes, discolored 
and misshapen, with cracked red- 
rubber soles, showed a fringe of for- 
lorn sock above each top. 

This man—or, to be more accu- 
rate this scarecrow—coughed dis- 
mally and forlornly. His tongue 
was swollen with thirst, his eyes 
bloodshot, his lips, cracked and 
bleeding, stiff and caked with brine. 

When he coughed, one of the girls 
stirred. It was Leona. She, too, sat 
up and gazed at the blank Pacific. 
Then she turned her face to Walker, 
and tried to speak. Only a hoarse 
croaking issued; her lips, too, were 
swollen and looked bruised, as if 
they had been beaten. To assert that 
this woman had ever been beautiful 
would cause a smile of incredulity. 
She appeared a hag. She was as old 
as old age itself. Her long, dark 
hair was one clotted tangle, caked 
with salt water. Her sunken, hol- 
low cheeks, her lusterless eyes, her 
yellow, sallow skin—all these were 
the apparent marks of senility. The 
woman was a crone, a broken, twist- 
ed witch. 

Walker, seeing that she tried to 
speak, would have answered. He 
could not. He rolled over on the 
sand, threw an arm across the shoul- 
ders of the still sleeping Sally, and 
sobbed. Leona contemplated the 
picture dully; it seemed not to have 
the slightest interest for her. 

Now, if you had planned to pack 
your motor-boat with choice food, 
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and bottles of things in zinc-lined 
boxes of ice; if you had invited a 
dozen or so of your acquaintances to 
go adventuring with you to an island 
in Frenchman’s Bay, or along the 
coast of Moosehead Lake; if you 
had, for the occasion, made special 
arrangements with the weather-bu- 
reau for a day cut to your measure, 
this is the sort you would have select- 
ed. And furthermore, in choosing 
a landing-place and an inviting spot 
for your picnic, you could not have 
found a more attractive place than 
this stretch of sea-polished, sandy 
beach, with its soft green back- 
ground of trees, and the gently slo- 
ping hills in the hazy distance. 

But it is different when you have 
been shipwrecked, coming through 
Heaven knows what vicissitudes to 
an utterly unknown strand, where, 
no sooner have you set foot upon 
shore than sleep plunges you into a 
coma of exhaustion for uncounted 
hours. Of the two who had awak- 
ened, it would be hard to say which 
had suffered more or showed more 
plainly the pitiful traceries of mis- 
fortune. The third person, still 
sleeping, was perhaps least to be 
pitied, since she had not yet returned 
to a consciousness of her misery. 

Leona struggled feebly to her 
feet, fell to the sand from sheer dizzy 
weakness, and once more arose. This 
time she managed to walk, stagger- 
ing toward a jutting spur of rocks 
that cut the beach at a distance of 
thirty or forty yards. Here she sat 
and rested; then, with infinite labor, 
crept up their sloping sides and 
peered about like an animal that, 
half-starved, looks in every likely 
place for a scrap or a bone. Then, 
with shuffling haste, the girl dragged 
herself along the crest of the rock 
ridge, and, lying prone, buried her 
face in a little pool of rain water 
that had been caught in a hollow. 
Tiny, wriggling creatures swam in 


the liquid, which was stale and sun- 
boiled. But Leona did not heed 
them. She wet her face and throat, 
swallowed some of the lukewarm 
water, and sat up. She crept down 
the sides of the ridge to the beach 
again, and tottered back to her com- 
panions. Walker still lay, his arm 
across Sally’s shoulders. Leona 
stooped and touched him, whereupon 
he turned painfully and looked up at 
her. 

“Water,” she whispered huskily, 
and pointed. A sort of cackle came 
from the man’s throat, and he got 
unsteadily to his feet, taking half a 
dozen steps toward the rocks. But 
all at once he paused and looked back 
at the sleeping Sally. A part of the 
suffering in his face appeared to be 
solicitude for his unconscious com- 
panion. Leona had dropped on the 
sand and lay resting after her jour- 
ney to the rocks. Walker looked 
about him questioningly, and a few 
feet away spied a large, bleached 
shell lying on the beach. Toward 
this he stumbled, and, stooping for 
it, pitched headlong, face downward 
in the sand. Here he lay panting for 
a long minute, but at length moved 
again. Clutching the big shell, he 
got to his feet, plunged a few steps 
toward the rocks, fell, crawled on all 
fours, rose again, and again fell. But 
in the end he won to the base of the 
rocks. Here he rested fully fifteen 
minutes before essaying the top, 
which he knew he must make at the 
first attempt, or fail utterly. Hitch- 
ing upward, he caught at successive 
crevices and protuberances with liv- 
id, bleeding fingers, and so finally lay 
safely at the crest of the slope, quite 
helpless. 

There were several of the little 
pools, and when he had managed to 
reach the brink of the nearest, he al- 
most drowned in three inches of 
fresh water. Unspeakably refreshed, 
he sat up and dabbled his swollen 
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hands in the basin, wetting his head 
and face and throat again and again 
with his handkerchief, stooping re- 
peatedly to drink, neither knowing 
nor caring if the flat, half-brackish 
water should poison him. A litle 
strength came back into his arms and 
legs. <A little of the film cleared 
from his eyes, and he gazed with 
loathing across the dimpled sparkle 
of traitorous waters. 

Presently he crept to one of the 
pools and filled the big shell, and 
with this started his return journey 
down the smooth side of the rock 
and along the stretch of sand that 
lay between him and the two girls. 
So much had he gained already in 
strength and steadiness, that not over 
half the contents of the shell were 
spilled when he had finished the 
trip. 

Sally was awake. She lay staring 
at the sky out of vacant eyes, mouth- 
ing thick incoherencies. Save for a 
fever spot of red on either cheek, 
she was as ashen as death. All the 
color had gone out of her hair, 
which, like Leona’s, was sodden and 
heavy with salt. The crusted, whi- 
tening grains gave her an eerie, un- 
canny look, more terrible in its sug- 
gestion of old age than Leona’s ; and 
it was heightened by the delirium in 
her sunken eyes. She kept passing 
her hand across her face as if to 
brush aside a veil of irritant cob- 
webs—a thin, old hand that strayed 
aimlessly to the torn band of what 
had once been muslin at her throat. 
Leona still lay at length on the sand, 
her face hidden in the crook of her 
arm. 

Walker dropped weakly to his 
knees beside Sally. He pushed the 
tangled pale hair from her face, and 
held the shell of water to her color- 
less lips. The girl looked at him 


with terrified incomprehension, and 
suddenly pushed the shell away like 
a petulant child, so that it almost fell, 


and a part of its contents spilled. 
Walker took the moist handkerchief 
with which he had bathed his own 
face, soaked it in the water, and 
passed it over her lips, squeezing a 
few drops between them. She licked 
a parched tongue along the damp, 
cool membrane, and the man hastily 
applied more water. After a little 
while he induced her to drink a swal- 
low or two. Then, tired out by so 
much ministering, he drained the re- 
mainder of the water in the shell, 
first soaking the handkerchief and 
thrusting it between Sally’s teeth. 
She lay back on the sand, sucking 
at the moisture as a child draws at 
its bottle. 

All this must have happened in 
mid-afternoon, for when Walker 
came once more to a realization of 
his surroundings, it was dusk. Some- 
how, he felt much stronger. Leona 
was sitting up on the sand, fussing 
with futile fingers at her tangled 
hair. In front of her, banked with 
sand to hold it upright, stood the big 
shell, and because it was full of 
water Tarkington knew that Leona 
had been once more to the pools. 

“Hello, Lioness,” he said, speak- 
ing with difficuity, in a voice not his 
Leona turned her head. 


own. 
“How do you feel now?” she 
asked thickly. 
“Better. And Sally?” 


The dark girl shook her head dis- 


mally. Walkér saw that Sally still 
slept, but uneasily. “She tossed and 
moaned. 


“Have you given her water?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. She’s so feverish. I'm 
afraid for her.” 

“I’m afraid for us all,” he said. 
“Night is coming.” 

“We are on dry land, at any rate,” 
Leona ventured. 

“Yes,” he returned dully. 
pose that’s something.” 

With persistent speech, the glands 


“T sup- 
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under his tongue began to function, 
and talking became less arduous. A 
terrible lassitude held him like a 
great hand. 

“Are you hungry?” Leona asked. 

“No. It’s odd, isn’t it? How long 
ago did we eat?” 

She shook her head. 

“I’m not hungry, either. 
it's just as well.” 

“Just as well,” he repeated, and 
crept with the shell to Sally. The 
sick girl drank docilely, and he wet 
the handkerchief and laid it across 
her hot forehead. Then he gently 
brushed away the fine sand that had 
dried on her face. She opened her 
eyes and looked at him. A little 
smile played about her drawn lips. 

“Thank God!” cried Walker sha- 
kenly. “She knows me, Leona.” 

The dark came swiftly. The three 
castaways lay on the beach and felt 
the sharp, cold regard of unseeing 
stars in a black, spaceless heaven. 
Sally moaned and tossed, and Walk- 
er and Leona soothed her through 
the night with water and the moist 
cloth. Toward dawn she slept quiet- 
ly. The other two sat together, 
sleepless, whispering a little. Walk- 
er never forgot one second of that 
long night. Years afterward, in 
dreams, he lived it over and over— 
the interminable, chill hours under 
the calm, aloof stars, with the pleas- 
ant, treacherous, miscalled Pacific 
lapping at his feet. Fit timber for a 
poet’s use was there; and he let it 
go to waste, unwrought. 

Another day dawned, placidly 
tropical. Sally awoke and called Le- 
ona to her, for she was too weak to 
move. But the fever was gone. 
Walker made a journey to the rocks 
and found the water more palatable, 
since the night air had cooled it. The 
three drank eagerly. 

“Fo’ breakfus’ we got fried steak, 
ham an’ oatmeal. How’ll yo’ have 
yo’ aigs, sah?” This from Leona. 


I guess 


To find Sally better brightened the 
world more than all the splendor of 
the sunrise—which was very splen- 
did indeed. 

“You may bring me a grape-fruit,” 
said Tarkington. The remark set 
him thinking. He rose and hobbled 
up the beach, toward the fringe of 
trees. 

Walker knew absolutely nothing 
about trees, except that trees were 
trees. Here might be the storied oak 
of Jason, with the golden fleece 
nailed on its bole; or a gross of those 
fronded palms which he had used 
glibly in the past as properties in 
some of his most effective and in- 
coherent poetry. They were all the 
same to him. He stood on the high, 
tide-thrust ridge of sand and seaweed. 
at the back of the beach and searched 
among the various trees and kinds of 
bush for something that should even 
remotely resemble a berry or a fruit. 
lle hesitated to go in to thick shade, 
because there would no doubt be 
snakes. , 

Curious, squawking birds fluttered 
among the branches. Some sort of 
little animals—squirrels, he guessed 
—played in the patches of sunlight. 
On the whole, however, the myste- 
rious, foresty-looking depths dis- 
mayed him. Nothing at all suggest- 
ing edible vegetation caught his eye, 
and, sighing, he turned back. 

“Did you find anything?” asked 
Leona. “I'll take a look.” 

She moved slowly and weakly up 
the slope. But she did not stop at 
the edge of the trees; instead, she 
stepped boldly into the shade, and 
disappeared. Walker went and stood 
at the sand crest, watching her as 
she searched among the thickets. 
Occasionally she stepped out of 
sight behind a tree, and Walker was 
tempted to follow her. When she 
returned she carried something in 
her two hands—a vast fungus which 
had grown upon a trunk. 
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“What's that, a toadstool?’ he 
asked. 

“Mushroom.” 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” 
“Eat it.” 


“But suppose it’s poisonous? 


They usually are, you know.” 
“On the contrary, they usually 
This one may be, how- 


are not. 
ever.” 

“Do you dare to eat it?” 

Leona looked at him a little scorn- 
fully. 

“Either I dare to eat it or I don't 
dare not to,” she said. “It amounts 
to the same thing.” 

“Oh!” 

“Would you care so very much if 
it did kill us?” 

“IT don’t know that I should,” he 
answered. “Going to try it raw ?” 

“How else?” 

“Hm.” 

“Unless 

“No, not a match.” 

Leona was thoughtful, contem- 
plating the big fungus, which she 
had laid down at her feet. Then 
she asked sharply: 

“Talky, have you a knife?” 

The man fished in his salt-caked 
pockets and produced a rusty pock- 
et-knife. Leona found a bit of stone 
and with the back of the knife-han- 
dle struck a series of quick, glancing 
blows upon it. A little stream of 
vanishing sparks flickered for the 
briefest possible instant with each 
stroke. The girl looked up trium- 
phantly. 

“Try it, Talky,” she said. 

The man went about the operation 
more clumsily, but with a degree of 
success. 

“Now,” said Leona, “we must 
have tinder.” 

She wore what had once been a 
white linen waist, and from the 
sleeve now tore a fragment. Tark- 
ington sat rather helplessly by her, 


watching her like a curious child. 
Leona managed to open one of the 
rusty blades, and fell to work, scrap- 
ing the linen until she had a tiny pile 
of fluffy lint. At the end of the task 
she toppled over on the sand, quite 
exhausted, and panting with weak- 
ness. 

“Get—some—dry wood,” — she 
gasped, faint and ill with fatigue. 
The man obeyed as weil as he could, 
collecting small bits of driftwood, 
and under the giri’s direction re- 
ducing a part of the collection to fine 
slivers and shavings. Rested, Leona 
sat up, while Walker, now exhausted 
in turn, dropped limply back upon 
the beach. 

The sun became almost unendur- 
ably hot. ’ 

“If Sally were only in the shade,” 
said Tarkington. He and Leona 
hereupon tried their hardest to lift 
the helpless girl, but it was of no 
use. Yet the pitiless heat upon the 
exposed sand was torture. Yes- 
terday they had been so nearly dead 
from weariness and thirst that they 
had not been aware of the sun’s 
fierce attack; but with partially re- 
turning strength the capacity for 
suffering increased. 

Walker looked anxiously ‘at Sally, 
who lay with her face screened be- 
hind an upthrown arm. From Sal- 
ly his doubtful glance wandered to 
Leona, busied in arranging the ma- 
terials for a possible fire. Decision 
unseated doubt, and the man, select- 
ing a couple of long sticks from the 
pile of sea-drift at the back of the 
beach, stripped off his ragged, water- 
bleached shirt and fastened it to 
the sticks, which he thrust into the 
sand, thus improvising a_ small 
screen, a partial protection for the 
blonde girl’s face and upper body 
from the full glare. 

Leona looked up. 

“That’s a good idea,” she said 
simply. Walker, conscious of the 
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rounded, unexercised softness of his 
body, wondered with what contempt 
she regarded him. He wished he 
were a Ridgeway Bliss, whose torso 
had been built to arouse the respect 
invariably paid to muscle. 
“Now,” said the girl, “watch.” 
She fell to striking off the tiny 
sparks from the stone with the knife- 
back. Most of them died between 
flint and lint ; if occasionally one fell 
into the tinder, it failed to ignite. 
“You try it,” she said, in despair, 
for the exertion had drawn heavily 
upon her little strength. Walker 
took up the task obediently. He 
thumped and scraped, and barked his 
knuckles to the bone, but with less ap- 
pearance of success than the girl. 
Recovered somewhat, she took the 
knife and flint again, pushing him to 
one side impatiently. A spark larger 
than common fell into the fluff. 
“Blow it,” she gasped. Walker 
bent over, blowing vigorously, so 
that the lint scattered and floated off. 
“Idiot!” said Leona sharply. With 
infinite difficulty, they recovered a 
part of the lint, and Leona scraped 
an additional quantity from her por- 
tion of sleeve. 
“Now blow gently, when I’m 
ready—lI’ll tell you,” she said. 
Again the painful, laborious proc- 
ess of spark-striking resulted in a 
microscopic particle of incandescent 
stone falling into the linen-down. 
Instantly it began to spread, and 
Walker, well-warned, breathed gen- 
tly upon it and saw a tiny flame leap 
into life. In five minutes a fire as 
big as a bucket blazed and crackled. 
Leona rested; then she broke the 
big mushroom into pieces. The meat 
looked deliciously white, and smelled 
cool and sweet. Walker chewed a 
bit of it, but spat it out disgustedly. 
“That isn’t fit to eat,” he declared. 
“It’s peppery as blazes.” 
“That’s because it’s raw,” said 
Leona. “Wait till it’s cooked.” 


She set the big shell, containing 
half an inch of water, in the midst 
of the fire and filled it with broken 
mushroom. <A steam issued forth, 
full of faint, foody fragrance. The 
mushroom, softening, lessened in 
bulk to one half and turned a pale 
brown. 

“The butter,” said Walker, “is on 
the top shelf of the right-hand side 
of the refrigerator 

“Hush!” cried Leona _pettishly. 
“Take your knife and sharpen some 
sticks.” 

All three ate what was their first 
food in not less than five days. They 
were not sure of the time—it seemed 
nearer five years. The deck of the 
Multavia, the sickening rush sky- 
ward, the strangling, drowning 
struggle in the waters, the desperate 
clinging for hours to a supporting 
spar, and their miraculous acquisi- 
tion of a damaged, leaky boat, torn 
from its davits and cast by the hand 
of Heaven upon the sea for their use 
and behoof—these things were the 
happenings of a dead age. As for 
home, and friends, and their com- 
mon associations—of these the mind 
made no account as yet. Misfor- 
tune had cast over the past a veil 
almost as concealing as that which 
hid their to-morrows. 

Leona fed Sally daintily. 

“If I’m poisoning you, Sallywags, 
never mind. It’s no worse to die by 
a tummy-ache than starvation. Any- 
how, we'll all go together.” 

“Did it have a bright yellow top, 
and a little white collar ’round the 
stem, and a tiny cup-shaped thing at 
the bottom?” asked Sally weakly, 
smacking her pale lips. 

“Amanita? Never,” Leona reas- 
sured her. “You couldn’t fool me 
with Amanita. I think this is only 
a common tree-mushroom. Like it?” 

“Tt’s heavenly,” said Sally. 

“It may be, at that,” replied Leona 
grimly. 
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After breakfast, Leona and Walk- 
er rested in the shade at the edge of 
the. beach; and with the rapid re- 
generation of strength which fol- 
lowed the breaking of their fast, it 
became possible by midday to move 
Sally, with her own assistance, back 
into the shade. After that, all 
drowsed for a long time, Leona or 
Tarkington occasionally tending the 
fire, which had cost too much effort 
to be allowed to go out. 

The gnawings of hunger now be- 
came extreme, as if their several 
stomachs had, by specimens of food 
contributed when hope of such ac- 
cretion had long since fled, been 


stimulated to demand their just dues. 

“Go find us another mushroom,” 
to Walker. 
plenty. I'll get 


“IT guess 
some 


said Leona 
there are 
water.” 

“Did you see any snakes?” 
the man tentatively. 

“Fiddlesticks!” she replied. 

“But—you seemed to have such 
good luck before a 

Leona turned and looked at him. 
Food and water and rest had cleared 
her eyes amazingly, and the man 
knew that their vision did not stop 
at his own iris, but went on and on 
and on into the real self of Tark- 
ington Walker. 

“Are you afraid?” she asked, with 
the trace of a sneer, or so it seemed 
to Walker. 

“Afraid?” he 
what ?” 

He arose and limped off among 
the trees. It was almost cool there, 
and very, very quiet. In the thick 
shade curious shadows lurked and 
wavered. All movement became 
stealthy, like the growth of the vege- 
tation itself. Walker had never been 
in a forest before. He wished Leona 
were standing at the crest of the 
sand-ridge, guarding him, in a way, 
as he had guarded her that morn- 
ing. He looked back over his shoul- 


asked 


repeated. “Of 


der; the trees barred vertically the 
hot blue of sea and sky—with the 
far edge of ocean cutting a horizon- 
tal line from tree to tree. Tarking- 
ton found it encouraging to whistle 
a tune, or as near a tune as his ten- 
der, sea-bitten lips could manage. 

It had been clever, the way Leona 
had accomplished the impossible that 
morning—making a fire almost un- 
assisted. Frankly, he doubted not 
she would have done it as handily 
without any help of his—especially 
viewing his stupidity in blowing 
away the tinder and necessitating re- 
preparation. Ah, Leona was a great 
girl, a masterful, capable, magnifi- 
cent specimen of feminine self-reli- 
ance and independence. It was she 
who had discovered water in the 
pools on the rocks. Doubtless if she 
had been of less heroic mold, all 
three would have died. 

There it was—another one of 
those great edible fungi. Really, the 
mushrooms one ate at cafés tasted 
nothing like this. Thousands of 
times he had eaten them—cooked in 
all sorts of ways, and with all sorts 
of fanciful accompaniments and 
convoys of foods and sauces. He 
had never really appreciated mush- 
rooms as food—certainly it had nev- 
er occurred to him that one of their 
family would ever save his life. He 
tugged and strained at the tight-cling- 
ing growth; finally it came away in 
his hands, and he started back toward 
the shore, forgetting, in the glow of 
his successful quest, the terrors of 
the woods. 

A branch cracked behind him, or 
a tree, full of years and having lived 
out its allotted time, fell prone among 
its more virile brothers—whatever 
the sound may have been—one of 
the myriad inexplicable mystery- 
noises of forest life—and Tarking- 
ton Walker cried out in terror. A 
horrible perspiration moistened his 
brow; he broke into a weak, wabbly 
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run, clinging desperately to hiS 
mushroom, nevertheless. To the 
beach was but a few strides, and he 
made it as one in a nightmare wins, 
clawingly, toward unattainable safe- 
ty. Faint with fear and weakness, 
he pitched headlong upon the sand 
near the two girls, and lay a long 
time almost unconscious. 

Leona picked up the tree-fungus 
and went quietly about the work of 
its preparation, paying hardly any 
heed to Walker. It was well for his 
self-respect—or what tatters of that 
commodity remained—that he did 
not see the glances she cast in his 
direction. For he could not have 
told whether they were of solicitude, 
or pity, or a gentle kind of contempt 
for a creature like himself masque- 
rading as a man and a protector of 
women. 

After a while he sat up, looked 
about, and caught a whiff of mush- 
room vapor. 

“Come, Talky-Walk,” invited Le- 
ona. “It’s lunch-time.” 

Good old friendly, brave-hearted 
Lioness! The man helped himself 
half-apologetically to his share of 
the food. 

“Why so silent, 
Sally cheerfully. She was now 
strong enough to sit up, her back 
against a great piece of driftwood. 
“Tell poor Sally a joke, that’s a nice 
boy.” 

He looked at her with an almost 
doglike eagerness. Already the 
youth was beginning to sneak back 
into her cheeks. Certainly her eyes 
were as bright as ever. 

“I don’t feel joky,” he answered. 
“I congratulate you on getting so 
much better, and so soon.” 

Leona turned to Walker. 

“You’re an awfully good boy, 
“Talky-Walk,” she said. “Thank 
you so much for getting the mush- 
room. It is poky in among those 
great trees, isn’t it? I don’t know 


Talky?” cried 


what two helpless girls would do in 
this fix without—without a man to 
look after us. It was fine of you to 
make the screen for Sally this morn- 
ing, too. Your poor back must Le 
sunburned to a blister. I think 
you’re a brick!” 

“Oh, Lioness!” cried Walker pite- 
ously, “don’t! Please don’t. I’m 
the most useless of all human be- 
ings !” 

Leona reached over and patted 
Tarkington gently on the shoulder, 
and he winced. For beneath his 
shirt, resumed when Sally had been 
able to move into the shade, a large, 
angry sun-blister throbbed and sang 
with pain. 


V 
EONA TRUSCOTT was no 


stranger to the life of camp and 
forest, being what is popularly 
termed an “out-of-door” girl. Of 
the shipwrecked three, she alone pos- 
sessed any applicable ideas for self- 
preservation under the difficult con- 
ditions that now confronted them. 
Sally was of a different type—gen- 
tle, sweet-spirited, and _ willing 
enough, but without experience or 
proved aptitude for surmounting a 
barrier of hardship. 

Tarkington Walker had lived to 
grow fat and lazy, to think fool 
poems and write meaningless verse. 
Of all the unpractical and inept per- 
sons of Leona’s acquaintance, Walk- 
er knew himself to be the one least 
fitted to take care of two girls in a 
situation like this. He did not know 
one tree from another; he had not 
the shadow of a mechanical bent; 
had he been called upon, unaided, to 
build the crudest form of shelter 
from the materials available, he 
would have known less about the 
steps to take than a two-year-old 
child. He was right when he con- 
fessed to utter helplessness. 

Yet Walker was a man, and, nat- 
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urally, the girls must look to him for 
some of the attributes of manliness. 
So far he had shown an odd mixture 
of chivalry and effeminacy. In the 
throes of a deadly thirst, apprised 
by Leona of the nearness of the rock 
pools, he had thought to take with 
him the shell for the relief of the 
fever-stricken Sally. Chattering and 
shaken with the awful startling fear 
of the unknown in the strange for- 
est, he had clung tenaciously to the 
precious food he had been sent to ob- 
tain. Knowing himself for a phy- 
sical weakling, in his heart he was 
no coward. Floating with Leona and 
Sally on the terrible, lonely, mist- 
swept Pacific, he had valiantly as- 
sisted his two friends into the 
chance-brought, half-shattered ding- 
hy and, had it been capable of bear- 
ing the burden of but two, would 
blithely have taken his hand from 
the rail and gone gurgling and 


strangling with a clean soul to face 
his God. 

All the amazing vicissitudes of 
the past week had not sufficed to 


drive from his heart the strange 
double love; on the contrary, hard- 
ship had seemed to enhance the 
strength of his attachment. He 
asked himself if, after all, the re- 
gard was of a romantic nature, or 
merely the as-yet Platonic affection 
of close and dear friendship; and 
then he remembered the exquisite 
thrill of Sally’s fragrant lips upon 
his, that morning aboard the sorry- 
fated Multavia. And while he treas- 
ured the memory of that sweet pres- 
sure, he entertained an aching wish 
for a similar token from Leona. He 
had hated Ridgeway Bliss with as 
clean-cut and definite a hatred on 
account of his possession of the dark 
girl’s faith as if he himself had 
sighed for Leona only. Poor old 
Bliss! No need to hate him now! 
With all his strength and agility, he 
had been unable to best Father 


©cean, leaving the weakling, the in- 
efficient Walker to survive and out- 
wit so powerful an opponent. 

But now Tarkington Walker saw 
that he was confronted with a situ- 
ation at once hazardous and deli- 
cate. It would call for the best of 
his chivalry. To-morrow, perhaps, 
the three would once more tread 
upon holy-stoned deck-planking; or 
perhaps a _ thousand  to-morrows 
would find them unrescued. Walk- 
er possessed neither the knowledge 
nor, in its stead, the ingenuity which 
would enable him to calculate the 
location of the spot of his casting 
away. He was painfully innocent 
of the smallest bread-winning skill. 
Life here would be hard and harder 
with every succeeding day. The 
season of mild nights and tropically 
hot days would give way to soaking, 
continuous rains and chilling winds. 
There would doubtless be beasts to 
avoid or overcome ; perhaps—proba- 
bly—men, savage, armed men, na- 
tive and bloodthirsty, or visiting and 
drunken. Fiction is full of beach- 
combers and _ pearl-fishermen and 
wreckers and South Sea fiends with 
shocking morals. 

But suppose—just suppose—that 
none of these untoward considera- 
tions became tangible. Suppose 
that, even wanting the means of es- 
cape or the gambler’s chance of res- 
cue, this spot should turn out to be 
a rediscovered Eden, lush with the 
immediate means of life no more 
difficult to obtain than had been the 
tree-mushroom whose meaty and 
palatable flesh proved not merely in- 
nocent of poison, but a veritable 
beef for nourishment and strength— 
what then? What would an Adam 
do with two fascinating, tantalizing 
Eves—the one blue-eyed, pink, love- 
lier than the dawn, more tempting 
than any apple offered that unsophis- 
ticated namesake of The Begin- 
ning; the other a very Jacqueminot 
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rose of loveliness, a rich, brown- 
skinned Diana, red-lipped, imperi- 
ous, strong-limbed ? 

It would be absurd to say that all 
this harassment of question and 
doubt disturbed the once-placid mind 
of Tarkington Walker immediately. 
But ’way back in his head the begin- 
nings of the entire assortment were 
born during the first forty-eight 
hours on the beach. Now, as the 
second night descended out of the 
darkening blue, and Walker felt 
himself restored by food and rest, 
and saw that his two companions 
were no longer the terrible, sea-bit- 
ten old women of starvation and fa- 
tigue, but the rejuvenated Leona and 
Sally of Piny Bank Tennis Club and 
kindred haunts, he lay on his back 
and looked up at the advancing stars 
that to-night would twinkle with a 
more friendly light, and made a re- 
solve or two. One of these was 


that, come what might, he would be 


aman insofar as his strength should 
serve, shirking nothing, seeking a 
man’s part in every circumstance ; 
and another was that, recognizing a 
certain sagacity and intuition, not 
to mention superiority of experience, 
he would encourage Leona to lead 
until such time as he might become 
convinced that her leadership was 
misdirected or mistaken ; and a third 
was like unto the first two, and in- 
clusive of them, namely, that Tark- 
ington Walker would, in every situ- 
ation, be what, thank God, he had 
always been, a gentleman! 
Whereupon, composing himself to 
rest in the soft, dry sand of this un- 
known beach, he turned to view his 
two companions. The flickering 
light of their hard-won bivouac fire 
shone on the golden head and the 
brown; and the two were very close 
together, Leona holding Saliy in her 
arms as one holds a sad little child. 
Walker saw that their bodies shook 
with sobs, and he made no doubt 


that they wept for their lost friends 
of the Multavia, and the people at 
home who loved them and might not 
see them again; and as for Leona, 
she must be mourning the drowned 
tennis champion, whose giant mus- 
cles had availed nothing when the 
Pacific challenged. 

So, because of these things, a big 
impulse of tenderness stirred the 
young man. Poor, forlorn creatures, 
wrecked and bereft, sitting out under 
the high stars to weep together. 

“I guess,” thought Tarkington 
Walker, “what I’ve got to do is to 
be a brother to those girls and for- 
get the sentimental stuff.” 


VI 


OMING back from the rock 

pools next morning, Leona 
brought a variant from the monoto- 
ny of the life-saving mushroom diet 
—a big crab, sluggish and surly, with 
prehensile, nipping claws which the 
girl avoided deftly. 

“Looks like the father of all the 
crabs; the old he-goat of the crab 
tribe, doesn’t it?” commented the 
hungry Walker. He seemed to have 
been always hungry, and to have no 
immediate prospect of relief from 
that condition. “How are you go- 
ing to cook him?” 

“T’ll manage,” said Leona. “Poke 
up the fire. I want to tell you chil- 
dren something; the water in the 
pools will soon be dried away. It’s 
been going fast, and, besides, it isn’t 
fit to drink.” 

“It must have rained just before 
we landed,” said Walker. “What do 
you think we'd better do?” 

“Move,” remarked Leona drily. 

“Oh!” said Walker. 

Sally suggested that they get into 
the boat and paddle along the shore 
until they came to a stream; they 
were all strong enough to travel. 
Walker wondered sheepishly why he 
hadn’t thought of that, and Leona 
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looked at him with an odd, quizzical 
light in her black eyes. 

They smashed the shell of their 
crab with stones, baked it over the 
coals, and ate the steaming white 
flesh to the last clinging shred. 

“Broiled live and fresh mush- 
rooms,” said Sally. “At Ritz-Wal- 
dorf rates, we must have eaten in 
two days food enough to bankrupt 
us.” 

“Well, aren’t we bankrupt?” que- 
ried Leona. “Have you any idea 
what or when we'll eat again?” 

“You’re the provider,” returned 
the blonde girl. “Let’s call her ‘pater 
familias,’ Talky.” 

“Sure,” agreed the man. “I elect- 
ed her head of the gang last night, 
just before I went to sleep. Do you 
accept, Lioness ?” 

“If I have Sally’s vote,’ 


J 


Leona 


said, with the calm assurance from 
which one might assume that she 


regarded her companions as_ two 
young and helpless infants. 

“Votes for women,” Sally cried, 
laughing—laughing for the first time 
in many days. “You're elected.” 

“All right,” accepted Leona. 
“Talky, you be the board of alder- 
men, and you, Sally, the common 
council.” 

“Aren’t we getting the style of 
this community mixed?” demanded 
the board of aldermen. “I thought 
it was a family, and you were our 
papa ; now, it seems, you’re the may- 
or. How is it?” 

“More chance for graft,” Leona 
returned. ‘Now, then, we'd better 
get started before the sun gets any 
higher.” 

The boat, rickety from its maul- 
ing in the wreck, lay afloat a few 
feet from the water’s edge. Walk- 
er could not remember that Leona 
had tied the end of the painter 
around a rock—a small one, truly, 
but sufficient to keep the boat from 
drifting off in any but a brisk wind. 


This, serving as an anchor, now held 
the craft ready for their purpose. 
To him this evidence of the girl’s 
forethought at a time when the thing 
must have cost the last remaining 
ounce of strength at her command, 
now seemed the supreme evidence of 
magnificent courage. He waded out 
through the shallow water and towed 
the boat to the sea-rim, helping Sal- 
ly aboard gallantly; but Leona was 
not ready. 

“I suppose you’d go away and 
leave our fire,” she said. 

“But you can’t take it with us,” 
protested Sally from the boat. 

Once more chagrin and mortifica- 
tion for his own shiftlessness over- 
whelmed Walker. But this time he 
rose to the occasion. 

“What sort of an idea is this?” 
he cried ; and, hastily, seizing the big 
shell, he scooped a quantity of moist 
sand into the bottom of the boat. 

“Good,” said Leona, with quiet 
approval. “Great head, Talky- 
Walk.” 

On the bed of wet sand they kin- 
dled a little fire with live embers, 
and provided a quantity of dry wood 
to fed it. Leona got into the boat, 
Walker followed, and they presently 
rounded the little rocky point, Walk- 
er propelling the boat with a long 
stick which he thrust into the sand. 

The two girls sat in the bottom of 
the boat, tending the fire, and fuss- 
ing with their snarled hair. Leona 
had found some long, sharp thorns, 
and she and Sally drew the points 
repeatedly through their tangled 
skeins of hair—a laborious process, 
which made their arms ache bitterly, 
but gave unquestioned results since 
it not only straightened out the 
snarls, but brought back the luster 
which a coating of salt had dimmed. 
Leona laid down her dark brown 
tresses in picturesque coils at the 
nape of her neck; Sally wove two 
long, molasses-candy braids which 
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swung to her hips and made her look 
to Walker like a picture of a Ger- 
man milkmaid. 

With the ordered restoration of 
their hair, back to these two girls 
came the last belated symbols of 
their prodigal youth. Young eyes 
once more sparkled, young cheeks 
glowed with health, young, soft lips 
reddened with abundant life. They 
were again glorious, those two Eves 
of an unsought, unexplored Eden 
Poor Adam gazed at them and 
sighed ; then he looked off hopeless- 
ly across the implacable waters, all 
blue and gold and dainty in the 
morning sunshine. The air was a 
miracle of clearness. 

“Look, girls,” he said; and point- 
ed. 

At the world’s sharp edge ap- 
peared a little flaw in the faultless 
rim of ocean—a tiny spur—a gran- 


ule which, microscopic though it ap- 
peared, still suggested its composite 


character—for it was not all the 
same color, and one knew that the 
green was the green of trees. Like- 
wise, there was the gray of cliffs, 
and the blue—deeper than the tint of 
sky—the blue of inland hills. 

“Some other land, isn’t it?” com- 
mented Sally. 

“An island, I guess,” Leona said. 
“Ours is probably an island, too. 
Let’s paddle out and see what it 
looks like.” 

“Which?” asked Walker. 
own or that other?” 

“Silly!” said Leona. 
you think ?” 

At a distance of a few hundred 
yards the island character of their 
refuge became at once apparent. It 
wasn’t a very big island, either. 
Leona, who had passed summers at 
Bar Harbor, thought it might be 
about half as large as Mount Desert. 
This was wholly a matter of guess- 
work, but served as well as a topo- 
graphical survey. Had she opined 


“Our 


“Which do 


that this island looked to her like 
Australia or Nantucket, none would 
have disagreed with her. Neither 
Sally nor Walker had ever gained a 
sense of perspective through per- 
sistent out-of-door living. 

Tall wooded hills rose gently a 
mile or two back from the water- 
side, but only one of these attained 
the dignity of a near-mountain. It 
rose majestically above the rest, 
thrusting a rocky summit a few 
hundred feet past the tree line. 

“Some day I’m going to climb 
that toy Matterhorn,” asserted Leo- 
na. “We could see something from 
the top.” 

“As, for instance?” jeered Walk- 
er. “Say, the Cliff House?” 

The girl scorned his sarcasm. 

“Let’s go back toward shore,” she 
directed. Tarkington dug his half- 
effective paddle into the waves, and 
the boat crept islandward. For a 
long time they skirted the clean, 
sandy beach. 

“I’m hungry,” remarked Sally.. 

“Me, too,” said Walker. “Did you 
order the chickens from the market ?” 

“Yes,” replied Sally; “and the ar- 
tichokes. Don’t you just dote on 
artichokes? And Pierre has_ the 
most delicious recipe. I hope lunch- 
eon is ready for us. I spoke to 
Pierre about the coffee, too. It 
wasn’t quite right yesterday, did you 
think so? Did you ever taste a more 
delicious charlotte russe?” 

“Children, children,” murmured 
Leona; “you’re driving me wild. 
Don’t be cruel!” 

“Papa isn’t supporting us in the 
style to which we've been accus- 
tomed, is he, Sally?” persisted Walk- 
er, grinning, with a sidelong glance 
at Leona. The dark girl splashed 
him mercilessly with her stick. Sal- 
ly rippled with amusement. 

“There, there, isn’t that a break in 
the shore?” cried Leona. 

The beach appeared to be cleft 
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deep by a channel which widened 
into a small cove. Low vegetation, 
alder-like bushes, and such reeds as 
grow only in soil moistened by fresh 
water encroached upon the sand. 
“It’s a creek,” Leona said. “A 
brook or a little river runs in there.” 
She increased her efforts with the 
paddling stick, and so did Walker. 
A pleasurable excitement, as of a 
picnic party about to land, agitated 
the trio. The bow of the boat 
grounded, and they waded ashore. 
Go without good, fresh, living 
water for a few days—drink the 
tasteless fluid which has been stand- 
ing in a dish on some steam radia- 
tor in your home until it has become 
flat and stale—and then go back to 
good water. It will give you an idea 
how the first long, satisfying drink 
tasted to the three castaways. The 
stream came down, cool and sweet 
from the hills, clattering over the 
stones, for all the world like a New 


England trout-brook. 
“There must be fish in the pools 
back inland a little way,” said Leona. 


, 


“How you going to get ’em?” was 
the question that Walker did not 
ask, although it stopped between 
tooth and lip. He was afraid Leona 
—or even Sally—would come back 
with some perfectly obvious plan, 
and once more make him out a prop- 
er defective. He decided to study 
the thing for himself. 

“Unless Lioness beats me to it,” 
he thought. “She’s clever enough.” 

“Bring the fire ashore, Talky- 
Walk,” suggested Leona. “We 
mustn’t let it go out.” 

“] don’t see that it’s much good, 
unless we have something to cook.” 
Sally said this—not ill-naturedly or 
complainingly, but as a mere state- 
ment of fact. Leona looked re- 
proachfully at the girl. 

“Maybe I can find a mushroom,” 
volunteered Tarkington. He went 
threading his way up-stream along 


the bank of the brook. There were 
no mushrooms, so far as he could 
see. The slope down which the 
brook tumbled was steep and rocky; 
here and there a small cataract 
dropped splashing into a pool, and 
by one of these the young man sat 
down to rest and gain his breath, 

A bright-colored fly skimmed the 
pool. <A silver body shot curving 
from the depths, flopped clear of the 
surface, and dropped back with a 
splash. Walker, who was no fisher- 
man, estimated the weight at ten 
pounds. He sat still and bored into 
the pool with hungry eyes, and at 
length he made out the big fish, sulk- 
ing in a dim nook. 

“Darn it!” groaned the mechani- 
cally untrained young man. “Darn 
it! If I had a spoonful of brains, 
I’d get that bird.” 

Tarkington did have a spoonful 
of brains, at least. The trouble was 
that he hadn’t been in the habit of 
using them. Now they were like all 
his other unused muscles—they 
creaked when brought into action. 
If he but realized it, the muscles had 
already begun to co-ordinate. Hard- 
ship, and fasting, and out-of-door 
air, and the self-consumption of a 
part of his superfluous flesh, had be- 
gun to make a man of what had once 
been merely a good-humored, plump, 
and futile poet. Walker's brain, un- 
der the lash of bodily hunger, now 
found a job. Lamely, inefficiently at 
first, shuddering at the unaccustomed 
exertion, the Walkerian brain got 
under way and, under protest, pro- 
duced an idea. The idea was neith- 
er robust nor brilliant, but it had vi- 
tality, because it was sired by the 
fatherhood of necessity. The moun- 
tain labored and gave birth to a 
mouse; here is the offspring of 
Walker’s mental genesis: 

He owned a rusty pocket-knife— 
the one from whose steel Leona had 
struck the fundamental spark of the 
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castaways’ bivouac. With it the man 
painfully and blisterfully cut a slen- 
der, straight rod of some _ green 
wood. Sitting down, he inspected 
his person intently, and then, with 
the air of a discoverer, unlaced a 
shoe. This gave him a lashing, and 
he bound the open pocket-knife clum- 
sily, perhaps, but firmly, at the end 
of his pole. 

Back to the shady, trout-infested 
pool he crept with infinite stealth. 
Guardedly, he peered into the depths. 
The fish still sulked in his dim cran- 
ny. Walker slid the spear into the 
water slowly; it approached with- 
in a few inches of the quarry. The 
man saw a suspicious fin flutter 
vaguely. 

“You son-of-a-gun!” he gritted; 
and threw his entire weight into the 
thrust. 

The spear-shaft bent and splin- 
tered, and Walker sprawled head 
foremost into the cold water. Ina 
flash of silver, the shocked fish 
leaped, quivering, up the fall, and 
was gone. 

“Damn!” muttered Walker. “I 
missed him. Wonder if I'll get an- 
other chance like that.” 

He righted himself, and waded 
ashore, dragging the shattered pole 
after him. At the end hung the 
knife, its lashings all awry. 

“Lucky I didn’t lose my knife,” 
thought the disappointed young man. 
He closed the weapon and thrust it 
into his pocket, resuming his climb 
up the slope by the brook-side. He 
was utterly miserable—a failure. 
His fingers were all thumbs, his brain 
a scrambled thing of no value. 

The brook came winding down 
the irregular, rocky hillside. Walk- 
er scrutinized each successive pool 
in vain. There were no more fish 
in that stream, apparently. Sitting 
down to rest, he looked up at the 
next little splashing fall. 

Something came to the brink, hes- 


itated, and came down in the cur- 
rent—a great fish, with a bleeding 
wound just behind its head. The 
tail wagged feebly. Around and 
around in the eddies of the pool it 
floated; Walker leaned over and 
gathered it into his hands. Mortally 
wounded, the desperate creature had 
fought its way down rapid after 
rapid, as long as its failing strength 
would supply the thrust and leap. 
But the fight was a brief one. The 
man, crudely armed, awkward, and 
blundering, had won, almost. by in- 
advertency, over this embodiment of 
aquatic skill and efficiency. 

In justifiable triumph, Walker re- 
turned to the shore. Sally was tend- 
ing the fire, feeding it with small 
sticks. Simultaneously with Tark-- 
ington’s return, Leona emerged from 
the woods. In some way she had 
caught her already tattered waist 
and had torn it badly. The branch, 
snatching at the garment, had also 
made a long, angry scratch upon her 
shoulder and bosom. She had vain- 
ly sought to patch together the torn 
waist with a big thorn; but through 
the rents the warm flesh tint showed, 
a velvety, olive white. 

“I found one,” she said; in her 
hands she carried one of the giant 
tree-mushrooms. 

“Hurrah!” cried the jubilant 
Walker. “Here’s something to go 
with it.” 

Sally looked up, smiling. 

“Oh!” she cried, “how wonder- 
ful!” with her delicious little squeal 
on the first syllable. “Why, Leo, 
dear, you’ve torn your waist—what 
a dreadful scratch!” 

She looked across her shoulder at 
Walker, who was busy examining his 
trout, since the dubious problem 
confronted him of how best to pre- 
pare it for cooking; then she looked 
again at Leona, and her own cheeks 
were scarlet. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said the dark 
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girl coolly. “It isn’t so bad as it 
looks—the skin isn’t broken except 
in one little place. To-morrow you'll 
hardly be able to see it.” 

“But your waist, Leo!” protested 
Sally. 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Leona. 
“Haven’t you ever been at the opera? 
Talky-Walk, let’s take your knife! 
Here, that isn’t the way to dress a 
trout! He’s a beauty, though— 
three pounds at the very least.” 

She showed the man how to stretch 
the trout on a stick and broil it be- 
fore the fire. Meanwhile the mush- 
room simmered in the shell stewpan. 
Odors that had become strange to 
the nostrils of all three wafted across 
their faces. They dined sumptuous- 
ly upon the food of savages—which 
wasn't so bad, as you will agree. 
They had a supply of fresh water 
assured. The probability of starva- 
tion in the near future was removed. 

“I wish I had a cigarette,” said 


Walker, lying on his back in the 
shade after luncheon. “I forgot 


there was such a thing.” For the 
time, he was perfectly contented. 
What did he care if rescue were de- 
ferred for weeks? He was immured 
upon a beautiful tropical island, with 
the two beings whom he loved better 
than all other creatures in the world. 
They could not leave him—they 
were bound to him by a bond of 
water stronger than any conceivable 
bond of man’s material weaving— 
yes, by a bond stronger than any 
bond of priest or justice. 

He stirred and looked about. Sal- 
ly lay a little way off, sleeping quiet- 
ly. Leona sat by her. Leona’s knees 
were drawn up to her chin, her arms 
were clasped about them. She was 
as immobile as bronze, and her eyes 
were fixed unblinkingly upon the far- 
off speck of strange island they had 
noted that morning. But Walker 
knew her thoughts were neither up- 
on the sea nor upon the faraway 


island; she was thinking of the lost 
physician, whom she loved. And 
Walker, too generous for jealousy 
of the dead, pitied the girl, and 
loved her for her loyalty. 

And so, for a while, he was ex- 
ceedingly happy. 

Vil 

Hear the long afternoon passed 

drowsily. Sally sat up and 
yawned, stretching her slender, 
round arms upward. She looked at 
Tarkington, who lay nearby, with 
his head on his hand and his elbow 
dug into the soft, warm sand. 

“Are you going to take me to a 
thé dansant, Talky-boy?” she asked. 

“If you care to go, I should be 
delighted,” returned Walker. 
“Won’t you come, too, Lioness?” 

He spoke gravely, with a gracious, 
twinkling courtesy that would have 
become him better if he had had 
either a close shave or a Vandyke 
beard. Even in the soberest mood, 
you would have laughed at this 
scarecrow gallantry. 

“Oh, Tarkington, how nice!” said 
Leona. “I’m sorry; I’m to play 
bridge at Mrs. Twombley-Grim- 
shaw’s.” 

Walker lay back and howled, kick- 
ing his heels in the air. 

“Perhaps,” said Leona stiffly, “you 
think I’m not dressed for an after- 
noon affair.” She clutched spas- 
modically at her ruined waist. 

“Make it an evening invitation, 
then,” he said. “Dinner and a box, 
eh?” 

“Saucy beast!” sputtered Leona. 

“T think I’ll drop in at the club 
for a while,” the man went on. “I'll 
send my car for you at six—shall I? 
And you, Sallykins?” 

All giggled furiously. 

“Tell you what,” cried the dark 
girl; “I’ll race you both a hundred 
yards for—for—a hundred ciga- 
rettes against a pair of gloves.” 
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“Done!” agreed Sally, springing 
up. 

“I’m on,” said Walker. 
ed himself to his feet. 

Leona made a long scratch in the 
sand. 

“See that big log?” she asked, 
pointing down the shore. “You 
must run to it, touch it, and come 
back.” 

“I’m out two pairs of gloves,” 
grumbled Walker, setting himself at 
the starting-line. 

The girls surveyed their weather- 
spoiled shoes. 

“T can’t run in these things,” said 
Leona, and kicked them off. “Mer- 
cy!” There were holes in her stock- 
ings. She sat down and took them 
off without a word; Sally hesitated, 
then followed suit. 

Barefooted, the three stood eager- 
ly at the mark. 

“One!” cried Leona. 
Three! Go!” 


He hoist- 


’ 


“Two! 


Off over the smooth sand they 
sped, Leona fleet as a deer and lead- 


ing from the start. Sally touched 
the log second. Along the home 
stretch, hampered by her skirt, 
though she had gathered it higher 
than her dimpled knees, she lost a 
part of her lead over Walker. He, 
puffing in distress, yet game, lum- 
bered at her elbow and pressed her 
close at the finish line, but was 
ubliged to concede her right to sec- 
ond place. 

“Oof!” he grunted, toppling over 
upon the beach. “Help! Help! I’m 
dying—gimme air!” 

At the water’s edge, Leona thrust 
forth a dainty, testing toe. Then 
she waded out until the water reached 
her knees, 

“Maybe you'll catch another crab,” 
suggested Tarkington. 

“Oh, do you think so!” squealed 
Sally, hesitating at the brink. 

“Have a good time, ladies,” Walk- 
er cried, divining Leona’s thought, 


as she stood tentatively splashing the 
mild waters. “I’m off for a stroll 
up the avenue. Go as far as you 
like.” 

He pulled on his battered shoes, 
bowed splendidly, and took himself 
away. As in the morning, he fol- 
lowed the brook, thinking reminis- 
cently of his success as a luncheon 
provider. 

Yet that Sally had beaten him in 
the race impressed him with a new 
sense of his physical deficiencies. 
What a futile life he had led! En- 
dowed with a well-squared frame up- 
on which to build a manly struc- 
ture of sinew and muscle, he had 
allowed himself to grow up with a 
soft, ineffectual body. Not only 
that, he thought; his mind had been . 
almost equally undeveloped. True, 
he was estimated a scholarly young 
man by those of academic views ; but 
he knew too bitterly, now, his want 
of those attributes of mentality that 
make real men. He had been a poet 
—bah! Such a poet. Now that he 
had come to a point of test, he was 
no match for either of his girl com- 
panions in sagacity or bodily en- 
dowment. They would have been as 
well off if he had drowned—perhaps 
better, since he was as likely as not 
to be a burden rather than a help to 
them in this crisis. 

It was very lonely in the woods. 
Unaccustomed sounds startled him. 
There was no company for him in 
the contemptuous’ brook, which 
flowed earnestly about its cool busi- 
ness, heedless of his presence. Curi- 
ous wood-creatures peeked at him 
from trees or rock-nooks ; birds flut- 
tered and twittered; little animals 
of various sorts—some tropical 
squirrel-breeds, he guessed—skipped 
in his path. All were busy, busy, 
busy. All had a living to get, and 
knew how to go about it. He alone 
of all that company must conjecture 
as to the nature of his next meal; 
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approved method of procedure for 
self-sustenance he had none. And 
he was man enough to feel that 
though Leona might be chosen leader 
of their party, a great responsibility 
rested upon him. 

In the event of rescue, to whom 
would people look for an accounting 
of the girls’ safety? Could he say, 
“Leona was made answerable by 
majority vote of us all?” Particu- 
larly would the burden rest upon 
him should any harm come to Leona 
or Sally. He had not brought them 
to this pass, it was true. But he was 
a man, and he would be held as their 
natural protector. 

Quite unconsciously a little flash 
of the pride of sex came and el- 
bowed for its inherent place, and by 
so much as its small mental displace- 
ment crowded out a portion of his 
shame of inferiority. He squared 
his shoulders and clinched his fists. 
In the butter-box business Tarking- 
ton’s father had met the odds of 
competition truculently. Walker re- 
membered having been told that his 
mouth and jaw reminded people of 
his father’s. He put up a hand and 
felt to see if, somehow, by atrophy 
of those qualities which it stood for, 
his own chin had become recedent. 
A week’s stubble pricked his fingers. 

By the side of a still pool Walker 
dropped on hands and knees to see 
what sort of man it would mirror 
back to him. He saw a weather- 
beaten face, tramp-like; the hair 
matted and at odds; the eyes bright 
and searching, under a slight scowl 
of scrutiny; the well-shaped jaw 
partly hidden by a thick, short beard 
which, he hoped, would look better 
when fully grown. Sea and sun had 
given his skin a _ healthy, ruddy 
brown. Altogether, the composite 
was not unmanly. 

“Murder!” thought its owner. 
“T’d hate to meet myself alone up a 
dark alley.” 








He kept on along the rising bed 
of the stream, and by-and-by came 
to a little open space; a sort of pla- 
teau, filled with a rank kind of high 
grass. He cut himself a stick, and 
carefully prodded ahead of him as 
he went, as a precaution against the 
reptiles. Half way across he stopped 
suddenly and stared. At the far 
edge of the meadow he saw a group 
of some sort of ruminant animals, 
five in all, and not unlike our com- 
mon deer, though smaller. Of the 
five, two were horned and larger 
than the others. All fed busily. 

Walker called softly, and waved 
his stick. The deer looked up more 
in curiosity than fear, examined him 
intently, and flicked their white-lined 
little tails. He shouted and waved 
his arms; whereupon all made off 
into the bush, but without undue 
haste, seemingly as a precautionary 
measure rather than in the quick im- 
pulse of self-preservation. 

Walker’s heart was beating fast. 
He had never seen deer outside a 
park. 

“Not very wild,” he thought. Still 
he knew one would never get very 
near them. He went over to the 
place where they had fed, and found 
the ground freely trampled, the bark 
of the trees bruised, many of the 
lower branches stripped of their 
tender leaves. Evidently the edge 
of the grass-ground was a favorite 
feeding place—some of the grass it- 
self was now short. 

As usual nowadays, he was very 
hungry. Some of the bushes bore 
strange berries; but of these he had 
no knowledge and dared not eat. 
But after a while he came to several 
trees bearing clusters of a fruit 
which he had never seen—though 
not altogether unlike a large apple, 
with a thick, roughish skin, almost a 
husk. Walker pulled one from its 
stem, and broke it open with a stone. 
Quantities of a syrupy juice spat- 
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fingers, 
The 


moistened his 
tentatively. 
juice had no peculiar character, oth- 
er than a mild degree of sweetness. 

For a long time the man stood and 
contemplated the pulpy inside of the 


tered and 
which he licked 


broken fruit. Was it poisonous? He 
peered about, and presently discov- 
ered remnants of the husks on the 
ground, some apparently quite fresh- 
ly felled, but plainly bitten and 
gnawed by some animal. 

“If it doesn’t poison a deer, it 
won’t poison me,” he decided, and 
bit into the fruit hungrily. The 
favor did not charm—neither did 
it repel him. He munched one after 
another, and found the pulp rather 
palatable, slightly tart. He conclu- 
ded that they would be better when 
riper, and gathered as many as he 
could carry. 

When he returned to the beach 
evening was near. Leona and Sal- 
ly, refreshed by their bath, had 
somehow managed to regain a kind 
of trimness, which is instinctive with 
most women. Their hair was neatly 
coiffed, and held in place by the big 
thorns they had used that morning. 
Their cheeks glowed, their eyes 
sparkled. 

“This seashore life surely does 
agree with you, ladies,” said Walk- 
er, laying down his store of fruit. 

“What are those?” asked Sally. 

“Search me,” said he. “Ask Li- 
oness. She’s an authority on nature- 
study.” 

The dark girl inspected the offer- 
ing. 

“Maybe they’re poisonous,” she 
hazarded. 

“I’m not dead yet,” Walker re- 
plied. “They may be slow poison; 
but the deer eat ’em.” 

“Deer!” exclaimed Sally. 
you really see deer?’ 

“The trouble with us,” said Leona 
judicially, “is that we’re all so dread- 
fully ignorant. I’ve read stacks of 


“Did 


’ 


books about people who are cast 
away on desert islands—” 

“This isn’t a desert island,” cor- 
rected Sally. 

“On desert islands,” went on Leo- 
na, “and it always turns out that 
the unfortunates are regular walk- 
ing botanies; also they are naviga- 
tors and blacksmiths and mathemati- 
cians and architects. They always 
know every sort of queer fruit by its 
right name, and discover all kinds of 
funny roots and fibers that they can 
make into soup and fish-lines and 
dress-goods. The day after they 
land they establish a chemical labora- 
tory for the manufacture of baking 
powder, dynamite, and petticoats. 
They build houses and boats and 
plant gardens—and whole chests 
come drifting ashore from nowhere 
stuffed full of clothes and reference 
books. As real, conventional, self- 
supporting castaways, we folks are 
distinctly not in it.” 

She thumped vigorously with a 
stone upon one of the husky vegeta- 
bles. 

“Just the same, it’s not a bit bad,” 
she said when she had sampled the 
pulp. “Have one, Talky?” 

“Eve slipping Adam the forbid- 
den apple,” commented Walker. 

They munched contentedly for fif- 
teen minutes. 

“I’m going to try one cooked,” 
said Sally. Raking a hole in the hot, 
sand-mixed ashes, she buried three 
or four of the “apples” and covered 
them with burning coals, to which 
she added a few dry sticks. The 
castaways awaited the result of this 
experiment quite eagerly, for their 
hunger was still keen. In half an 
hour they found that the heat had 
turned the husk-like skins into a 
hard, partly charred shell, enclosing 
a softened and steaming pulp that 
turned out to be exceedingly pala- 
table. 
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“"Ray for Talky!” cried Sally, 
licking a syrupy finger. “Did you 
say you could find those trees again?” 

“Uh, huh!” he answered. “There’s 
bushels of these things, too. I tell 
you what—maybe they’re pome- 
granates.” 

“Nonsense!’’ said Leona. “Noth- 
ing like °em. Look! when you get 
your shell scooped out, it makes a 
fine drinking cup.” 

“Some day,” remarked Walker, 
“I’m going to write a book entitled 
‘What-Is-It Island, or, Cast Away 
with Two Lady Robinson Crusoes’ 
—two; count ‘em.” 

Next morning Tarkington Walker 
arose from his bed on the sand with 
a pleasantly refreshed and buoyant 
feeling which he hardly remembered 
experiencing in all his life. A rosy 
dawn was in process of develop- 
ment away off at the world’s edge. 
Walker stirred up the smoldering 
embers, turning unburned ends back 
upon the new-springing blaze. <A 
pleasant, smoky tang filled the air. 

“Gosh!” thought Walker. “I can 
almost smell coffee.” He sighed, 
and, walking down to the water’s 
edge, contemplated the clear depths 
wistfully. Glancing over his shoul- 
ders, he saw that Leona and Sally 
still slept. ‘“Darned if I don’t!” 

Behind a bush near the brook’s 
mouth he laid off his scanty clothing. 

“I’d like to know how long those 
garments are going to last, anyhow,” 
he speculated, viewing their already 
dilapidated state. In another mo- 
ment he was plunging and sputtering 
in the sea. He was not a good swim- 
mer, and he made a tremendous 
splashing and commotion. It was 
fine fun; he spat out mouthfuls of 
salt water and grunted joyfully, 
practicing several different kinds of 
stroke. Then he. sat comfortably 
on the sandy bottom, his head only 
appearing above the waves. ; 

“Hello, Talky-Walk,” said a sil- 


very voice. It was Sally, sitting up 
where she had slept. “Look, Leo,” 
she went on. “Adam’s learning to 
swim !” 

“How’s the water?” called Leona. 

Walker stood not on the order of 
his going, but scrambled along 
through the water to the friendly 
bush and his discarded raiment. 
Leona and Sally crowed gleefully. 
Walker could hear them chattering 
and laughing as he hustled into his 
clothes. When he rejoined them, 
they were burying what were left 
of the “What-is-it” apples, as Sally 
called them, in the hot ashes. 

Leona looked at him a little quiz- 
zically. 

“It’s half an hour before break- 
fast,” she said. 

“That’s quite a while, if you're 
hungry as I am,” he replied in fatu- 
ous agreement. Then he looked at 
Leona. 

“You had a nice bath,” she said. 

“Oh!” said Walker. “Holler 
when breakfast is ready.” 

He scuttled off among the trees. 
A hundred yards back from the 
shore he sat and waited, listening 
to the far, shrill voices of the girls, 
as they played in the sea. The morn- 
ing air was very soft and sweet; mel- 
low forest odors filled his nostrils; 
at his left, twenty yards away, the 
brook ran singing over the stones. 
Somewhere in the forest an un- 
known, golden-throated bird, sang a 
matin that thrilled him through and 
through. His body glowed with a 
new and buoyant youth. It was as if 
the strange fruit he had found had 
distilled into his veins some charmed 
elixir, at once purifying and enrich- 
ing his blood. Inside his ragged 
shirt his heart sang triumphantly in 
unison with the distant bird. 

“Whoo-hoo! Whoo-hoo! Oh, 
Talky!” came the voice of Sally. 

“Bless her dear little heart!” 
thought the young man. 
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Refreshed, radiant, and beautiful, 
the two Eves greeted the returning 
Adam. He viewed them with mute 
admiration, worshiping as _ he 
walked across the sand. They stood 
poised by the little breakfast fire, the 
one a shining, golden young goddess, 
delicately rare as a flower, smiling 
with that wonderful charming smile 
of her old self; the other, a little 
taller, brown eyes sparkling, smooth 
olive skin glowing from her brisk 
exercise, the soft coiled luster of her 
hair framing her face and outlining 
the chaste, full curves of throat and 
bosom, her lips parted with a pretty 
word of thanks for Walker’s con- 
venient retirement. Of what use, 
thought he, are the superfluous folds 
of the “latest New York and Paris 
styles” on girls like these? Leona 
and Sally would adorn any clothes, 
even as they adorned these scant and 
faded remnants that even now threat- 
ened dissolution, fastened as they 
were with thorns chance-gathered in 
the woods. 

“If any one had told me that it 
was possible for girls to look posi- 
tively lovely in torn shirt waists and 
ragged, faded blue serge skirts—” 
he began, and paused. 

“Well?” said Leona, trying to be 
severe. 

“I’d have said 

“What ?” 

“That you and Sally could—and 
I'd have been dead right.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” returned the dark 
girl “You're an old fat fraud, 
Talky.” 

“Fraud nothing,” he declared in- 
dignantly. “And as for being fat, 
I bet I’ve lost thirty pounds in the 
last week.” 

“Not of hair,” said Sally slyly. 

“Eat your breakfast!” growled the 
affronted Walker. “What do you 
expect, anyhow? My valet’s gone 
back to London.” 


” 


, 


- VIII 
‘6 lS ought to have a house,” 
Leona observed as they sat 
comfortably on the beach after 
break fast. 

“What for?” asked Sally. “It’s 
jolly bunking on the sand. When I 
get home I’m going to throw away 
my mattress and sleep in a sand- 
box.” 

“For the simple reason,” explained 
the dark girl, “that we may never 
get home—or, anyhow, for a long, 
long time.” 

“Oh, Leona, don’t say you think 
we won't be rescued soon!” Sally 
pleaded. “You don't believe that, 
do you, Talky?” 

“If I had a cigarette,” said the 
young man, “I shouldn’t care’ 
whether we were ever rescued. In 
fact, I guess I don’t anyhow.” 

“You would if it rained,’ Leona 
said sententiously. 

“Well, how does one build a house, 
anyhow? I’m afraid of it, you 
know. I’ve known it to break up 
families. "Member the Dabneys? 
They decided to build, called in an 
architect, and then quarreled so furi- 
ously over the plans that they ended 
in the divorce court.” 

“No such thing,” 
“Dabney drank.” 

“You couldn’t blame him,” Talky 
rejoined. “Well, Leona, what kind 
of house are you contemplating ?” 

“Stone.” 

“Oh, yes, like ‘The Crags,’ Tem- 
perman’s place, at Newport. I al- 
ways did think that was some house ; 
but aren’t those large establishments 
terribly expensive to run? Good re- 
liable servants are so scarce, you 
know. Now, our butler 2 

“Look,” said Leona seriously, in 
spite of Walker’s banter. She 
walked to the far side of the beach, 
where a small, woody bank overhung 
the sand. At its crest grew thick, 
well-rooted bushes. 


Sally. 


said 
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“We could dig away a sort of re- 
cess,” she said, “and then build out 
in front of it a wall on each side— 
see?” She drew the three complet- 
ing sides of a rectangle, of which 
the back was formed by the earthen 
bank. If her plan were carried out, 
the result would be an enclosure with 
fifteen feet of frontage and a depth 
of about eight. Tarkington arose, 
pretended to spit upon his palms, 
which he rubbed together vigorously, 
and cried: 

“All right, Lioness ; give me a pick 
and shovel, quick.” 

“Solomon’s temple was built with- 
out hammers, wasn’t it?” demanded 
Sally. 

“Did anybody accuse one of us of 
being a Solomon?” Walker asked. 

“Not the male contingent,” said 
Leona. 

During the early forenoon they 
dug courageously at the earthen 
bank, kicking the dirt out in front 
and tramping it down as_ they 
worked. Sally used the big shell, 
which had a sharp edge. Leona, 
after a long search, found a slender 
stone, pointed and beveled, like a 
great butcher-knife. Walker pawed 
at the earth with his bare hands, first 
loosening it with a stick. Also, with 
his invaluable pocket-knife, he cut 
off the interfering roots of the 
bushes. By the estimated hour of 
ten o’clock a considerable brown scar 
showed in the bank. Likewise, three 
pairs of hands were blistered, and 
three pairs of shoulders ached 
wearily. 

“When did we eat?” said Walker. 

“Ages ago,” Sally replied. “When 
do we eat again, and what?” 

“T’ll go get some more fruit; and 
maybe a mushroom,” Walker vol- 
unteered. 

“Oh, take me with you, Talky- 
boy,” begged Sally. “Maybe we'd 
see those deer; besides, I’m tired of 
the beach.” 


“Want to come, too, Lioness?” 

“No, thank you. I’ll keep at this, 
And don’t be long, you two. I’m 
starved.” 

Sally and Walker followed the 
rough leading of the brook into the 
forest depths. The way was neither 
perilous nor difficult, but the thick 
vegetation made _ progress - slow. 
The travelers took hands over the 
rough places, helping to preserve a 
mutual balance. Once Sally slipped 
on a wet rock, and would have fall- 
en—Walker’s prompt arm about her 
waist saved her a possible injury. 

“Oh, thank you, Talky-boy.” 

She leaned against him, a little 
breathless. Her fragrant hair 
brushed his cheek. Walker made 
sure her balance was quite restored 
before releasing her. 

“Oh, Talky,” said Sally, “suppose 
Leo and I had been left alone in 


this place without anybody—without 


you? What should we have done?” 

“You don’t for a minute think 
Leona feels that way. do you?” he 
asked, flattered by Sally’s assertion 
of his usefulness. 

“Why, yes, of course,” said the 
girl, ‘“Only—well, Leo’s so—so— 
self-reliant and independent and all 
that; she told me once that no man 
would ever be essential to her.” 

“You mean she'd never admit it, 
even if one were,” Walker said. 
‘But how about Ridgeway Bliss?” 

“T used to think,” replied Sally, 
“that there was something wrong 
about the combination. Leona likes 
a man she can—well—henpeck, if 
you like. Only of course Leona’s 
so lovely the man would never know 
he was being hen-pecked. She ad- 
mired poor Ridge tremendously—yet 
they had some terrific spats. I 
shouldn’t tell you that ; but it’s true.” 

“No woman likes a man she can 
hen-peck,” asserted Walker. “Le- 
ona only thinks she likes that sort; 
she couldn’t love a man she couldn't 
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respect. She probably loved Bliss 
for the very reason that he didn’t al- 
ways agree with her. And for the 
reason that she can twist me around 
her little finger, she couldn't care a 
snap of that same finger for me.” 

“According to that sort of reason- 
ing, then, you’d better pick a row 
with her.” 

_ “With Leona? Never!” 

“But if you believe what you say, 
how else can you make her fond of 
you?” 

“Oh, Sally, what good would it 
do me to make her fond of me now? 
We'll probably all be starved to death 
in six weeks.” 

“How cheerful! Well, then, you’d 
best make love to her while you’ve 
time, Talky.” 

“She doesn’t want to be 
love to,” he said peevishly. 


made 
“She 


wants to build a house.” 
It was very warm in the woods, 
and scrambling along over the stones 


and through thick undergrowth was 
arduous work. Sally’s cheeks were 
flushed with the exertion of their 
progress. Her rich hair, pulled this 
way and that by hindering twigs, 
clung about her moist brow in little, 
crinkling wisps. Her breath came 
pantingly from her parted red lips, 
and she caught frequently at her 
companion’s arm for aid or balance. 
Somewhere a jealous bough had torn 
a big rent in her waist, exposing the 
satiny white skin from throat to arm- 
pit. 

Across Tarkington Walker’s eyes 
swam a dizzying mist. He caught 
the girl roughly, and kissed her sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t!” she cried, and pushed him 
away with all her strength, so that 
he toppled over and sprawled head- 
long in the bushes. Sally extended 
a helping hand. “Get up, you jolly 
fraud,” she said, “I’m not Leona.” 

“No, you’re not,” said the rueful 
lover. “If you were, I should prob- 


ably have a broken neck. That was 
an awful push, Sallykins; I guess 
Leona would have stood me on my 
head. I’m sorry I was—was—fresh. 
Somehow, I couldn’t help it.” 

“You'll have to help it,” said Sally 
severely. ‘Besides, that beard of 
yours is like barbed wire.” 

They came to the meadow at last; 
gathered and ate of the pulpy fruit; 
and then made their way back to the 
shore, where Leona was poking the 
half-defunct fire. 

“What made you so long?” she de- 
manded. 

“It’s a long way,” said Sally. 
didn’t see the deer.” 

“T wonder,” Leona speculated, “if 
we could get one of those deer. I’m 
wild for a steak.” 

She showed her companions what 
she had done in their absence. 
Somehow she had set up the two 
front corner posts of the hut, bind- 
ing them at the top to a horizontal 
pole, by means of tough vine-fibers 
and reeds. From this pole others 
sloped back to the bank, forming the 
framework for a crude roof. 

“Fine! Fine!” approved Walker. 
“Considerable bungalow! Now how 
about the walls? It'll take ages to 
pile °em up of stones, without ce- 
ment. They’d come tumbling down, 
any minute.” 

“If we can find poles enough,” 
said Leona, “they would do nicely, 
and I think they’d be stronger than 
the stones.” 

“But I always did so want to live 
in a brownstone house,” said Sally, 
with a mock pout. “Which side are 
you going to put the porte-cochére?” 

All through the afternoon they 
labored. Sally continued to dig 
away at the earth, increasing the 
depth of the hut as had been origin- 
ally planned. After the poles form- 
ing the walls were set up, the ad- 
vantage of piling stones against them 
on the outside, with a row of heavy 


“We 
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stones along the base on the inside, 
became obvious. The work was of 
the roughest and crudest. Nothing 
much larger than one’s finger could 
be cut with Walker’s small, dull 
pocket-knife. To risk breaking the 
blade was not to be thought of. 

At night the work seemed hardly 
to have been begun. The three cast- 
aways ached in every bone. Absolute 
exhaustion claimed them, and they 
ate their scant remaining fruit list- 
lessly, tipped over upon the sand, 
and were instantly asleep. Conse- 
quently their fire went out. 

“What’s the use of a fire, any- 
how?” demanded Sally. “We've 
nothing to cook.” 

Fortunately, the weather held fair 
for a week. Had it changed with 


accustomed tropical violence, the trio 
would have been in sore straits. The 
problem of food was serious and 
ever-present. They never knew, at 


the end of one meal, that another 
would be forthcoming. The pulpy 
fruit had lost its charm, especially 
when eaten raw; with much labor, 
the fire was again started. 

Leona made a cleverly designed 
spear for catching fish, however, 
which served its purpose well. 
Moreover, it was so simple that 
when it wore out or became broken. 
another could be made in a few min- 
utes. The implement consisted 
merely of a long, forked stick, with 
a third “tine” or short, sharpened 
point in the angle of the fork. All 
three became expert in its use, espe- 
cially Sally, who, by consent of the 
others, was relieved of the harder 
sorts of work. 

“T don’t mind heavy lifting,” said 
Leona manfully, “but I hate to see 
Sally lugging rocks. Somehow, it 
isn’t becoming.” 

“Do you think it is becoming to 
you, Lioness?” asked Walker. “It 
isn’t just what I call appropriate for 
any reg’lar lady.” 


“In some European countries, the 
women do all the heavy work,” she 
asserted. “Savages make their wives 
work, always. I don’t see that we're 
much different from savages just 
now. 

“Only you’re not my wives,” said 
Walker slyly. “Even a_ savage 
doesn’t make a woman carry rocks 
or haul him around in a cart unless 
he’s married to her.” 

“No man on earth will ever make 
me do anything, whether he’s my 
husband or not, civilized or savage, 
Talky.” 

Leona’s eyes glistened with a hint 
of truculence. 

“Oh, I believe you,” Walker has- 
tened to assure her. “I believe you.” 

The hut was finished at last. They 
thatched it with grass and reeds, 
interwove the walls with all sorts of 
fibrous growths that possessed a rea- 
sonable degree of tensile strength. 
Around the outside, rocks were piled 
to the height of Walker’s hips. Most 
of these he brought and laid him- 
self; and since the shore was not 
abundant in small stones, some of 
them had to be toted from the brook- 
bed, no small distance. 

Leona’s triumph was a little fire- 
place at the back of the cabin, which 
she built out of small pieces of wood, 
piled criss-cross, and lined with 
small stones and clay mud from the 
mouth of the brook. Under her di- 
rection, Walker made a chimney in 
much the same way ; and one evening 
the castaways held a pathetic house- 
warming, laying the fire on the new 
hearth and touching it off with a 
brand from their beach-fire. The 
draught caught and drew the 
wreathing smoke into the flue, and 
all ran outside to see the blue wisp 
come curling out at the chimney- 
lip. 

Sally that day had killed a big 
fish in a pool of the cove—not a 
trout, but some deep-water idler 
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with golden-red sides, and an un- 
reasonable prejudice against being 
taken. Sally had had a great tussle 
with him, at which Leona and Walk- 
er shrieked with glee. The blonde 
girl wrestled with the fish, and was 
drawn splashing and floundering into 
the pool, while the slippery creature 
flopped and thumped about, all but 
escaping her determined grasp. At 
last, dripping, disheveled, and sput- 
tering with anger, she came and 
dumped the quivering thing on the 
ground in front of the hut. 
“There!” she shrilled, offended by 
the amusement of her companions. 
“I guess I’ve done my share of get- 
ting the living for this precious fam- 
ily to-day. I’m sick of fish, anyhow. 


Why doesn’t one of you brilliant 
out-of-door sports figure out some 
way to get some venison?” 
But her anger quickly passed. 
She looked very lovely to Walker. 
During the days of hard work that 


had gone by, less and less attention 
had been paid by any of the casta- 
ways to dress. Moreover, they had 
less and less dress to merit their at- 
tention. The weather made no de- 
mands for protective covering; the 
days were hot, and the sand absorbed 
so much warmth during the day that 
the night coolness was tempered by 
its radiation. Frequent forest ex- 
cursions in search of food and build- 
ing materials had torn and shredded 
their garments beyond all repair. 
Had all three contributed their en- 
tire aggregate wardrobe, there would 
not have been the material to make 
a suit for a ten-year-old boy. 

The tropic sun and wind had 
tanned the faces and bodies of all 
three. Leona was the darkest. 
Coming up out of the sea after her 
morning bath, she looked like a shin- 
ing bronze Juno, straight, slim, and 
radiant. Sally’s hair, sun-bleached, 
made a marvelous crown of rippling 
gold, and when loosened, cascaded, 


thick and soft, almost to her knees. 
In the water, she piled it high on 
her head, a great shimmering mass. 

All three became expert swim- 
mers. After the house was finished 
a period of semi-idleness followed, 
so the three spent hours in the ocean. 
Walker, in a bathing suit that con- 
sisted of a wisp left from what had 
once been his white flannel trousers, 
tumbled about with Leona and Sally 
in the water. Leona knew all the 
spectacular “trudgeons” and “crawls” 
that adepts use for exhibition or 
speed, and taught them to her com- 
panions at the rate of twenty dollars 
per lesson. 

“I’m a monopoly,” she said. “I 
put the price of lessons as high as 
my customers can afford to pay. I'd 
make ’em twenty-five, but then you 
would have me investigated.” 

Since the lessons were by no means 
limited to one a day, at the end of 
a few weeks Sally and Walker owed 
her an enormous sum. 

“Tf the man who marries me un- 
dertakes to pay my debts, we'll have 
a bankrupt honeymoon,” said Sally. 

“And I'll have to marry Leona to 
get square with her,’ Walker de- 
clared. 

Day after day passed without the 
least sign of a possible rescue. The 
island was evidently entirely out of 
every sea-path of commerce. The 
impracticability of setting up any 
conspicuous sort of distress signal 
was obvious. They were too low 
down for such a signal to be seen; 
and they wanted the very materials 
for its making. 

“Some day we can go and climb 
that little mountain,” said Leona. 
“Perhaps we can set up some sort of 
signal there that will be seen. But 
we can’t go there barefooted; and 
our rickety old shoes wouldn’t stand 
walking a mile in the woods or up a 
mountainside.” 

At times they would get into their 
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boat and paddle a few hundred yards 
out on the Pacific. But they had too 
keen a recollection of their shipwreck 
and the interminable days of float- 
ing under the glaring sun to dare 
any extended expedition. 

“That other island might be nearer 
the steamer paths,” said Sally, one 
day. 

“True,” agreed Leona. “But also, 
it may be inhabited by a lot of rough, 
rude cannibals. I don’t want to take 
the chance.” 

“How do we know we're the only 
people on this island?” asked Walk- 
er. 

“We don’t. If we had some good 
paddles, we could circumnavigate it. 
though, and find out.” 

“TI meant to make those paddles,” 
Walker stated; “but I’ve been so 
blamed busy lately P 

“You owe me pretty nearly five 
thousand dollars for swimming les- 
sons,” said Leona practically. “It’s 
time you paid a little something on 
account.” 

“T’'ll make you a pair of paddles 
for a thousand dollars apiece,” he 
offered. 

“Done,” said Leona. “I'll give 
you two weeks.” 

Of the art of making paddles 
Walker had no more idea than the 
man in the moon. His first step was 
the location of suitable material. He 
set out into the forest in quest of 
it one morning, armed with the trio’s 
most valued possession, the pocket- 
knife. Since Walker’s shore cos- 
tume now exceeded but a little in 
voluminousness the one he wore 
when swimming, he was, obviously, 
without a pocket; so he carried the 
knife strung about his neck with a 
cord, woven by Sally from the last 
shreds of her linen waist. 

“Two thousand dollars!” Walker 
laughed to himself. “What would I 
want of two thousand dollars? If I 
had it, I’d drop it in the ocean, I 
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guess. But a pair of paddles—that’s 
something. And it isn’t really the 
paddles I want, either. It’s just the 
experience of making ‘em—the proof 
that I actually know how to do some- 
thing useful. Seems to me if I hada 
saw and a draw-shave, I could make 
oars for all the galleys of Rome.” 


IX 

F one of Tarkington Walker’s 

friends of other days had met him 
that morning, as he _ strode off 
through the forest—well, let’s an- 
alyze this new Tarkington. 

No longer fat, he presented the ap- 
pearance of a trained distance-run- 
ner. Under his tanned and tough- 
ened skin there were real, usable 
muscles ; not muscles in bunches and 
lumps, like those of a circus weight- 
lifter, but stringy, lean, steel-strap 
muscles that responded electrically to 
every impulse of his now perfectly 
keyed nervous system. His hair, 
once soft and wavy, now somewhat 
coarsened by constant wetting in 
salt water, had grown almost to his 
shoulders, and his once stubbly beard 
had become soft and full over his 
strong jaws. Taking a leaf from the 
girls’ book, he had learned the art 
of keeping his hair and beard in 
some sort of order by frequent comb- 
ings with thorns or sharpened wood. 

Instead of a lazy, dreaming poet, 
Tarkington Walker had become a 
man, lean and wiry, as healthy as a 
young bear, and capable of sustained 
effort. From the enforced solution 
of the daily problems of existence, 
he had found out how to use his 
brain, and his mind worked with the 
easy promptness that actuated his 
physical being. Doubtless he looked 
the savage, yet the new life had de- 
veloped in him the traits of the 
strong man—self-reliance, control, 
body-and-brain co-ordination, and a 
high-headed pride of being. 

By his sufferance, now, Leona 
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still remained nominally the head of 
the “family.” And it was even now 
Leona who advanced each new 
thought for their preservation or 
comfort. Walker preferred it so; he 
liked to be hen-pecked by this high- 
spirited Juno, with her masterful 
ways and quick intuitions of exped- 
iency. Oddly enough, she still 
seemed to regard both Sally and 
Walker as children and dependents. 
She issued brisk orders, decided 
questions for them all, and conscious- 
ly enacted the duties of executive, 
just as it had been from the first 
her right to do, by the vote of her 
fellows. 

It pleased Walker to encourage her 
in this. With inward chuckles, he 
practised small deceptions that sus- 
tained her in her own opinion of her 
responsibility. Sally knew it. 

“Why don’t you ever beat Leo at 
anything?” she queried. “You make 








yourself out a—a 
“Mutt ?” 
“Yes. It isn’t fair to yourself. 


Why should you let her think she’s 
so absolutely superior in all ways? 
Do you think you are treating her 
fairly ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. TI like her 
when she’s commanding and magnif- 
icent. It becomes her. I don’t mind 
being hen-pecked—it’s fun.” 

“By Leo!” said Sally, with a little 
pout. “You wouldn't let me hen- 
peck you r 

“Sweetheart!” cried Walker, tak- 
ing the girl’s hand. “You can—you 
do hen-peck me! You're doing it 
now! I like it.” 

She drew her hand away quickly. 

“Spoony old thing!” she said. 
“When are you ever going to get 
sense ?”” 

“Never, I hope, if it means to stop 
loving either of you.” 

“Old Mormon!” 

“Hooray for Brigham Young!” he 
crowed. “If we ever get off What- 
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Is-It Island, I’m going to take both 
of you and elope to Salt Lake City.” 

“There isn’t going to be any third 
party when / elope, Mister Walker. 
I'm going for a swim.” 

She leaped up and away, darting 
along the shore and out to the end of 
the little rock promontory that stud- 
ded one side of the cove. At its ex- 
tremity she made no pause, but 
sprang in a headlong curve into the 
Pacific, her white body gleaming like 
ivory in the sun. 

“Some dive!” commented Walker. 
“Hello, Lioness—where’d you get 
that ?” 

“How silly for Sally to wet her 
hair!” said Leona. “Look, I’ve 
brought something—a little millin- 
ery.” 

She had picked up in the woods a 
bird, dead through some wood-cruel- 
ty or accident. On breast and tail 
and wings blazed all the colors of the 
spectrum. Walker took the bird and 
severed the wings—scarlet, they 
were, fiery and flaming. Leona fast- 
ened them quickly with thorns in the 
coils of her dark hair, one on either 
side. 


“Wonderful!” said Walker. The 
girl stood before him, a-tiptoe, 
straight as an arrow, her head 


thrown back, arms extended later- 
ally and downward, with delicate 
wrists bent, palms toward the ground 
and fingers snug together. Walker 
would not have been surprised to 
see her go soaring into space. The 
exquisite grace of her slender brown 
hody, poised on toes that seemed 
scarcely to bear a_ feather-weight 
upon the ground, thrilled him like 
fire. 

Leona ran down the _ beach, 
splashed in up to her hips, and then 
went ploughing off toward Sally, 
the dazzling scarlet of the bird's 
wings bobbing vividly against the 
blue of the sea. 

Here was a new light on Leona’s 
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character—the underlying femininity 
touched into flame by the adornment 
of a bird’s wing. Walker sighed a 
large, sincere sigh. He didn’t want 
to be rescued. 

All this had been an incident of 
the day he went in search of paddle- 
timber. Now he thrust on through 
the forest, no longer, as he had been 
weeks before, fluttering and dis- 
turbed at each unaccustomed sound. 
The only thing about him except the 
knife that at all suggested civiliza- 
tion was the dilapidated pair of once- 
white tennis-shoes he wore. And 
these would soon go the way of 
other wornout things. 

Walker sat down, presently, upon 
a fallen tree. He needed to think. 
The making of a pair of paddles, 
even in two weeks, out of green 
wood with a _ pocket-knife hardly 
more than big enough to sharpen a 
pencil, presented a serious problem. 
He racked his brain for an idea. 
Meanwhile he idly picked at the 
wood-fiber of the log. 

On the outside the wood had be- 
gun to decay, but soon he came to 
sounder layers. The substance was 
fibrous, tough, of a clean reddish 
color. Half-absently the young man 
opened his knife and by dint of a 
little cutting and a good deal of man- 
ual strength found himself in pos- 
session of a substantial sliver of the 
wood. He bent it tentatively in his 
fingers; it gave under pressure and 
then sprang back with a snap. 

Walker was deep in _ thought. 
Providence had vouchsafed him two 
lovely, radiant, and amiable Eves. 
After all, his was the responsibility 
for their lives. Thank God, he had 
known this all along; but now he 
knew that he was somehow equal to 
the burden. 

The resilient wood, released from 
his fingers, sprang back and thwacked 
him soundly on one knee. The sting 
of it brought him to himself. 





“Hello!” he thought. “Here’s 
something.” 

He examined the wood closely. 
The grain of it was long, straight, 
and cleanly defined. In a six-foot 
piece there was no sign of knot or 
flaw. Suddenly, with a little cry, 
Walker dropped upon his knees by 
the log and fell to work desperately, 
though with sufficient care, to clean 
away the shell of punky, rotted out- 
side layers. Underneath he found a 
wealth of sound, firm wood. 

All the forenoon he labored—with 
fingers, with knife, with wedge- 
shaped stones, and with other stones 
used to hammer home the wedges. 
The log, groaning, fell apart, cleft as 
smoothly as with a saw. Repeating 
the process, he quartered the halves, 
pursued his advantage, and finally 
had in his possession a score of 
straight strips, half as thick as his 
wrist. Interest in the task had for 
the time being displaced even his al- 
ways-present appetite. Now the 
slanting shadows told him that he 
had been away all day, so he hid his 
rods, marked the place, and went 
shoreward, immensely pleased with 
himself. 

To the girls’ questions, he replied 
that he had sought wood for the 
paddles—that he thought he had 
found something, but must go again 
next day. To avoid the appearance 
of preoccupation, he was unusually 
garrulous during supper. 

“I do believe Talky likes being a 
savage,” said Leona. She had laid 
aside her scarlet wings, but Walker 
saw that she had, during the day, 
woven a fillet of grass to hold them 
in place. Sally was now busied with 
such another band, in which she most 
ingeniously engaged a series of the 
brilliant feathers, all of which Leona 
had given her excepting only the 
two wings. Sally showed the de- 
light of a child with a new plaything. 
Like Leona, she found her own sex 
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enhanced by the contemplation of the 
material for self-adornment. 

“Fine feathers,” hinted Walker 

“Help to make fine birds,’ com- 
pleted Sally. 

“Some birds don’t need ’em,” he 
went on. 

“All birds like them,” she said de- 
murely. 

The nights were a little cooler now. 
Sometimes Leona and Sally crept in- 
side the hut and made a little fire. 
But Walker passed his nights on the 
sand, sleeping like a log from sun- 
down to dawn. He had gathered a 
great bundle of dried grasses, un- 
der which he crept if chilly. 

He was away with the first peep 
of dawn, long before the girls awoke 
to take their morning plunge. Be- 
side his knife, he carried a little 
bunch of the dead bird’s less spec- 
tacular feathers. All that forenoon 
he wrought, and when noontime came 
left behind him a great pile of 
shavings and three beautifully 
smooth rods of the resilient cedar- 
like wood. That afternoon he made 
many smaller rods, each round and 
straight as—as—yes, as an arrow. 
lor they were arrows, and the larger 
rods would be, when strung with the 
tough fiber of a vine Leona had dis- 
covered, bows of true curve and no 
mean power. 

Walker feathered his arrows with 
the borrowed plumage of Leona’s 
bird; but points he had not. He 
sharpened all the arrows, however, 
hoping that they would penetrate 
smallet game without much danger 
of breaking. For practice, he made 
a few shorter arrows with blunt 
heads. 

“Have you got your paddles made, 
Talky-boy ?” asked Leona that night. 
“You’ve been away two days now; 
you must have found something.” 

“Only some good wood,” he 
evaded. He knew that he still had 


enough of his log material for sev- 
eral paddles; and he knew how to 
split and shape it. Paddles had lost 
interest for the time. 

“What is Talky up to?” he heard 
Sally ask Leona, inside the hut. But 
the dark girl’s reply was indistin- 
guishable. Next morning he again 
took himself off into the bush at 
daybreak. With his bows and ar- 
rows he headed up the brook, and 
sought the grassy plateau of the deer 
herd and the “what-is-it” apples. 
But this morning he did not go 
hunting, though the deer were there 
ahead of him. So frequent had been 
the visits of the castaways in quest 
of food—even after the season for 
the strange fruit had long past—that 
the deer paid scant attention to his 
intrusion, merely looking up as he 
emerged from the forest, and re- 
turning forthwith to their breakfast. 

Fifty yards distant stood a lonely 
tree, well apart from its fellows, its 
foot buried in the tall grass. Walker 
attached his bow-string, fitted an ar- 
row, and drew the notch to his cheek. 

“Twang!” sang the freed string: 
the arrow leaped forth, its flight 
straight and true for half the dis- 
tance to the tree. Then it wavered, 
lost its force, and fell weakly. 

“That’s funny,” thought Walker. 
He tried another, with a similar re- 
sult. Bitterly disappointed, he went 
on after the second missile, finding 
both after a short search. Puzzled, 
he studied his weapons for some 
meaning, sighting them carefully. 
The arrows were true, carefully 
feathered, perfect. 

The young man walked to the 
wood-edge and sat down. crest-fal- 
len at the non-fulfilment of his high 
hopes. At his feet purred the brook 
over the gravel. With the advance 
of the dry season, the volume of 
water had measurably shrunken. 
Walker sat lost in baffled specula- 
tion, his eyes fixed upon the stones. 
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“The Indians used arrows with 
stone heads,” he mused. At his feet 
lay an agglomeration of small min- 
eral trash of many sizes and shapes. 
tle dropped on his knees and pawed 
among the rocky fragments, until he 
found a thin, sharp-edged chip. It 
could hardly be said to approximate 
an arrow-head, but perhaps it would 
do. With his pocket-knife, he cut a 
deep slot in the end of one of his 
blunt arrows; fitted the little stone 
therein; bound it in place as well as 
he could with a tough vine-thread; 
and once more took aim at the dis- 
tant tree. This time the arrow, well 
weighted and balanced, held true, 
and Walker saw it glance from the 
trunk. Jubilantly, he raced across 
the intervening space and examined 
the bark; yes, a little piece had been 
chipped out, and a tender green 
wound showed where the arrow-head 
had struck. He found the missile; 
the stone had been dislodged by the 
impact and was lost. But small 
sharp stones were plentiful. 

“I guess that’s pretty poor,” tri- 
umphed the delighted marksman. 
“Now, if that had been a squirrel 


’ 


or a bird, maybe it wouldn’t have 
knocked him down at all; no, in- 
deed.” 

All that day Tarkington Walker 
practised the fascinating sport of 
archery and whittled arrows with 


heavy blunted heads. At night he 
returned to camp filled with pleasant 
anticipation for another day. 

“How about our paddles?” de- 
manded Leona. “I’m crazy to see 
what’s on the other side of this is- 
land. I’d have made ’em myself, 
but you’ve carried the knife off every 
day. old pig!” 

“Don’t you worry about paddles, 
Lioness,” said Walker. “We'll have 
a pair pretty soon.” 

He turned to Sally. 

“Why, Sallykins,” he said, 
“where'd you get that awful b’ack’n- 


boo spot on your—ahem—limb 2’ 

“Leo’s been teaching me to 
wrestle,” dimpled the blonde girl. 

“I should say she had. First 
thing you know, she'll teach you to 
box; then she'll give you a black 
eye or two.” 

Leona, humming softly, held a 
good-sized fish before the fire to 
broil. The odor started a pleasant 
moisture under Walker’s tongue. 

“How'd you like a grilled part- 
ridge?” he asked. 

“Don’t talk so,” the dark girl pro- 
tested. “I’ve eaten so much fish, | 
expect soon to have scales.” 

“Some mermaid!” gurgled Walk- 
er. 
“Old silly!” cried Leona pettishly. 
“You’re always talking that way. 
Why, for goodness’ sake, don’t you 
bring us a bird or some venison or 
something? You’ve been loafing off 
in the woods now for days, leaving 
us here to guess what you could pos- 
sibly be up to. Do you wonder I've 
been teaching Sally to wrestle? I’m 
bored, if you want to know. If 
something doesn’t happen soon, I'll 
blow up.” 

“Does she learn readily?” asked 
the young man. 

“T got one fall out of three—not 
bad for a beginner.” boasted Sally. 

The hold which the physical life 
had taken upon them all had ceased 
to astonish Walker. Six weeks ago 
he would not have believed that the 
gentle Sally, with her delicate breed- 
ing, her shy, intensely feminine ways, 
would become a romping sea-nymph, 
boyishly vigorous, tanned a warm 
rose-brown from nape to heel, as 
rollicking a young animal as any 
playful little bear. He would have 
said Leona would take to the life 
more naturally. It was in her make- 
up to do these things. 

Next morning he had opportunity 
to learn for himself just how black- 
and-blue spots come to wrestlers. 














He lay on the sand sunning himself 
after his dip in the sea, idly watching 
Leona and Sally, who still played 
about like a couple of porpoises. 
Coming up out of the waves, these 
two amazing water-sprites suddenly 
fell into an attitude of mutual of- 
fense. They crouched, circling, 
watchful, eager. Sally leaped for- 
ward, throwing an arm about Leona’s 
neck; they swayed, toppled over on 
the sand, and went whirling and 
sliding along the smooth wet shore, a 
mad tangle of arms and legs, out of 
which Leona presently emerged up- 
permost. She looked to be winner, 
but the agile Sally, digging her pink 
heels into the sand, wriggled eel-like 
out of her difficulty, and turned the 
tide of battle so completely and sud- 
denly that the dark girl’s shoulders 
were pinned to the sand before she 
could find an appropriate or effectual 
defense. 


“Now,” cried Sally gleefully, 
“that makes us even; two falls a- 
piece.” 


“T'll get you next time, old lady,” 
Leona assured her, a little piqued. 
“There are a few tricks I haven't 
shown you. Why, there’s Adam 
Lazybones watching the fun. Is 
breakfast ready?” She stopped and 
surveyed him, a wicked gleam in her 
eye. “Want to try it? I'll bet five 
thousand dollars I win—come, here’s 
a chance for you to even up on the 
swimming lessons, seeing you don’t 
pay in paddles.” 

“No, thanks,” said Walker, grin- 
ning. “I can’t make paddles with a 
broken arm.” 

“’Fraid-cat!” she jeered. 

“’S that so?” he called; and was 
on his feet in a flash. 

“Go on, Talky!” cried Sally. 
“Take her down a bit—show her she 
isn’t the whole thing on this little 
island—ooh! - Now, what do you 
know about that?” 

For Tarkington, swept quite away 
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by Leona’s taunt, had gone forth 
innocently, like a lamb to the slaught- 
er. The girl did not circle or fence, 
but closed with a rush. He felt the 
cold satin of her wet body, flung out 
his arms for a hold, with that caution 
natural to chivalrous man lest he 
should bruise her in some way, 
when— 

Bing! 

His shoulders came into such viol- 
ent contact with the sand that a 
whole Milky Way of stars and plan- 
ets and meteors shot across his vis- 
ion. Leona was sitting on his chest. 
He had estimated her weight at a 
scant hundred-and-twenty. He 
hastily changed his figure to some- 
thing nearer a ton. 

“Get up, you rude thing!” he 
grunted. Walker was trying to be 
funny and nonchalant, but quite 
without success. Leona trotted up 
the beach, laughing and slapping one 
brown leg. 

“Oh, joy!” she cried. “Oh buckets 
of joy! Want to try it again?” 

“Aren’t you mean, Leo,” purred 
Sally. “Poor old Talky-Walk! 
You treat him like a dog.” 

“That was a put-up game,” sput- 
tered Tarkington bitterly. “You 
girls had it fixed up before I was 
awake!” 

“Shame!” they cried, all injured 
innocence. “Not a word of truth in 
it.” And Leona added, “Come on, 
Talky-boy! Eat your breakfast; 
Leo’s sorry she bumped him so 
hard.” 

“Tf you aren’t now,” he grumbled, 
“you will be some day.” 

In truth, the match had not been 
a fair one. Leona had been able to 


take advantage of his natural hesi- 
tancy to meet her headlong attack as 
he would have met that of a man. 
She knew it—she had planned it so. 
Talky-Walk had been getting alto- 
gether too sure of himself lately. 
She resented seeing him come back 
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to camp each night empty-handed, 
yet with the unconsciously complac- 
ent look of one who has achieved 
greatly. 

But by the time breakfast had been 
eaten, good-nature was restored all 
around. To himself, Walker prom- 
ised the future satisfaction of an 
evened account. Somehow, it made 
him chuckle. 


X 

ALKER had made three bows; 

had tested them all; had pro 
vided an abundance of the practice 
arrows, though but a few of the 
stone-headed ones, since stones of 
just the right shape were not easy 
to find. After breakfast he disap- 
peared into the thicket, but returned 
immediately. The girls shrilled with 
delight at the unexpected gifts. 

“Nice old hard-working Talky- 
boy!” said Sally. She stepped up 
suddenly and kissed him; then backed 
away, lest he return the salute. 
Leona made no such demonstration, 
though the young man looked at her 
half-expectantly. The dark girl was 
eagerly trying the tension of the 
cords, the spring of the bow. She 
scrutinized the workmanship critic- 
ally. 

“T must say, Talky-Walk,” she 
said seriously, “that you have done 
yourself exceedingly noble. They’re 
perfectly splendid. I don’t see how 
you did it.” Then, ruefully, “I was 
rough with you, wasn’t 1? That was 
a shame, after all your goodness and 

and—chivalry toward us.” She 
slipped an arm about Sally’s slim 
waist. “Do you know, boy, we’re 
really dreadfully fond of you—aren’t 
we, Sallybug ?” 

“T’ve told him so—haven’t I, 
Talky?” defended Sally. “Only, if 
he wouldn’t get—spoony. Maybe 
we'll be rescued some day—and I 
can’t help remembering that we were 
civilized once.” 


“He doesn’t get spoony with me,” 
said Leona. It was plain to Walker 
that in this short speech lay a pretty 
pointed rebuke for the blonde girl, 
as if it must be Aer fault if he had 
ever overstepped the most rigidly 
Platonic limits. Sally pouted, and 
remarked : 

“Fiddlesticks, Leo! Don’t be an 
old prude!” 

All three developed considerable 
skill as marksmen. And this was 
fortunate, for, with a change in the 
season, nature became less friendly. 
There were days on end when no 
fish came into the cove from the sea, 
and Leona thought even the big trout 
in the brook had gone off into deep 
salt water. Winds sprang up un- 
announced—once so violent a storm 
came out of the east that great waves 
were piled almost at the door of the 
hut, and torrents of spray battered 
against the wall. Rains became fre- 
quent, and the ill-protected three 
must huddle at home, suffering from 
cold and hunger. The chimney blew 
down and had to be rebuilt, and but 
for extra lashings of vines and roots, 
the hut would have been unroofed. 
Sometimes they had no food for as 
much as twenty-four hours. 

But the sun would come back and 
shine two or three days at a time, 
warming the castaways, drying what 
slender shreds of clothing they still 
retained, and permitting the hunt- 
ing with bow and arrow that now 
served as their principal resource for 
food. In the first wet weather it was 
impossible to keep a fire, but they 
took warning of experience, and be- 
fore the next rainstorm collected a 
quantity of fairly dry wood which 
they held in reserve. 

The game that fell mostly to their 
bows consisted of birds and small 
creatures of the squirrel tribe. Of 
these, both fur and feather were 
jealously hoarded; but without con- 
tinuously dry weather the skins 
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would spoil. Some they managed to 
save by means of smoking; but the 
results were far from satisfactory. 
Times of real hardship fell upon this 
Eden of the double Eve. The nights 
were cold, the days more than likely 
to be wet. Yet the castaways, look- 
ing closer and closer into the face of 
suffering and possible future starva- 
tion, kept up their spirits by a deter- 
mined and _ heroic cheerfulness. 
Their health was perfect, and though 
they often felt the pangs of extreme 
hunger, they were not yet near to 
actual starvation, and hoped desper- 
ately that they might manage to 
weather the rainy season in some 
way. Life looked very good to these 
three, their situation notwithstand- 
ing. 

“Do you remember that time,” 
reminisced Sally, “when Leona 
brought us the first of those big 
mushrooms, and we wanted to know 
if it was poisonous? And Leona 


asked us if we really cared very much 
whether it was or not.” 
“That was a hundred years ago,” 


said Walker. “One of that trio is 
no longer with us.” 

“What?” cried both girls; then, 
“Oh! I see. Yes, it’s true, Talky. 
You are different.” 

“Nice old Talky,” said Sally. 

“I didn’t want to live very much 
that day,” said Walker, “but I’m 
crazy to live now.” 

“Even if we're never rescued?” 
asked Leona. 

“Even if we stay here for ages,” 
he declared fervently. “And you?” 

“It hasn’t been all bad, surely,” 
said the cautious Leona. “If this 
chilly weather keeps up, I’d like a 
few clothes.” She plucked a little 
dubiously at one of a very few 
mothy-looking squirrel-skins that 
quite failed to answer in any ade- 
quate way the purposes either of cov- 
ering or of protection. 


“Me too,” sighed Sally. “A post- 


age stamp and a fillet of pretty 
feathers do well enough for the kind 
of days we used to have, but—b-r-r- 
r-r-r! Some of those opera costumes 
would look like an Esquimaux suit 
to me now.” 

In spite of the chill nights, Tark- 
ington would have continued to 
sleep out on the sand, but Leona and 
Sally refused to permit it; so he 
stretched himself at their feet night- 
ly, like a faithful dog, thankful for 
their generosity. 

One day Leona killed a deer; and 
within a week Walker repeated the 
performance. They made a clumsy 
job of the skinning, and nearly lost 
the hides through a succession of 
wet days that delayed their drying. 
The meat they cut in strips and made 
shift to smoke as well as they could, 
thus providing food for some time to 
come, although much of it spoiled 
before it could be eaten. The weeks 
dragged on; the storms and rains 
increased. The castaways lost all 
track of time. Life became a bitter 
struggle from day to day. The sun 
no longer made the experiment of 
shining. To keep a fire became im- 
possible, because there was no dry 
fuel. If the castaways hunted, they 
hunted in the rain; they forgot how 
it felt to be dry. 

They managed to keep the hut 
from any serious leakage; but the 
little hearth-stone remained cold for 
weeks on end. 

“I laughed when Leona said to 
build a house,” said Sally dismally 
one day. “I made fun of it. I 
thought it was a huge joke that we 
should need a house in this climate 
Leona knew best, after all, didn’t 
she?” 

“T’ve growled at the New England 
winters,” said Leona. “I’d like to 
see Boston in January, and have a 
set of furs.” 

“You've got a set of furs; what 
you growling about now, old Lion- 
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ess?” asked Walker, curling up in a 
pile of dry grass in a corner of the 
hut and pulling the badly cured deer- 
skin over his legs. The girl disdained 
to answer such sorry wit. 

“And to think,” groaned Sally, 
“that I ever made fun of steam- 
heated flats and near-seal coats!” 

Just how they ever did come 
through that dreadful season they 
have never yet been able to explain. 
It must have been due to indomitable 
grit, to enforced cheerfulness, to 
joking at things the most serious, to 
a constant interchange of badinage, 
to the persistent determination to 
treat lightly every dark and discour- 
aging day. But they did come 
through it—by the best of luck, with- 
out illness. For one day an anaemic 
sun peeked timidly at them through 
the moisture, and retired hastily. 
Shortly after, the phenomenon was 
repeated. By-and-by rain became 
the exception, rather than the rule, 
and gradually the steaming forest 
burst forth with innumerable blos- 
soms. 

With the return of warm weather, 
the swimming, the wrestling, the wild 
dashes up and down the shore, were 
resumed. Again the old free, sun- 
kissed life was in full swing. Rose- 
brown bodies flashed through the 
sparkling Pacific or curved, diving, 
from the rocky promontory that 
hemmed the cove at the brook mouth. 

“We may not spend another rainy 
season here,” declared Sally, “but 
this much is sure! half my time is 
going to be given to making clothes 
for it.” 

And so she and Leona would sit 
for hours, busily punching thorn- 
holes in skins of bird and beast, this 
time well sun-cured and sewing them 
neatly into garments. Each of the 
girls. made herself two complete 
outfits—one of skins of birds, with 
the feathers on, and one of fur. 

“Tsn’t it easy?” cried Sally, one 


day. “I suppose there’s no need of 
our going about like a lot of Feejees, 
even in hot weather.” 

“Pish!” cried Leona, rolling lux- 
uriously in the warm sand. “I hate 
clothes. If we ever do get back to 


civilization, I'll stifle.” 
“Me, too,” agreed the blonde girl. 


XI 
OW a strange thing fell out upon 
a tiny green island in the far 
lacific ; and that this thing happened 
to a woman, in part explains its 
strangeness, and in part makes it all 
the more incomprehensible. 

That Tarkington Walker loved 
both these fascinating Eves of his, 
he never doubted. Sally was forever 
teasing him with adorable little co- 
quetries. She was of all created 
women the most delicious, the most 
tantalizing. Far oftener Walker 
was half-impelled to seize her and 
devour her like a bonbon than he was 
prompted to make any sort of love 
to the stately bronze Leona. But 
never, since that morning by the 
brook, when the  rough-fingered 
branch had snatched at Sally's 
ragged waist, and he had kissed her 
(and had been buffeted roundly in 
return), had he made further af- 
fectionate advance. 

With Leona, however, his relation 
had in it more of the worshipful, a 
little less of camaraderie. Perhaps, 
he thought, in spite of his muscular 
rehabilitation, in spite of his con- 
scious awakening to mental alertness 
and power—knowing in his soul that 
he was no longer her inferior—per- 
haps there still lurked a trace of the 
old cowardly fear of her—the hesi- 
tancy to engage with her in any con- 
test, as he had engaged at tennis on 
that far-away day at Piny Bank, or, 
more recently, on the morning of the 
brief wrestling bout on the sands. 
He even asked himself if, when they 
raced, or swam, or shot in competi- 
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tion, he really did permit her to win 
—if he really did deceive her into 
thinking herself his superior. Sally 
had protested against the unfairness 
of it. Maybe, after all, he couldn't 
help it. 

But now as the warm season ad- 
vanced, and the old free footing of 
the out-of-doors established itself, 
there came a change in Leona. 
Walker did not divine this change 
for a long time; but one night after 
supper, when Sally had burned a 
finger, and offered it, childlike, for 
Walker to “kiss and make well”— 
a small tenderness which he _ per- 
formed with theatrical effect—he 
looked up quickly and caught a 
queer glint in Leona’s eye. Maybe 
he would not have noticed it; but 
immediately afterward, upon some 
pretext, she became angry and abused 
him roundly. 

But another day saw her the old. 
friendly, competitive spirit, full of 
the fire of youth and glowing health, 
perhaps going a little out of her way 
to please him. For from somewhere 
she unearthed the last summer’s fil- 
let with the scarlet wings, slipped it 
over her brown head, and posed and 
strutted daintily for his admiration. 
Then, in a sudden change of mood, 
she tore the thing off and threw it 
petulantly into the sea. 

Thus it went, from day to day, 
Walker basking or suffering in the 
sunlight or storm of her regard. In- 
stead of her old, self-dependent, 
sometimes ironical self, Leona be- 
came whimsical, sarcastic, and 
showed a trace of bitterness even 
when things went most smoothly. 

One day she asked the young man 
the simplest of questions. 

“Yes, Lioness,” he 
quietly. 

“IVhy do you call me ‘Lioness?’ ” 
she demanded fiercely. 

“Why? Because it fits you so 
beautifully,” he replied simply. 


answered 


“T love it,” she said. ‘‘Call me that 
always, will you, boy? I like it bet- 
ter than any other name.” 

And next day she changed her 
mind on an instant, and blazed at 
him never to say “Lioness” to her 
again. Poor, puzzled Walker, at his 
wits’ end to please her, naturally de- 
manded an interpretation of the sit- 
uation from Sally. 

Sally smiled sweetly. 

“Shall I tell you the truth?” she 
asked. 

“Why, of course,” said Walker, 
bewildered. 

“Well, then, she’s beginning to 
love you, Talky-Walk.” 

“Oh, go on!” he said, unbelieving. 
“Don’t jolly me, Sallywags. You're 
only kidding me.” 

“All right, then,” said Sally coolly. 
“You don’t have to believe it if you 
don’t want to. But it’s true. Don’t 
you like it? I thought you loved us 
both.” 

“I—I do,” he said. “But if that’s 
love, she’s got a darned funny way 
of showing it.” 

The climax came soon after. And 
it came in a way that is the strangest 
part of all this strange little history. 

Walker lay on the sand one late 
afternoon, as he often did when lux- 
uriating in that pleasant languor that 
follows a swim in salt water, and 
wishing for a cigarette. He never 
could get over the memory of the 
quick tightening of the throat when 
one inhales nicotinous vapor. Like- 
wise, as was also his habit, he en- 
joyed watching Leona and Sally in 
the water. They were a fascinating 
pair, infinitely graceful, infinitely 
charming; and when they came out 
of the water, all wet and cool, they 
would, more likely than not, fall to 
wrestling, a sport Walker had sure- 
ly grown to delight in—when demon- 
strated by others. For himself, he 
had no keen desire to repeat his ex- 
perience of a past season. 
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To-night the usual scuffle took 
place ; and this time Leona won. The 
vanquished Sally rose, ruefully 
brushing the sand from her satin 
flanks. She looked up and saw 
Walker laughing. Instantly a chal- 
lenge flamed from her usually mild 
blue eyes. 

“Old Adam Lazybones! Old 
Adam Lazybones!” she cried, using 
the name that had precipitated that 
other memorable encounter. “Come 
and wrestle. I'll treat you as Leona 
did last summer, you old fat fraud.” 

[f Walker was a fraud, fat he had 
long ago ceased to be. You don't 
often meet a better muscled gentle- 
man, even in the prize-ring. 

“Forget it, my child,” he said 
mildly. “I don’t want to hurt you. 
I’d only end by giving you a kiss, 
and that would make you mad at 
poor old Adam. Naughty girl, go 
put your clothes on!” 

“Kiss me, kiss me—I dare you!” 
cried Sally, dancing up and down. 
She picked up a handful of sand 
and dashed it in his face, from which 
procedure he avoided damage by the 
simple expedient of closing his eyes. 
But the taunt roused him. He had 
stood a lot from Sally lately ; she had 
been a little more than usually tan- 
talizing and coquettish. He hopped 
to his feet and raced after her, and, 
instead of meeting him in defense, 
she turned and ran. He followed 
her along the sand, she doubling and 
dodging, until finally her foot slipped 
and she fell. She was up in a sec- 
ond and away, but too late. Walker 
caught her and— 

“Whack!” 

“Ow !” said the young man, a hand 
on his smarting cheek. “That ain’t 
fair, now!” 

Sally ran away laughing. 

Walker turned toward his former 
lounging place on the beach. Leona 
stood watching him, a queer little 
glint in her eye. Under her lovely 


bronzed bosom the quick breath came 
and went pulsingly. <A half smile 
parted her red, red lips; her head 
was thrown back proudly. Some- 
thing in her attitude said: 

“Am I not as beautiful as she?” 

And he read in her eyes, as he had 
read in the blue ones, a challenge. 

Now, Walker’s soul was stinging 
with the smart on his cheek. A hot 
resentment flooded him. First this 
girl had flung him on the sand like 
a meal-sack, and the other had 
slapped his face because he had 
dared to answer her coquettish de- 
fiance. 

“Oh,” he said, and a little sneer 
crept into his voice, “so you feel the 
same way about it, do you? Per- 
haps you'll smack my jaws for me, 
eh? We'll see, now, we'll see!” 

He stalked up to her and caught 
her roughly, his hand upon the slim 
nape of her neck. She put out her 
hands and pushed against his chest. 

“Go away, boy,” she said. I 
didn’t say a word to you.” 

“You don’t have to,” he replied. 
“Sally wouldn’t let me kiss her; but 
she has in the past. Now it’s your 
turn.” 

Her body stiffened under his 
touch. 

“Make me, then, make me!” she 
shrilled, and fell upon him like the 
lioness he often called her. 

Intuition had warned him, and he 
was on his guard. Every trick of 
the wrestler—and Leona knew them 
all—she tried. He found her amaz- 
ingly strong. At first she threw him 
about as if he had been a child, for 
he offered but slight defense. But 
always when she would cry “Fall!” 
and pin his shoulders upon the sand, 
he wriggled free; and always he 
smiled a_ tantalizing, maddening 
smile. He had, he realized, waited 
long for this. 

Hot anger now impelled her. She 
threw science to the winds, and all 
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the rules of the game. She began to 
strike her antagonist wickedly, beat- 
ing him wherever she could land a 
blow—upon the breast, about the 
head, in the face. Walker, confident, 
only half-guarded his features, and 
took a few bruises with great good- 
humor. But Leona’s anger only 
waxed the fiercer. She launched 
herself like a fury upon him, so 
that he might readily have been bad- 
ly hurt, and he saw that the time had 
come. Like a flash he pinioned her 
wrists, gripping them until she sud- 
denly shuddered and cried out with 
pain. Sally, standing by the hut, 
wide-eyed, saw the seriousness of the 
situation. But something told her 
that Walker was Walker, after all— 
the Walker of a summer and a win- 
ter—a gentleman and a man. So she 
held her peace. 

“Leona,” said he, forcing her 
quivering arms to her sides, and 


holding her body, still cool and moist 
from her sea bath, against his own, 


“Leona, listen. You can’t do it, you 
know. I’m stronger than you. 
Dont make me hurt you, dear. Do 
you want me to let go?” 

She continued to struggle. 

“Do you want me to kiss you?” 

She shook her head violently from 
side to side. 

“Very well,” he said. “Now, shall 
I let you go?” 

He felt her tense muscles relax, 
and as he loosed his grip she slid to 
the sand, and sat there, a forlorn, 
huddled, shining bronze figure of 
desolation and humiliation. Walker 
turned and went toward the cabin, 
leaving the girl where she had fallen. 

All the evening she sat there, mo- 
tionless. The sun went down and the 
moon came out, painting her 
crouched figure with silver. Sally 
came out and whispered: 

“Oh, Talky, what have you done 
to Leona ?” 

“Never 


mind,” he said gently. 


“Let her alone. I'll watch her. Go 
and get your sleep.” 

Sally went hesitatingly into the 
hut, but presently came out again and 
went and lay in the warm sand some 
twenty yards from Walker. He 
could not tell whether or not she 
slept. Out of the corner of his eye 
he watched Leona. The mild Pa- 
cific lapped gently at her feet, the 
moon traveled, wide-eyed, across the 
heavens, wondering at these three 
queer figures—the sleeping girl, the 
watchful man, and the drooping 
bronze goddess at the water's edge. 

After a long time Walker saw 
Leona stir. So he lay back on the 
sand and half closed his eyes, watch- 
ing her through half-closed lids and 
pretending sleep. She rose and 
tested her cramped muscles, then 
turned and walked slowly. toward 
him. All the slim pride of her was 
gone—the lovely head drooped, the 
round arms hung listles at her 
sides. She came straight to Walker, 
and dropped on her knees beside 
him. 

“Oh, boy,” she whispered, 
you awake?” 

A warm tear dropped on his face. 

“Yes, dear,” he replied softly, and 
opened his eyes. 

Without another word she laid 
her lips on his. Her two hands 
pressed his cheeks, and he put a 
palm behind the brown head, holding 
her face close for a long ten sec- 
onds. 

“Oh, Talky,” she murmured, 
“love me, love me, love me.” 

“T do, Lioness,” he answered. 

“Then,” she whispered, “don’t say 
you love Sally. She doesn’t love you, 
and—and—I do.” 

She rose, and, going over to the 
sleeping blonde girl, dropped down 
beside her in the warm sand. 

Walker lay a long time, staring 
up at the blue-black sky. After a 
while he dropped asleep; and he 
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dreamed of Leona walking up the 
aisle of a church in a beautiful white 
gown and a veil and a wreath of 
orange eblossoms, and she was lean- 
ing on the arm of—— 

“Get up,” said a voice, and it was 
Sally’s. “The sun’s been up an 
hour—and breakfast’s ready, 
and——” 

“And what?” demanded Walker, 
sitting up, startled by the agitated 
note in Sally’s voice. “And what?” 

“There’s a boat coming,” replied 
the girl. “I’m going to put on my 
new feather suit. And, oh, Talky, 
I—I’ll have to lend you my furs!” 


XII 
EVERAL weeks later, Mr. Bill 
Jefferson Beamish (who does 
not concern us) was surprised to 
receive a letter from his old friend, 
Samuel Langthorpe Berry (who con- 
cerns us only indirectly ). 


Oh, You Bill: (it ran) 

It’s time for you to hear from me 
for eighteen different reasons, of 
which the first is that you are entitled 
to know what’s become of me, and 
the last is that I’ve got a whole lot 
of things to get out of my system. 
Here we are in Honolulu, having 
some darned thing done to our en- 
gines—I don’t know what—but, any- 
how, it’s a two week’s job, so I’ve 
plenty of time to give you an earful 
of news. 

First thing you'll ask is, “Where's 
the treasure?” and I'll answer that by 
saying that she’s gone sightseeing 
with Hold on, there; I’m getting 
ahead of my story. You mean, that 
pirate treasure, of course. 

Well, the pirates didn’t have any 
treasure; or, if they had, they jolly 
well hung on to it. Leastways, they 
didn’t bury it under the third tree on 
the thumb-hand side after you pass 
the Gulch of the Dead Man’s Foot. 
That map was a rank fake, as I 


half-suspected it was when the rat- 
eyed old liar sold it to me. To tell 
you the truth, I was surprised to 
find any island at all, let alone a 
couple of million “pieces of eight” or 
“doubloons.” Say, all the treasure 
we found would make one of those 
Chinese “bung-downs” with a square 
hole in the middle look like a Car- 
negie Peace Foundation. Here’s a 
sort of ledger account to date: 


Credit 

By 1 perfectly good, water- 

proof pigskin map, said by 

the vendor to be drawn 

on human hide, an infallible 

guide to the buried treasure 

on Pitkin Island 
By rental of one ninety-ton 

yacht with a “kicker” that 

won't kick—six months, in 

advance 2,000.00 
By expense of fitting out and 

salary of ten villains to 

navigate and man _§ said 
yacht 4,500.00 
By three months’ of my valu- 

able time spent on this treas- 

ure hunt 


Total $7,000.00 


Debit 

To three months in the finest 
air God ever made 

To three months with Bob 
Wall, Windsor Glegg, and 
“Posy” Richter, the finest 
trio of gentleman adventur- 


$ 106,000.00 


To the acquaintance of Tark- 
ington Walker and Leona 
Truscott 
To Sally— 


Oh, Bill, what’s the use? Even 
without this last item, you can see 
that I’ve managed to clean up a 
pretty large profit. If I added Sally 
in, all the figures would give out be- 
fore the lightningest lightning calcu- 
lator that ever calced got one-tenth 
through reckoning the result. 

Oh, of course I’m nutty. I ad- 
mit it. Funny thing, too, when you 
come to reckomember that the very 
strongest reason I had for organiz- 
ing this little treasure-hunting junket 
was to get away from the sight and 
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How I did 


Gee! 


sound of girls. 
hate ’em! 

Also, in spite of all my urging you 
to come along, too, blamed if I’m not 
glad you didn’t, for how do I know 
but that, with those smooth, soft 
ways and that actory, dying-cat 
look in those big round lamps of 
yours, you wouldn’t have beat me out. 
Really, there’s no accounting for 
tastes, is there? One wouldn't sup- 
pose a girl with Sally’s judgment 
would fall for a guy like you; still, 
you never can tell, and I’m glad you 
stayed home, Bill. Believe me, 
there’s nothing in the matrimonial 
game for you, old top; you’re too 
open-hearted. 

Well, an-nyway, as Henry James 
would say, we did find Pitkin Island 
—because why? Because it was on 
the government charts; we didn’t 
have to depend on old Pegleg Salt- 
hoss’s phony map for that; else we 
should have been hunting for it yet. 

Pitkin Island is an awfully coy, 
lonesome little island, all alone in the 
middle of a great quantity of salt 
water. You should have seen it 
blossom out and primp itself when 
we four gentlemen adventurers paid 
it a little attention. We anchored 
the ship (when you hunt treasure, 
always speak of your vessel as a ship, 
Bill,) in a young harbor enclosed by 
two long, sandy peninsulas, and pre- 
pared to enrich ourselves with scoop- 
buckets and shovels, so to speak. 

Anybody could have made that 
“treasure-hunter’s improved guide 
map” that I gave your old thief five 
hundred dollars for; yes, you did in- 
troduce him to me, don’t try to wrig- 
gle out of it. He got his outline 
from the government charts and sur- 
veys. Pitkin and Sweetwater Is- 
lands have been known for centur- 
ies—only, they aren’t in the road to 
anywhere, so ships don’t often go 
near them. 

Sut all that dope about the Gulch 
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of the Dead Man’s Foot, and the 
three oaks, and the rest of the hen- 
tracks and measurements we thought 
so mysterious and cute on the map— 
and I'll admit they did look that way, 
too—and the map’s a work of art, 
I'll say that for the old geezer—all 
that stuff was pure flumdummery, 
and I fell for it. Reading that Stev- 
enson stuff had the same effect on 
me that Dick Deadeye is supposed 
to have on a school-boy. I wanted to 
go and do likewise—and I done it. 

Well, after we discovered that we 
had been flimflammed, we had a bully 
time. There was a beach, and back 
in the interior of the island there 
were mountains. We found streams 
to fish in, and no end of things to 
shoot. And eats, Bill, talk about eats. - 
I must tell you about ’em—well, not 
now. It would be crewel. 

30b Wall came back to the ship 
one day with the most stupendous 
toadstool you ever saw; said it was 
a tree-mushroom. Said he was going 
to eat it, and invited us in on the feed. 
Windy and Posy and I declined to be 
deadly-poisoned in any such way; 
but Bob went into the galley and 
took a stew-pan and cooked a lot of 
the thing and ate it. 

We were sure he would not live 
until morning; to impress him with 
our sorrow at his imminent demise 
we went and stood around his re- 
cumbent form that night and com- 
posed obsequies and epilogues and 
things about him, and begged him to 
give us his last message to his folks; 
but he only told us where to go. 
Then he dropped off to sleep, and 
next morning for breakfast we all 
pitched in and ate the rest of the 
mushroom. It was the most delicious 
thing of its kind I ever tasted. 
Afterwards we found a lot of ’em; 
and some big crabs, too, that were 
fine, and all sorts of fish. Say, Bill, 
you ought to have been with us— 
no, no, you oughtn’t, either. 
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Now I’m coming to the interesting 
—the dramatic part of this story. 

We climbed up a mountain one 
day, and while we stood there on the 
top, monarching all we surveyed, 
Posy Richter suddenly said: 

“Say, fellows, you can see that 
other island—what’s its name? 
Sweetwater; the one that’s marked 
on the chart.” 

He was right—there it was, a little 
green point on the horizon, thirty- 
seven miles away, according to the 
chart. You couldn’t see much of it 
—only a speck. On the way back 
Bob said: 

“Say, my hearties” (that’s a nau- 
tical way we have of addressing 
one another, Bill—‘my hearty” or 
“matey”—quite the usual thing 
among seafaring people, you know) 
“say, my hearties, what’s the matter 
of us lads a-takin’ of the bally 
maowter-baowt and a-makin’ of a 
little cruise-like over to this here 
Sweet-water Island? Hey?” 

I don’t know where Bob collected 
that dialect; still, he did it rather 
well. Also, the idea struck us as tip- 
top. So we stowed a lot of grub 
aboard our gas-tender and started 
out next morning bright and early, 
just the four of us. We left the ten 
villains to their own devices, which 
were mostly sleeping, reading the 
sible, and playing pitch, five cents 
up and down, and other nefarious 
practices. 

There never had been anything 
said to me or any of the other fel- 
lows to the effect that Pitkin or 
Sweetwater Island had human in- 
habitants. They’re too far from the 
shopping district aud the theaters. 
We didn’t even expect to find a few 
frayed cannibals or wild men, being 
under the impression that the avail- 
able supply had been absorbed by 
circuses and museums. So you can 
imagine that we were astonished 
when Posy Richter, who was taking 


a look ahead through the glass, sud- 
denly said: 

“Mates, there’s something moving 
on that beach.” 

“Impossible!” said Bob Wall 
“This isn’t moving day.” 

I made a grab for the glass and 
took a look. 

“Posy’s right,” I said, “and, what's 
more, it’s human beings, sure as I'm 
a foot high.” 

Everybody wanted to use the glass 
at once, and by the time some one 
got it focused we had cut down our 
distance to the island enough so that 
no doubt remained upon the point. 

At first I had thought there were 
several people ; but now we couid see 
just one, and he was just standing 
there, flinging his arms over his head 
for all the world like a man trying to 
rid himself of a mustard plaster be- 
tween the shoulder-blades. 

“He probably sees there’s company 
coming, so he’s changing his shirt,” 
said Windy. 

We drew near pretty fast. It was 
very exciting to discover an inhabi- 
tant on an uninhabited island. When 
we got close up to shore, the man 
came down the beach to meet us, 
waving his hand in welcome. He 
was a splendid fellow—or is, I should 
say—a square-built chap with a fine, 
frank face half buried in a thick 
silky beard, and thatched with a lot 
of long, dark hair, quite neatly 
combed. We saw that he _ was 
dressed in a sort of tightfitting frock 
of furs of small animals, sewed to- 
gether as neatly as you please with 
what we afterwards found to be some 
sort of vegetable fibers. The chap’s 
skin, wherever you could see it, was 
burned a rich brown, and you could 
see a good deal of it, because his 
garment of little squirrel-hides was 
rather scant. I wondered why he 
didn’t make it looser, for the sake of 
com fort. 

You could see that he’d probably 
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lived his life out-of-doors—he looked 
as tough and wiry as a panther, and 
his eyes were curiously clear and 
alert. He walked with a good deal 
of easy spring, as if his feet were 
cushioned like a cat’s. 

This odd-appearing cuss came 
briskly down the beach and, stepping 
into the water up to his knees, drew 
the boat up on the sand. Then he 
stuck out a tough, calloused hand and 
shook all round, but without speak- 
ing. I began to make up my mind 
that he was the sole survivor of some 
wonderful lost race, who had even 
outgrown the power of speech. But 
just then he opened his mouth, show- 
ing a good strong set of white teeth. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, very 
simply, “but has any one of you gen- 
tlemen a cigarette that isn’t work- 
ing?” 

Now, what do you know about 
that? We all laughed, and climbed 
ashore, offering him our cases in 
haste to relieve a demand so urgent. 
His eyes glistened when he took the 
first puff. 

At the back of the beach we could 
see the entrance to a hut. a kind of 
half cave affair, with a lot of rank 
vines growing over it. A little fire 
smoldered in front of it, so we took 
it to be the chap’s headquarters. A 
stone’s throw away a small brook 
came dropping down a hillside into 
a semi-circular basin, or cove, and a 
battered-looking old boat lay beached 
nearby. 

“My name’s Sam Berry,” I said. 
“And these friends of mine are Bob 
Wall, Windsor Glegg, and Posy 
Richter.” It was quite ceremonious. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Crusoe chap; 
“you were a crew man, nineteen 
three. My class was nineteen eight.” 

Now, you know, Bill, it just flat- 
tered me to death to have him say 
that. 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 
“Tarkington Walker. I knew your 
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face the minute I saw it, Berry. I’ve 
seen it so many times in those crew 
pictures in the Pi Gamma Gapha 
Lantern 4 

His voice trailed off into space; 
he kept on talking, but what he said 
was lost on me. He was facing the 
sea, and I stood looking past him to- 
ward the little cave-hut. Without 
the least warning there appeared in 
the doorway the most wonderful 
vision of lady loveliness that 
ever 

(Excuse me while I go out on the 
veranda and rave a few minutes. ) 

Well, to resume, if I can make this 
darned pen behave. This girl didn’t 
just appear—she burst on me like 
some sort of a flaming, golden flower. 
Oh, what’s the use? Bill, if I go on - 
I’ll have you so jealous you'll go and 
jump out of a ten-story window, I 
have never cared a darn for girls, 
but I just felt like falling down and 
groveling in the sand, like some of 
those lads in the Bible when faced 
by a regular angel. Her hair was all 
soft, and shiny as a lot of new double 
eagles, and her face and throat and 
arms were a sort of smooth, translu- 
cent goldy brown from being out in 
the sun a good deal. But her dress, 
3ill—what do you think? It was 
made of a whole rainbow of feathers, 
of the most brilliant colors, and like 
a kind of tunic, falling just below her 
knees, and belted in at the waist with 
a little girdle of shimmery blue— 
feathers, too. Her little feet were 
shod in what I took to be deerskin 
sandals, laced half way to the knee, 
and when she walked she didn’t seem 
to bear any weight on the ground at 
all. 

Oh, Gosh! 

If old Hiram W. Paquin or some 
of those other gentleman dressmak- 
ers that design the women’s clothes 
over in Paris could see that dress, 
they wouldn’t have the heart to stick 
in business. 
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And then, right behind her, came 
another, Only, this second one was 
dark and rather stately. She too had 
one of those gorgeous feather gowns, 
but it was in more subdued colors, 
set off with brilliant splashes of scar- 
let; and in her hair she wore a pair 
of splendid, flaming wings. I 
shouldn’t have been surprised to see 
her fly. Think of it, Bill—finding the 
two amasingest girls in the world on 
an island in the Pacific! 

I heard the other fellows give a 
sort of gasp, and of course they were 
affected just as I was. I’ve known 
of people getting rattled and stepping 
on their own feet when they were 
presented at court; that’s what we 
four boobs did as the chap with the 
whiskers, Walker, presented us. 
And those two glorious girls came 
forward as if they had been in a 
drawing-room, and held out their 
little brown hands as coolly as you 


please, and said, quite simply: 


“How do you do? I’m very glad 
to see you,” just like that! 

And then the blonde one—that’s 
Sally—said : 

“We hope you'll excuse our—er— 
informal attire. You know our shops 
hereabouts are run very badly; one 
can’t buy the simplest things!” 

I said, “Aren't those feather gowns 
pretty warm?” 

There wasn’t any more embarrass- 
ment. The girls turned out to be 
human beings instead of some sort 
of stray seraphs—or seraphims—or 
whatever you call those selected lady 
angels. It was as jolly as a seashore 
picnic. We unloaded a lot of canned 
things, and some hard-tack and a 
little of the last of our butter—and, 
believe me, after three months in our 
lazerette it was some butter. If 
there was any lingering suspicion in 
our minds that the girls might be 
angels, their appetites soon con- 
vinced us that there was nothing to 
it. 


They told us their story. Would 
you believe it, Bill, they were sur- 
vivors of the old Multavia, the ship 
that sailed for Yokohama last year 
about this time and was never heard 
from? It was thought she got caught 
in that tidal wave that did so much 
mischief, and this turned out to be 
true. By some miracle, these three 
people had been saved and finally 
landed on Sweetwater Island, with- 
out having the least idea where they 
were. For a whole year they lived 
there; and, according to the girls, 
this Walker chap is one of God’s own 
heroes. He worked for them and 
took care of them, and slept out in 
the rain so that they could have the 
hut; he made bows and arrows and 
taught them to shoot, and by the 
most terrific effort managed to keep 
the breath of life in them through 
the long, cold rains, and during the 
entire time maintained an attitude of 
the finest, most magnificent chivalry 
I ever heard of. And he wasn’t a 
strong chap to begin with at that. 
It’s the outdoor life and the hard- 
ships that have built up his ripping 
physique. He’s a handsome wretch, 
too; Leona, the dark girl, is—but 
wait, I’ll come to that in a minute. 

Bill, it was all off with me the sec- 
ond I cast my eye on the little blonde 
—Sally Roumeyer’s her name, and 
she belongs to a helverswell family 
out in Ohio. I made up my mind 
that if any of those other boobs in 
our crowd got a chance, it would be 
my own fault. You can imagine 
what a fight it’s been. But thank 
goodness it’s all settled now, though 
I’ve had a tough time of it. She 
says there was something about me 
that attracted her from the very first 
—aw, quit your kidding, Bill! [ 
know it’s just plumb luck, and no 
credit to me at all. 

Now I’m coming to the most in- 
teresting part. Of course we insisted 
on their coming back to the ship with 
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us, and letting us restore them to civ- 
jlization and theaters and milliners 
and things. They were only too 
glad to accept, but Sally—she’s full 
of the old Scratch, Bill, and 
funny 

Said Sally: 

“But how about a chaperon?” 

It did look a little raw, you know 
—two girls on a ship with four gen- 
tlemen adventurers and ten villains 
who played pitch. We looked at each 
other, sort of puzzled. And then 
Walker, the lad with the whiskers, 
the hero of the whole darned history, 
pipes up: 

“T have it. Hasn’t a sea-captain 
the right to marry people?” 

He looked at the dark girl, and she 
blushed a perfectly stunning blush; 
but when he held out his hand, she 
slipped her own into it, and snuggled 
up to him like a little bird. 


So that’s what happened. Our 


captain—old Rube Todd, one of the 


pitch-playing villains—he married 
‘em that very afternoon, just at sun- 
down; and we dug up some regular 
wealthy-water, the last on board, and 
every soul, from the gentleman ad- 
venturers down to Scuppers, the cab- 
in boy, drank to the bride and groom. 
So there we were, all fixed up with 
a chaperon right off the reel. Then 
all of us men, including Walker, 
went and bunked forward with the 
crew, so the girls could have the 
whole cabin to themselves for the 
rest of the v’yage. 

When we got to Honolulu, some 
of us went ashore and bought a lot 
of civilized togs from a storekeeper 
for our passengers, and now we’re 
staying at the hotel, while the old tub 
has her engine overhauled. 

Yes, I found a treasure—that is, 


I got it, although the rest of the 
gang had as much to do with finding 
it as I did. This love is queer dope, 
Bill. There’s Sally, spending an en- 
tire year on a desert island with 
Walker—and Lord knows he’s worth 
the love of any girl that ever lived— 
and she doesn’t fall in love with him. 

“Of course,” she says, “I’m aw- 
fully fond of: Talky—he’s an old 
dear. We've grown up together 
from childhood. But I never could 
love him. Yet Leona’s fairly daffy 
about him. There was a long time 
when he seemed to like us about 
equally—he used to make the most 
idiotic speeches to us both. But 
when he found that Leona cared for 
him, he knew—and I think in his 
heart he knew it all the time—that . 
she was the one girl for him. Do 
you know, he’s a foxy boy, too. He 
made her jealous by pretending to 
like me! Now he scarcely looks 
cross-ways at me.” 

Do you wonder I rave when I real- 
ize that this glorious girl has been 
just waiting for me all this time? 

Rats! you’re grinning now, you old 
goat! Never mind, here comes Sally 
with Leona and Walker ; they’ve been 
inspecting a pineapple farm. 

Hooray! See you later. Good-by. 

SAM. 


XIII 


TELEGRAM dated at San 
Francisco, for Mr. Bill Jeffer- 
son Beamish, New York: 


Mr. Bill Jefferson Beamish, 
East River Trust Building, 
New York. 
Landed this morning] Sally and I 
married by regular preacher high 
noon| Wire congrats! my expense. 
3. Berry. 
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EES hummed; the maple leaves 

whispered ; the sunlight lay over 
the distant meadows . . . He 
could not study. Every morning, 
dutifully obeying his mother, he 
brought table and chair under the 
maple tree above the road, and 
opened the German grammar. And 
though he repeated the words and 
conjugated them, it was purely me- 
chanical. His eyes wandered; his 
brain dreamed; a soft unspeakable 
longing filled him. ‘ 

He saw a chipmunk peer with 
bright eyes from the stone wall be- 
fore him; looking farther, he saw 
children playing happily in the mea- 
dows. Their shouts came, distinct 
in the lazy, quiet air Bee- 
murmur and shouts: these, mingling 
together, teased him. So did the 
thought of the cool creek, and the 
cows standing knee-deep in the cur- 
rent that swirled around their feet. 

He felt his usual headache coming 
on, which was always the way he 
registered his revolt at being shut 
away from Nature and the life of 
instinct; at being cooped up in the 
strait-jacket of civilized study. The 
wind, breathing forth, brought an 
irregular relay of music from the 
maple leaves; not a leaf disobeyed. 
The cows gave themselves to the sun- 
bath of the sky. The children were 
driven by invisible gales of the Earth. 
The summer morning held a har- 
mony, for all the life in its shining 


depths moved to its promptings. 
Luring honey-smell and seeking bee 
came together: food and _ hunger 
wedded in the chicken’s maw. Only 
he had to resist Nature, and force 
thinking and passion into German 
grammar. , 

It seemed unnatural. He was just 
fourteen, and for the first time aware 
of the Earth. He was only begin- 
ning to feel that mighty power of 
the soil which bursts into a fresh 
creation of flowers and fruits and 
running life. His own flesh was of 
it; and streaming rain and glowing 
sun were quick and sweet in his 
blood. But the landscape, 
the mountains and the sky, radiant 
with morning, were a cry of long- 
ing: a hunger and a passion he could 
not understand. ; 

“Erkliren: to clear up.” 

He muttered the meaningless 
words, and then yearningly watched 
the chipmunk glide over stones, in 
and out of miniature caves, so cool, 
so easy, so free The ani- 
mal went, thoughtless, a part of the 
summer tide. It breathed, ate, and 
mated: a joyous irresponsible pulse 
of the Earth. If he were only a 
chipmunk! He was sure a chipmunk 
never had a headache! 

A rich color was in his young 
cheeks, and his mouth, a little large, 
was yet shapely and well-made. His 
hair, cut close over the large, high 
forehead, was very black. The eyes 
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were hazel, liquid and shining. He 
was fairly tall for his age, but very 
thin, with small hands and feet. He 
sat, in woolen shirt, open at the neck, 
and short trousers, a sensitive, rest- 
less boy, suffering keenly. 

He could not guess his own 
trouble: he had no clue as to why the 
smell of hay in the barn intoxicated 
him, and made him want to “do 
something.” Do what? He did not 
know V oices whispered, 
presences peeped from screens of 
leaves, of clouds, of grass; a Mys- 
tery was being spoken of and re- 
vealed: but he could not understand. 

Soon summer would be over, and 
he, and his mother, and his two sis- 
ters, and his brother, would all re- 
turn to the city. Better so. The 
city was hard and human, excited 
and ugly. There the invisible pow- 
ers were less mighty. There no 


Paradise shone before the eyes; and 
no wild rose dropped a tear of dew 


in the cool dawn, murmuring, “You: 
do likewise. Shed perfume; drink 
sun; unfold; exist. - 

He was the oldest boy in the fam- 
ily; his mother was a widow. His 
was a responsible position in life. 
He tried to live up to his responsi- 
bility, to set an example of earnest 
power. Hence, he sat for two hours 
every morning, trying to study; and 
all the boarders in the rambling road- 
side farmhouse said: 

“Paul-is a fine boy.” 

He was proud that they thought 
sO. Maxwell, the dark-browed 
gloomy farmer, however, seemed to 
regard him with secret contempt, as 
much as to say: 

“The lad hasn’t even the strength 
to toss a pitchfork of hay on a rick. 
He’s a mamma’s-baby.” 

This hurt his pride. He was shy, 
dreamy, restless; quick in anger and 
laughter. He was often in_ ill- 
health. His aristocratic 
mother, ever in black, set the dis- 


cipline of his mind and spirit high. 
She expected greatness of him. He 
felt this, and was unhappy at times, 
and dizzily ambitious at times. . 
Worlds to conquer! that was his de- 
sire. 

And across this dream of empire, 
like the shadow of an inexplicable 
guilt, came, through the long morn- 
ing hours, the thought of women. 
Why did he think so.of women? of 
girls? What was this mystery that 
repelled and drew him? What was 
this bright danger, this calling and 
alluring peril which seemed to be 
prompting him to ruin? Why had 
life suddenly set him contending 
with mighty opposites . . . as 
if girls were something to fight and 
conquer and clasp? 

He tried to keep his mind from 
the subject and could not. Yes, what 
had he to do with women? His 
sisters he considered less than boys: 
a species of weaker males. His 
mother was—his mother. She was 
merely a sort of self, older, and more 
experienced. She was his _ con- 
science. He never really saw her: 
nor did he know her. She was not 
quite flesh and blood; and neither 
was she dream to him. , 
Most of the time he tried to get 
away from her: but it worried him 
if he was not dutiful, and even more 
if he was. It was when she showed 
herself a woman that he was shocked 
and abashed. When she spoke in 
anger; when, strange beyond under- 
standing, she spoke in jealousy; 
when she demanded attentiveness on 
his part; when she expected little 
flatteries from him, and bespoke his 
free time for companionship, the 
pain of the revelation of her woman- 
liness made him resist her. He did 
not understand how much he took 
his father’s place in her life. . . 

He happened to glance up from 
his book, toward the right. He was 
fatigued, and his head throbbed and 
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ached. Out of the farmhouse came 
Myrtle, the farmer’s daughter. She 
came with heavy, happy stride, 
dressed in calico, a girl his own age. 
She had a large, pretty face, hardy 
and bright-eyed. She was a healthy 
and dull girl. . . . He watched her 
the road toward the barn. 
Well, she was a girl. Why did she 
not move him? He wrinkled his 
aristocratic nose in disgust. Bah! 
the practical milkmaid! 

And looking down the fields again, 
there on the stubble, ran his brother 
and sisters and the two Italian girls. 
The two Italians! The sight of them 
brought to his nose the mixed and 
rancid smell of perspiration and 
cheap perfume. These vulgar, dark, 
and rather beautiful young creatures 
drew him, true; but drew him 
through his own revulsion. There 
was game in them, and sport. He 
could romp with them, and play kiss- 
ing games, and wrestle. They were 
indubitably a part of the Mystery. 
Then why did his spirit glide over 
them and leave them? He detested 
garlic; and these eaters of garlic— 
they touched his instinct, but not his 
imagination. 

That was it. 
but Woman. 


cross 


It was not women: 
It was, finally, Mrs. 
Hale: whose husband came to see 
her every two weeks, and who was 
here for the health of her little city- 
weakened boy. 

As for Mrs. 


Hale was 
she human? No. Neither was she 
like his mother. He thought of her 
as a creature luminous, a glow 
through which stars shone on him. 
She dwelt in regions above him: re- 
gions of laughter and song and be- 
atitude. It was as if, starting at 
the neck upward, she went off into 
ethereal dawn-g low. Her 
golden hair, so soft, so long; her 
laughing blue eyes; the sweetness 
of her quick, tender lips; the fresh 
flush of her cheeks ; and the grace of 


her hand, as perhaps it tucked a 
stray curl back over her little ear 
he saw these things, yet saw 
them not. Looking, the soft dazzle 
blinded him. He felt her beauty 
and knew it as nothing earthly, 

He was pained, startled and 
thrilled that she could so stir and 
stun him. Why was it? Were there 
really gods and goddesses who dwelt 
among men? Yet she came and 
went on very human terms with 
everybody. She was liked, but not 
worshiped; played with, but not 
adored. She could strum on the 
piano prettily; and she romped girl- 
ishly with her little boy. . . . He 
saw nothing in this, but a divinity 
that touched the Earth with ripples 
of lightning, white and golden. . . 
From a distance he knelt to her; 
prayed; and did devout reverence. 

Bees hummed; the maple leaves 
whispered ; the printed page before 
him became a malignant dance of 
gnats. The vision of the morning 
was an unreality, in which only his 
pain was real. He longed for the 
touch of her cool hand to caress 
lightly his aching forehead; he 
longed to be bathed, enfolded and 
lost in that divine  luminous- 
ness. ‘ 

Breaking sharply in, came the 
voice of his mother. 

“Paul!” 

He looked up irritably. She was 
standing before the farmhouse, bare- 
headed, a slight, proud figure in 
black. 

“Yes?” 

“We'd better practice now.” 

“I’m studying, mother.” 

“It’s getting too warm out here, 
anyhow. Besides, I won’t have time 
later.” 

He got up reluctantly, stretched 
his cramped body, folded the camp- 
chair, and carried table, book and 
chair into the cool shadows of the 
house. . . . The house had a curi- 
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ous cool indoor smell, as of the milk- 
cellar in the rock beneath it, mixed 
with the odor of unaired upholstery 
and sun-warmed wood. 

He sat down at the old flat piano 
in the sitting-room. His mother sat 
beside him. They were practicing a 
duet, the “Overture to Zampa.” He 
did not look at his mother; he never 
really did. Even when he said, 
“You're looking fine this morning, 
Mother,” and laughed cheerfully, he 
only took a sort of sidelong glance 
at her face. He no more looked into 
her eyes than he looked at his own 
conscience. Why this trouble? 

But he always felt her as oppres- 
sive and great. His pride in her was 


overwhelming. The tie that bound 
him to her was so powerful that he 
instinctively resisted it; and so, in 
strange outbursts, he opposed her. 
... It was as if he were trying to 
save himself from being engulfed. 
As if only thus could he become a 


free human being, living in him- 
self. ‘ 
They started to play in silence, 
and he bungled at once. 

“No,” she said, “this way, Paul!” 

And she started to sing the notes. 
The whole gathered process of the 
morning exploded in him. 

“Don’t sing,” he cried out. 

“Why not?” she asked sharply. 

“Because you don’t know how.” 

“Paul!” ° 

She arose, her face red. 

“Well, you don’t!” he said angrily. 

“No,” she said, “but Mrs. Hale 
does. And she knows how to play, 
too.” 

His mother had shown the woman 
in her, The shock paralyzed him, 
though he could not understand her 
meaning. And with that, keeping 
back her tears of mortification and 
anger, she left the room. .. . 
He cursed, boy-fashion. He knew 
the outcome. His mother would go 
to bed with a sick headache; his sis- 


ters would eye him as if he were a 
practicer of matricide ; and he would 
squirm with remorse until peace was 
re-established. Her darkened room ; 
the white handkerchief bound around 
her head; the whispering voices of 
his sisters as they tended her—all of 
these things were clear before him, 
and filled him with despair. 

He went to his room and flung 
himself on the bed, utterly exhausted. 
He wished he had never been born. 
He wanted to sob or kill: and again 
he yearned, with all his being, for 
the cool hand of Mrs. Hale to caress 
lightly his hot forehead. 


T lunch, his sisters did upbraid 
him, as he expected. His 
mother’s place was empty. A din. 
went on in his own unhappy head: 
clatter of dishes in the kitchen, and 
sound of Mrs. Maxwell’s pleasant 
voice as she bustled about; clatter 
and clash of cutlery and plates in the 
dining-room; hum of voices. The 
Italians laughed too much, and _.jab- 
bered too much. 

The shades were half down, but 
through the open window Paul could 
see, set in a square frame, a shining 
depth of landscape, brilliant, vivid. 
Over the fields, a patch of stirring 
silver, the creek. Behind the creek 
the purple-shadowed mountain. 

That was dream out there, beside 
this bread and butter reality. And 
how the flies buzzed! And how near 
he was to Mrs. Hale, though his back 
was turned to her. Her presence 
alone saved eating from being wholly 
sordid. 

“Yes,” said his older sister, a dark, 
handsome girl, with large brown 
eyes, and rich coloring of cheeks, 
“you’ve given her a headache again. 
And now I'll have to take care of 
her again.” 

He looked at his sister defiantly. 

“She’s always getting headaches.” 

“Yes, on account of you.” 
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“Now keep 





“All right,” he said. 
still ” 

“T won’t have you talk to me like 
that, Paul.” 

“Then keep your mouth shut.” 

“Oh,” said Herbert, his younger 
brother, “you two are always fuss- 
ing.” 

At this point Mrs. Maxwell 
brought the pudding: and _ silence 
came with her. At the same time, a 
thought came to Paul, and he forgot 
that he was unhappy. His imagina- 
tion, which brought him such poig- 
nant misery, also saved him—became 
wings instead of dragging anchor. 
He turned to his brother Herbert 
and whispered, 

“Let’s go to the Secret after 
lunch.” 

Their eyes met in complete un- 
derstanding: and both of them be- 
came men: as completely as if they 
left womankind uptown to go to their 
offices downtown. 

So, as soon as lunch was over, they 
stole away up the lane of maples, to 
the pasture behind the maple sugar 
mill, and here, hidden by an oak- 
tree, came upon the Secret. 

It was a Secret because Paul was 
really ashamed of it. A boy of four- 
teen building a_ child's village! 
Think of it! Roads of dirt, bridges 
of wood and stone, forts and houses, 
street-lamps and fountains: what 
child’s play! His brother obeyed 
his orders; but yet he did most of 
the work himself. He was impatient 
of Herbert’s lack of Amagination. 

It was no child’s play to him, 
after all. These miniature 
streets and houses were but symbols 
of the city he was creating in his 
mind: the Golden City, where joy’s 
children dwelt in love and play to- 
gether. It was a vision he was to 
follow in one form or another all his 
life. , 

This was his opportunity to prac- 
tice greatness: to make concrete his 
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dream of empire, of ruling the world, 
The splendor of an Alexander’s yj- 
sion moved him: of swaying armies 
and nations and being famous; a boy 
learning the man’s trick of laying 
hands on Nature and reshaping the 
world. Before his passionate eyes 
this city rose, thrilling with life, 
He was suddenly happy and at home 
in the world, and lost to its stinging 
beauty. Nor did he know that it 
was a longing of the morning being 
released at last; for that had been a 
longing to create life, and now it 
found its expression in creating 
work. Hence, his passionate ab- 
sorption. ° 

Time passed: then he chanced to 
look up. <A black bolt shot through 
his body. Not ten feet away Mrs. 
Hale was standing, looking at him 
curiously. She held in one dainty 
hand a closed parasol of green: she 
was in a light summer dress of white. 
She looked fresh, as if she had risen 
from sleep or water. 

She smiled in her quick, whimsical 
fashion. 

“Paul!” 

“Yes,” he breathed. His face was 
pale, and the walls of his heart 
seemed to be caving in. He felt the 
martyr’s ecstasy of blissful pain. 

“What are you making?” 

That she, of all, should discover 
the Secret! Shame! Degradation! 

“Oh, it’s just—something. .. .” 

“Very pretty,’ she said lightly. 

Color came to his cheeks ; his heart 
began to thump again. ; 

“Paul,” she said, “won’t you walk 
a bit with me?” 

This was unexpected. It was wild. 
He arose, enchanted, yet fear- 
ful. : 

“I’m sure,” she said, “you won't 
mind, Herbert. I want to talk to 
Paul.” 

Herbert grunted: the fun was 
spoilt. A woman had entered Eden 
with the expected results. He 
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watched the two go down the pas- 
ture together. ‘ 

They crossed the road, and went 
past the barn, along the rutty grass- 
road that divided the field all the 
way to the creek. And as they 
started across the level of brilliant 
sunshine, Mrs. Hale put up her 
green parasol. 

“Come under,” 
ingly. 

He came gingerly. He was afraid 
he would bump against her. Be- 
sides, it was very intimate to hide 
from the sky together beneath a 
parasol. Moreover, her beauty, in 
the green light had become bewitch- 
ing: green tints in her golden hair, 
and over her white shoulders. .. . 
Her dress rustled : her elbow brushed 
him with delicate enticement. He 
staggered along, drunk and dizzy. 
Out of the barn came the swallows 
circling low and singing over the 
stubble. Far off lay the cattle, swip- 
ing away flies and slowly chewing. 
The crickets were shrill. A green 
garter snake glided suddenly away 
from under-foot. .. . The Blessed 
Damozel had not only looked down 
from heaven, but she had taken him 
by the hand and lifted him to her 
side. Now for her and him 
the circling angels sang, making a 
funnel of wings straight back to the 
burning disc of the sun. 

“Well, Paul,” she said softly. 

He answered nothing. He was 
ignorant of the technic of sex. 

She laughed tenderly. 

“You're a very strange boy, aren’t 
you?” 

He was still tongue-tied. 

“Paul,” she said suddenly, “what 
are you going to be when you are a 
man ?” 

“T don’t know,” he stammered 
hotly. “I suppose—I guess—” 


she said laugh- 


“Guess what ?” 
“I’ve got to earn a living.” 
Why?” 


“You! 
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“For my mother—and the chil- 
dren.” 

She was 
musingly. 

“You're very good to your moth- 
er, aren’t you?” 

His heart was stabbed with guilt. 
He thought of the white handker- 
chief around his mother’s head. . . . 

He could say nothing. 

“Why, aren’t you?” she asked in 
surprise. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

Then his raw wounds cried to her. 

“Oh,” he burst out, “no matter 
what I do, she gets a headache.” 

“What did you do?” she asked. 
There was a golden sympathy in her 
voice. ; 

“I—well, we were playing Zam- 
pa . . . and she sang 
and I told her to quit 

Mrs. Hale trembled: but not ‘with 
sadness. Her parasol swayed a 
little: her voice, controlled, yet held 
ripples of silent laughter. 

“What did she say to that?” 

“She said—” he stopped, horrified. 

“Well, what?” 

“She said she knew that you—” 

“I! What did she know about 
me?” 

“Sang better than she did: 
played better, too. ™ 

“And then she had a headache: i 

. — - 

“Well,” she said, irrelevantly sO 
far as he was concerned, “mothers 
have second sight. We'll 
cross the creek. 

He hesitated. 
pounding. 

“Shan’t I—shan’t I—help you?” 

“No,” she laughed. “I can man- 
age.” 

She managed daintily. There 
were stepping-stones across the shal- 
low and swift waters. Every stone 
was a string for the hands of that 
fluent player, and a liquid and fresh 
music filled the air. Holding up 
her skirt a little, she went from gray 


silent . . . then spoke 


” 


and 


” 


His temples were 
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stone to stone. . . . He followed. 

Then they ascended the pasture 
of the mountain. Here wild roses 
grew, and mullein, milkweed and 
blackberries. There was something 
primitive in the rough and bumpy 
ground, close-cropped, exposing here 
and there a rock: the rich sunlight 
broken at spots by hemlocks and 


pines. . . . Pine-odor mingled 
its hardy breath with the sun-baked 
soil. . . . They were alone, and 


rising above the world. . . . 
They climbed in silence. . . . 

Then Mrs. Hale shut the parasol, 
and stood, golden-haired in sunlight. 

“We can sit here,” she said... . 

She seated herself: and beckoned 
to him to sit near her. He did. He 
was trembling from head to foot. 

Down below them lay the fields, 

the orchard, the barn, the white 
farmhouse, the ribbon of road run- 
ning up and down; far away it all 
seemed, vibrating, silent; a varnish 
of life on the huge and noiseless 
planet. Far away the busy human 
world held itself; and only this 
woman was near _ him. 
Again the landscape, the mountains 
and the sky, radiant with summer, 
were a cry of longing, a hunger and 
a passion he could not understand. 
Voices whispered, presences peered 
out all around: but it was mystery 
to him. He had no name for his 
yearning, and no object for his pas- 
sion. 

He dared not look on this divinity. 
He did not know why he wanted to 
be near her, and nearer—to let his 
whole being melt into hers. . . . 
He half lay, half sat, flushed and 
breathless, plucking at the short 
grass. . 

“Paul,” she murmured. 

Her richness leaned over him: he 
heard the delicate noise of her bodice 
as she breathed: he detected the fine 
fragrance of her body. . . . He 
shut his eyes. 








COW ao %” 
Yes. 


“I’m going away to-morrow,” she 
said. 

She might as well have said: “You 
are going to die to-morrow.” The 
day darkened: his heart grew hol- 
low . . . Fora moment he for- 
got himself: he turned toward her 
passionately, his eyes near hers . . , 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Are you sorry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very sorry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

He drew back, self-conscious 
again. What had he said? He 
grew pale. , 

“Give me your hand, Paul!” 

He did. Hers was cool; his hot. 
Rainbow colors danced in_ his 
brain. . . . He felt a strange 
peril: the peril. The great danger 
that had lured and repelled him; the 
sense of mighty opposites contend- 
ing; the being led to ruin; the face 
of the Mystery beginning to show 
itself. Nearer, nearer! But why? 
and what did it mean? 

“Paul,” she said, “you are very 
unhappy, aren’t you?” 

—— 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T don’t know : 

“Restless? Longing?” 

His eyes filled with tears of grati- 
tude. 

“Yes. Yes.” 

“Ts there anything you want that 
will make you happy ?” 

He blushed, and was silent. She 
smiled on him. 

“Say it.” 

He could not open his lips. 

“There won’t be another chance,” 
she murmured. “Say it, Paul.” 

There was nothing to say. He 
looked from her. She dropped his 
hand . . . She spoke in _ his 
ear ‘ 
“If you want to, just remember 
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that I’m fond of you. Perhaps if 
you think of me, when you feel so 
restless, and remember to-day, you 
will feel a little better. You will 
know.” 

What did she mean? Only this, 
he understood: that she, Mrs. Hale, 
who was luminous, and not of 
Earth; whose hair was golden, and 
her smile white; who was, indeed, 
not a woman, but Woman—that she 
was fond of him His 
body was caught like a musical note 
ina harmony that moved from sky 
to sky. But his longing 
seemed to grow the more poignant ; 
the peril was nearer; the Mystery 
at whisper in his ears. 

“Good-by,” she said, and rose. 

He rose blindly. 

“Paul.” 

She took both his hands. He had 
to meet her eyes. Her face came 


. 
o ¢ ¢ 


closer. 28 
“Good-by.” 
Then her perfect lips pressed 


against his. 


GHE laughed, and tripped before 
him. He went with her, glory- 
ing. For he had become great. He 
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could not tell of it, ever: no: but 


now he knew. The secret was his. 
Blessed relief! From be- 
ing outside the radiant world, he had 
stepped inside. He was as much of 
the rolling of the earth as the chip- 
munk and the pine. Now he knew 
why he had. longed: yes, and knew 
what he was man: the 
creator. — 
He babbled freely with her all the 
way home; amazed, relieved, happy 
She was, after all, a wom- 
an . . . She. herself had torn 
away the veil of enchantment, and 
come to his level. 


B Bees evening he went in to say 
good-night to his mother. He 

felt relieved about his mother, too. 

Quietly he leaned above the bed. 
and kissed her. 

“Good-night, 
gently. 

He waited anxiously to see what 
she felt. 

“Good-night, Paul,” she answeted 
with equal gentleness. . . . 

Softly he closed the door, and with 
serene happiness and a soothed heart, 
went to his room. 


Mother,” he said 
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stone to stone. He followed. 
Then they ascended the pasture 
of the mountain. Here wild roses 
grew, and mullein, milkweed and 
blackberries. There was something 
primitive in the rough and bumpy 
ground, close-cropped, exposing here 
and there a rock: the rich sunlight 
broken at spots by hemlocks and 
pines. Pine-odor mingled 
its hardy breath with the sun-baked 
soil. . . . They were alone, and 
rising above the world. .. . 
They climbed in silence. . . . 
Then Mrs, Hale shut the parasol, 
and stood, golden-haired in sunlight. 
“We can sit here,” she said... . 
She seated herself: and beckoned 
to him to sit near her. He did. He 


was trembling from head to foot. 

Down below them lay the fields, 
the orchard, the barn, the white 
farmhouse, the ribbon of road run- 
ning up and down; far away it all 


seemed, vibrating, silent; a varnish 
of life on the huge and noiseless 
planet. Far away the busy human 
world held itself; and only this 
woman was near _ him. 

Again the landscape, the mountains 
and the sky, radiant with summer, 
were a cry of longing, a hunger and 
a passion he could not understand. 
Voices whispered, presences peered 
out all around: but it was mystery 
to him. He had no name for his 
yearning, and no object for his pas- 
sion. 

He dared not look on this divinity. 
He did not know why he wanted to 
be near her, and nearer—to let his 
whole being melt into hers. : a 
He half lay, half sat, flushed and 
breathless, plucking at the short 
grass. , 

“Paul,” she murmured. 

Her richness leaned over him: he 
heard the delicate noise of her bodice 
as she breathed: he detected the fine 
fragrance of her body. . . . He 
shut his eyes. 


ey » ” 
Yes. 


“I’m going away to-morrow,” she 
said. 

She might as well have said: “You 
are going to die to-morrow.” The 
day darkened: his heart grew hol- 
low . . . Fora moment he for- 
got himself: he turned toward her 
passionately, his eyes near hers . . 

“To-morrow ?” 

Are you sorry?” 

“Very sorry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

He drew back, _ self-conscious 
again. What had he said? He 
grew pale. ‘ 

“Give me your hand, Paul!” 

He did. Hers was cool; his hot. 
Rainbow colors danced in_ his 
brain. . . . He felt a_ strange 
peril: the peril. The great danger 
that had lured and repelled him; the 
sense of mighty opposites contend- 
ing; the being led to ruin; the face 
of the Mystery beginning to show 
itself. Nearer, nearer! But why? 
and what did it mean? 

“Paul,” she said, “‘you are very 
unhappy, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T don’t know . 

“Restless? Longing?” 

His eyes filled with tears of grati- 
tude. 

“Yes. Yes.” 

“Is there anything you want that 
will make you happy ?” 

He blushed, and was silent. She 
smiled on him. 

“Tey 2.” 

He could not open his lips. 

“There won’t be another chance,” 
she murmured. “Say it, Paul.” 

There was nothing to say. He 
looked from her. She dropped his 
hand . . . She spoke in_ his 
ear : 
“If you want to, just remember 























that I’m fond of you. Perhaps if 
you think of me, when you feel so 
restless, and remember to-day, you 
will feel a little better. You will 
know.” 

What did she mean? Only this, 
he understood: that she, Mrs. Hale, 
who was luminous, and not of 
Earth; whose hair was golden, and 
her smile white; who was, indeed, 
not a woman, but Woman—that she 
was fond of him .. . His 
body was caught like a musical note 
in a harmony that moved from sky 
to sky. . . . But his longing 
seemed to grow the more poignant ; 
the peril was nearer; the ne 
at whisper in his ears. 

“Good-by,” she said, and rose. 

He rose blindly. 

“Paul.” 

She took both his hands. He had 
to meet her eyes. Her face came 
closer. 

“Good-by.” 

Then her perfect lips pressed 
against his. 


GHE laughed, and tripped before 
him. He went with her, glory- 
ing. For he had become great. He 
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could not tell of it, ever: no: but 
now he knew. The secret was his. 
Blessed relief! From be- 
ing outside the radiant world, he had 
stepped inside. He was as much of 
the rolling of the earth as the chip- 
munk and the pine. Now he knew 
why he had. longed: yes, and knew 
what he was .. . man: the 
creator. 
He babbled freely with her all the 
way home; amazed, relieved, happy 
She was, after all, a wom- 
an . . . She. herself had torn 
away the veil of enchantment, and 
come to his level. 


BD Maponics evening he went in to say 
good-night to his mother. He 
felt relieved about his mother, too. 

Quietly he leaned above the bed. 
and kissed her. 

““Good-night, 
gently. 

He waited anxiously to see what 
she felt. 

“Good-night, Paul,” she answered 
with equal gentleness. 

Softly he closed the door, and with 
serene happiness and a soothed heart, 
went to his room. 


Mother,” he said 
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A ILEEN BELDEN settled back 
in her steamer chair and smiled 
appreciatively upon the deck stew- 
ard, who was tucking her rug around 
her with passionate zeal. He had 
placed her chair and that of the 
aunt who was her traveling com- 
panion on the north side of the ship, 
in the two most sheltered recesses 
of its wide deck. Now he arranged 
conveniently near these ladies the 
piles of books and magazines they 
had brought from their staterooms, 
and, with a final pat to the cushion 
which supported the spine of the al- 
ready drowsing older woman, looked 
alertly around for further employ- 
ment. Miss Belden’s glance fol- 
lowed his down the almost deserted 
deck. 

“Evidently we are not to be over- 
crowded on this voyage,” she re- 
marked, casually. “How many first 
cabin passengers are there?” 

The steward considered. 

“Twenty-five—thirty at the most,” 
he estimated. “We set three tables 
only—the Captain’s and two little 
ones, each for six persons. In the 
second cabin there are more pas- 
sengers, Scandinavians going home, 
and in the steerage—plenty. But 
few Americans go now. It is al- 
ready late for Norway.” 

He flew to the assistance of a 
stout woman waddling uncertainly 
toward a row of deck chairs, and 
Miss Belden’s aunt opened a resent- 
ful eye. 

“There, Aileen,” she murmured, 
“did you hear that? I told you we 
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were starting too late. We won't 
see the midnight sun at all. And 
why we are going to the top of the 
world if we can’t see the midnight 
sun, I’m sure J don’t know—espe- 
cially with Austria and Servia de- 
claring war this very week!” 

“We're not going to Austria and 
Servia,” explained Aileen, with brisk 


decision. “We're going to calm, 
peaceful, beautiful countries like 


Norway and Sweden and England. 
We're going to drive over moun- 
tains and listen to cow-bells, and 
drift down heavenly fjords, and 
walk along English lanes, and hear 
the cuckoo calling. Go to sleep 
again and dream of it.” 

Mrs. Hartley sighed. Life with 
Aileen, she had recently confided to 
a discreet friend, sometimes made 
her feel as if she were whirling 
through space on the tail of an ener- 
getic comet. “Her restlessness is 
growing worse this year,” she had 
added; “probably because she has 
absolute freedom, too much money, 
and no one belonging to her except 
her young brother. If only her dear 
parents had lived r 

Now, however, the well-trained 
chaperon permitted herself to be re- 
assured. Obediently her eyelids 
drooped and closed, and in two min- 
utes she had fallen asleep with the 
ease that never failed to astonish 
her niece, often as the latter had ob- 
served the phenomenon. Left to 
the charm of her own companion- 
ship, Aileen sat in relaxed content, 
her eyes on the line of water visible 
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beyond the Scandinavia’s deckrail, 
her thoughts recalling the anxious 
utterances of the friends who had 
come to see her off. 

“But, my dear girl, to start at 
such a time seems so reckless!” they 
had wailed. “This war may spread, 
you know, and then won’t you long 
for home!” 

“Then we'll come home,” Miss 
Belden assured them, blithely. “This 
is the thirtieth of July. We intend 
to be back in America by the first 
of October. This little war cloud 
can’t burst in that time, even if it 
bursts at all.” 

She remembered now, with a 
smile, the portentous sigh with which 
her optimism had been received by 
one member of the group around 
her—an Englishwoman whose pres- 
ent home was in “the States.” 

“I wish I could feel certain of 
that,” this lady had murmured. “But 
I don’t like the tone of my letters 
from England. My friends are 
most anxious. Bertie writes, too, 
that he expects sailing orders any 
day.” 

On the last words her expression 
changed. The rather faded gray 
eyes looking into the girl’s brown 
ones took on a mischievous gleam. 

“If you should run across my 
graceless nephew in England,” she 
added, “give him my love.” And 
she ended, so softly that no one but 
Miss Belden heard the words, “You 
know I consider that thus far you 
have treated Bertie very badly. This 
time—be kind to him!” 

To her deep annoyance, Aileen 
felt her face grow hot. She tried to 
remember now what she had said in 
reply, but whatever it had been was 
mercifully lost in the sudden bustle 
and confusion attending the long 
warning blast of the Scandinavia's 
farewell whistle. The twinkle in 
Mrs. Seaton’s eyes, she reflected as 
she recalled the episode, was oddly 


like that in the eyes of the “grace- 
less nephew” with whom she had 
been a fellow guest in a Scottish 
house party last August, and whom 
she had sincerely liked, openly de- 
spised, and, to her deep self-disgust, 
had been wholly unable to forget. 
She had meant to toss him from her 
memory as lightly as one tosses 
aside a dance program after the 
dance is over. But he had declined 
to be tossed. Instead, he dwelt per- 
sistently in her thoughts, and now, 
invoked by Mrs. Seaton’s light 
words, he appeared before her as 
clearly as if he had dropped into the 
vacant chair at her side. She could 
see the expression of his gray eyes, 
the characteristic poise of his yellow 


head, she could almost hear the 
drawling, English accents of his 
speech. 


Closing her eyes, she gave herself 
up to memories of him—memories 
which sometimes forced her eyes to 
soften and again made her lips curl. 
He had been a new and extraordi- 
nary type, this graceless Bertie—at 
once the most charming, the most 
entertaining and the most shame- 
lessly indolent human being she had 
ever met. That he was a lieutenant 
on the British Destroyer Reliance 
was all she knew of him. That on 
the Reliance or anywhere else he 
had ever been or could be of the 
slightest use was inconceivable. His 
laziness was as striking as were his 
remarkably good looks. Rarely, ex- 
cept when he was forced to walk, 
had she seen him upright for a mo- 
ment. From morning until night he 
lounged, he sprawled, he propped 
himself against convenient trees or 
posts; and at the slightest opportu- 
nity he hurled himself full-length 
on the yielding bosom of Scotland, 
which he seemed to regard as a 
huge, heather-covered divan. 

It was true that the surroundings 
of the Highland home where they 
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were fellow guests invited to bodily 
repose as an easy chair holds out 
arms to the weary. But all the 
other men of the house party, 
though they dawdled at intervals, 
went in for golf, fishing, shooting or 
hard riding, whereas Lieutenant 
Crumley, as Aileen put it to her 
aunt, “merely sat around and 
breathed.” Her scorn of him re- 
fused to be softened by his languid 
preference for her society. Without 
taking the slightest trouble about it, 
he succeeded in being near her much 
of each day, making love to her as 
openly and as indolently in the pres- 
ence of others as when they two were 
alone. He danced extremely well, 
but, save for an occasional turn with 
her, he sat out the program numbers 
in dim corners or on convenient 
stairways, always appearing in time 
to escort her into the supper room 
with tender solicitude. 

“Has he been ill? Is he just get- 
ting over typhoid or some serious 
operation?” Aileen had asked hope- 
fully, after observing him for a day 
or two at the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance. 

Her hostess shook a regretful 
head : 

“Bertie has never been ill a day in 
his life,” she acknowledged. “It’s 
merely his way. He won't exert 
himself.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. 

“But,” she protested, “it isn’t 
playing the game. One doesn’t act 
like that!” 

“Bertie does.” Mrs. Tweedie’s 
tone was apologetic. “He always 
has, and he’s so charming that his 
friends endure it. Of course it’s 
selfish.” 

“Selfish! Why, it’s appalling!” 
exclaimed Miss Belden, hotly. “He 
not only never does the slightest 
thing himself, but he keeps others 
busy waiting on him.” 

“And the landscape is covered 






with men and women hastening to 
do it,” Mrs. Tweedie reminded her. 
“Don’t forget that. We all admit 
that Bertie is an idler—off duty, at 
least. I’ve often wondered what he 
does when he’s on duty! But wher- 
ever he is, and whatever he is do- 
ing, he isa dear! We all love him.” 

Lieutenant Crumley, however, had 
at last met someone who not only 
failed to join the band of his ador- 
ers, but openly showed her contempt 
for them and him. At first her at- 
titude puzzled him. Then, when he 
began to understand it, it amused 
him. She was an American, he told 
himself, and accustomed to chaps 
who fetched and carried for women 
all the time. Finally, when she not 
only rejected his hand, his heart and 
his prospects, but told him frankly 
why she had no faith in any of them, 
she hurt him. For a moment he 
listened to her in astonished silence; 
then he produced the only self- 
defense he had ever been known to 
utter. 

“But, I say,” he protested, “there 
are lots of fellows who jump around 
the world and—and move things 
about, don’t you know. They like 
it. All right, let °em do it. Now, 
I don’t like it. It bores me—gets 
me hot. So what’s the use? Of 
course if things simply had to be 
done, and there was no one else to 
do ’em, why—I might a 

“Yes,” prompted Aileen, hope- 
fully, as he paused, “you might——” 

But Bertie’s brief mood of seri- 
ousness had changed. 

“I might call someone,” he ended, 
with his most seraphic grin. 

Aileen remembered now, with 
pleasure, that she had left him on 
the instant and with hot indigna- 
tion. As she also left Scotland the 
same day, she did not see him again. 
During the year she often heard of 
him through common friends, but if 
she had dreamed that her disdain 
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would lead him into the glorious 
field of human effort, there to dead- 
en his grief with work, she was soon 
stripped of that illusion. He wrote 
her one brief letter, in which he 
said nothing whatever about him- 
self, and which, with some difficulty, 
she refrained from answering; but 
from others she learned that he re- 
mained as he had always been— 
gay, debonair, incredibly popular, 
and unbelievably, incurably lazy. 

To-day, recalling Mrs. Seaton’s 
parting words, she smiled with a 
scorn which was as much for her- 
self as for him. If she had “treat- 
ed him badly,” as his fond aunt be- 
lieved, the experience had not hurt 
him, she told herself, with a queer 
pang in the reflection. Why, in 
heaven’s name, did she continue to 
let him fill her thoughts, when he 
himself was too lazy even to love 
deeply? And with this mournful 
valedictory she cut the leaves of a 
new book and resolutely centered 
her mind on its story. 

The Scandinavia was three days 
out from New York before her offi- 
cers decided to reveal to her passen- 
gers the vital news the wireless had 
brought them. Then, as it hap- 
pened, it was Miss Belden who 
heard it first. Leaning over the 
deckrail with the chief officer, an 
engaging Dane whose handsome 
face had taken on a look of anxiety 
that sat restlessly on its smooth sur- 
face, she asked an idle question. 

“Aren't we getting any news by 
wireless ?” 

The officer’s first finger went to 
his lips in a quick gesture, seen by 
her alone. “No,” he said, distinctly. 
A few passengers, passing by, who 
had heard the question and paused 
with artless interest to hear the an- 
swer, went their care-free way. 
Aileen looked straight into the 
Dane’s eyes. 

“What is it?” she asked, softly. 


“Germany has declared war 
against Russia.” 

For a moment they were both si- 
lent, looking out over the water to- 
ward the tragic continent they were 
approaching, as if already they ex- 
pected to see the far horizon redden 
and to hear the roar of guns. 

“But that is appalling!” she 
breathed at last. “I can’t take it in. 
Austria, Servia, Germany and Rus- 
sia already at war P 

“With France sure to join in, and 
probably Italy, and perhaps even 
England,” the officer reminded her. 

“England?” She caught him up. 
“Tmpossible !” 

The Dane shrugged his shoulders 
with the Norseman’s philosophy. 

“Nothing is impossible now,” he 
muttered. “We may be in it, too— 
Denmark among the rest. I think 
they have all gone mad.” 

An hour later the news was post- 
ed on the bulletin board at the head 
of a companionway, and the pas- 
sengers gathered around it, staring 
at the bit of paper as if by staring 
and doubting they could make the 
announcement it bore other than 
what it was. The next morning’s 
wireless message told them of the 
mobilization of France and the Ger- 
man invasion of Luxemburg, and 
the same evening England’s im- 
perative question to Germany hung 
like a blood-red interrogation point 
over the terrified world. Germany’s 
ultimatum to Belgium was answered 
by a call to arms, of which the stir- 
ring notes reached across the sea; 
while England’s ultimatum to Ger- 
many and her declaration of war 
followed so closely that the ink had 
hardly dried on one ship bulletin 
before the next followed. Germany’s 
attack on Liége came as the fit- 
ting climax of five days and nights 
of heart-checking suspense, during 
which it seemed to the little band 
of passengers that with each throb 
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of her engines the Scandinavia was 
bearing them nearer to a veritable 
hell. All around them, they knew, 
liners were flying to shelter in neu- 
tral ports. Strange stories came of 
wild pursuits, of desperate races at 
top speed through fogs and without 
lights or signals, of ships taken and 
of ships destroyed, of battles be- 
tween British and German fleets in 
the North Sea. 

With a great throb of her sick 
heart, Aileen realized that Bertie 
had received his sailing orders. He, 
even Bertie, was in this appalling 
struggle. She tried to hold the 
thought, but it eluded her. Bertie 
as he had been in Scotland was a 
clear picture. Bertie on duty re- 


fused to be visualized. She could 
see her other friends clearly enough. 
She could almost hear the firm tread 
of the English officers she knew, and 
the clanking swords of the French 


and Germans as they went forth 
ready for action. But Bertie—no, 
Bertie, she told herself, had no part 
in such scenes. Yet it was of Bertie 
that she thought incessantly—of a 
strange, remote Bertie who sudden- 
ly declined to fit into the mental 
frame she had made for him. 

The captain of the Scandinavia, 
facing a situation in which he had 
neither precedent nor orders to 
guide him, steered his ship far north 
of her course, to avoid the cruisers 
and destroyers of warring nations; 
and no wireless messages went from 
the liner to betray her whereabouts 
to friends or enemies. She had en- 
tered the North Sea and was fight- 
ing her way through a gale that 
whipped the waves into shuddering 
white walls which crashed down on 
her at intervals, when for a dra- 
matic hour she and her passengers 
played their little part in the great 
world conflict. 

Slowly at first, then rapidly 
through the veil of wind-blown rain 


and flying spume, squat outlines ap- 
peared on the horizon, spreading 
out in a huge circle of which the 
Scandinavia seemed the center. 
From among these one gray bulk 
detached itself, steaming toward the 
liner with a speed and at an angle 
that in an incredibly short time 
brought her almost across the lat- 
ter’s bow. The news of a destroy- 
er’s approach, and of the nearness 
of the fleet of torpedo boats that 
accompanied it, swept through the 
ship as if on the breath of the wild 
wind that was blowing. It seemed 
the only possible end to days and 
nights of suspense, of strained peer- 
ing toward horizon lines, of sus- 
picion of all floating craft. Every 
passenger on the Scandinavia’s list 
was at the deckrail as the slender 
ship drew near, and the silence with 
which they stared at her was broken 
only by the sound of the liner’s bells 
as she slowed down, then stopped, 
and hung waiting on the crests of 
waves that still seemed fiercely try- 
ing to bear her and her passengers 
away from a situation so incredible. 

For now the destroyer’s guns 
were visible, their black muzzles 
pointing toward the target of the 
ship’s side, and behind the guns the 
gunners waited stiffly, while the 
gray line of torpedo boats in the 
distance lent their added menace to 
the scene. On binoculars the icy 
rain formed into sleet as it fell, and 
the eyes of passengers smarted in 
the flying spray. But through the 
veil of the storm it became clear 
that a boat was lowered from the 
destroyer’s side, that the men who 
were entering it were coming to 
board the ship, and that the liner 
was somberly preparing to receive 
them. A rope ladder was flung 
over her starboard side from her 
steerage gangway, and here the first 
officer, in dripping oilskins, took his 
stand and waited. 
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From her place at the forward rail 
of the main deck Aileen looked 
down directly on the top of his rain- 
washed rubber sou’wester. She was 
immensely interested and very cool. 
The ensign of the British navy was 
now Clearly visible on the destroyer, 
and to Miss Belden’s eyes the stars 
aml stripes of her own flag could 
hardly have been more reassuring. 
Even assuming that the Scandinavia 
was to be seized and held, her pas- 
sengers, Aileen felt sure, would be 
taken to some point on the Scottish 
coast and subjected to nothing more 
serious than a delay in reaching 
their homes. She wiped the lenses 
of her binoculars and directed them 
on the destroyer’s longboat, now 
below her and filled with drenched 
sailors, each strapped into a life pre- 
server. Even as she looked they 
stopped rowing, and with their oars 
kept the boat from dashing against 
the liner’s side, while two young 
officers, bulky and awkward in their 
cork belts, caught the end of the 
rope ladder and rapidly ascended it. 
One of these, Aileen observed with 
the first thrill of the experience, had 
been injured. One leg of his trou- 
sers was drawn above the knee, 
where a blood-stained bandage was 
tightly wound. The sufferer, how- 
ever, was climbing with great agil- 
ity and with entire disregard of this 
mute testimony of pain. Hardly a 
moment had passed before he and 
his companion stood beside the chief 
officer, who at once led them to the 
Captain’s private room. This was 
off the main deck, and the little 
band, suddenly grotesque by reason 
of its life-belts, its dripping garments 
and that muscular bare leg, mount- 
ed the companionway and walked 
rapidly forward, passing so near 
Miss Belden that she could have 


touched the injured man by putting 
out her hand. Probably it was the 
sudden, startled intentness of her 
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gaze that made him glance at her. 
In the surprise of their mutual rec- 
ognition the blood rushed hotly to 
their faces. For an instant it seemed 
that the man was about to stop. 
Then with a quick gesture he 
brought his hand to his head in a 
military salute, and with eyes 
straight ahead stalked on. 

The door of the Captain’s room 
closed behind him, and Aileen, sud- 
denly trembling and a little faint, 
caught at the deckrail and drew into 
her lungs a deep breath of the icy 
air. That Bertie Crumley, of all 
the English naval officers in the 
North Sea, should be chosen to hold 
up the Scandinavia would have 
seemed incredible if this incredible 
war had not made everything else 
possible. It was not Bertie’s mere 
presence that made her heart-beats 
quicken now. It was his impossible 
role—Bertie in authority, in action, 
climbing rope ladders over angry 
seas; above all, it was Bertie in- 
jured. Thinking of that blood- 
stained bandage, Aileen’s heart melt- 
ed within her, while her imagination 
called up a hundred tragic crises in 
which he had figured as a hero. For 
now she knew him as a man, doing 
a man’s work; and in her sudden 
humility she reproved herself for 
having failed to see the worker all 
the time, under the idler’s careless 
mask. 

The business that delayed Lieu- 
tenant Crumley in the Captain’s 
room seemed to Aileen unnecessari- 
ly long in the adjusting. Afterwards 
she learned from the communicative 
first officer that it was the presence 
of a cargo of wheat in the bowels 
of the Scandinavia which most se- 
riously disturbed the representatives 
of His British Majesty. An hour 
had crawled by before the matter 
of this cargo was adjusted to the 
satisfaction of these gentlemen, and 
the ship permitted to go on her way ; 
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but Aileen, like her fellow pas- 
sengers, stood her ground and wait- 
ed. Deep in her heart she had a 
wild hope that in his second passing 
Bertie might stop and speak to her, 
but nothing of the sort occurred. 
With his head very high, his face 
very red, and with the least possible 
delay, the young man took his in- 
jured leg down the rope ladder and 
joined his waiting crew; and for the 
next fifteen minutes Aileen hung 
over the deckrail and watched the 
boat alternately appear and disap- 
pear, as it made its difficult way 
back to the destroyer. Suddenly, 
and, as it seemed, unreasonably, she 
felt absurdly happy. The Scandina- 
via was again proceeding under full 
steam, and the passengers, restored 
to speech, had returned to their 
steamer chairs and were describing 
to each other in detail the strange 
emotions they had undergone. Miss 
Belden experienced an urgent need 
of a friendly ear, into which she 
could drop casually the fact of her 
acquaintance with the injured officer. 
She was delighted when the first 
officer dropped into the chair beside 
her. 

“Ah, ha, you see now it is a se- 
rious business we have in Europe,” 
he jested. “You have been for an 
hour a prisoner of war.” 

Aileen grasped the opportunity to 
learn without delay what she most 
longed to know. 

“The knee of that English officer 
cer‘ainly looked serious,” she re- 
marked, in what she imagined to be 
an off-hand manner. “How was he 
injured ?” 

The first officer laughed unfeel- 
ingly. 

“That was nothing,” he explained. 
“He tore his leg on a nail while he 
was getting into the longboat. Then 
he tied it with a handkerchief until 
he could have treatment. But I 
think he did not expect to walk past 
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so many ladies. That was worse 
than the nail!” 

Miss Belden murmured some ex- 
cuse and fled to her stateroom, 
where she awoke her aunt from a 
refreshing nap to pour forth the 
tale of her disillusionment. She re- 
ceived little comfort from that gen- 
tle lady, who seemed wholly unable 
to comprehend her excited state of 
mind. 

“But, my dear, the nail must have 
hurt him,” she protested anxiously. 
“The bandage was very much 
stained.” 

Her niece brought her teeth to- 
gether with a vindictive click. The 
too sudden drop from a sun-kissed 
hill of hero-worship to the abyss of 
scorn in which she had again buried 
Bertie hurt her sorely. It drew from 
her lips what was probably the most 
uncharitable remark they had ever 
uttered. 

“Hurt him,” she echoed, with 
fierce intensity. “I hope it did hurt 
him! I believe he hung himself on 
that nail to rest on his way into the 
longboat !” 

“My dear!” gasped Mrs. Hartley. 

For days the poignancy of Aileen’s 
disappointment embittered her wak- 
ing hours and colored her dreams at 
night. On landing in Norway, how- 
ever, it was dispelled by difficulties 
attending an effort to exist in a 
country which declined to honor her 
letter of credit or to cash her ex- 
press checks, while at the same time 
it sternly exacted cash for every 
necessity of food and lodging it sup- 
plied her. She had a little gold, and 
with this she and her aunt succeeded 
in reaching Holland. There, while 
they were waiting for passage to 
America, she read in an English 
newspaper, many days old, of the 
sinking of the British Destroyer Re- 
liance by a German submarine. Her 
heart seemed to stop as her eyes 
raced over the short list of surviving 














officers, and in a whirling chaos she 
read the name of Crumley. 

She was glad he was alive—oh, 
yes, she knew now how glad she 
was! But even in the midst of her 
wild joy the old feeling of contempt 
raised its hideous head. Of course 
he was alive, and probably without 
effort on his part. The reports stated 
that there had been no fight. The 
submarine’s projectile had found the 
very heart of the destroyer, which 
had sunk in a few moments. Prob- 
ably two or three of Bertie’s ador- 
- ing crew had saved him. She knew 
that he was very popular with his 
men. It was like his luck, too, to 
have been taken to England by the 
trawler that picked him up. Many 
of his companions were here in Hol- 
land, to remain, perhaps, until the 
war was over. Some, badly in- 
jured, were in a hospital less than 
thirty miles away. 

A sudden impulse to visit these 
men swept over her. Sternly, she 
tried to analyze it. No, it was not, 
she felt sure, to ask about Bertie 
that she wished to go. All was well 
with him, and that was enough. But 
she could offer financial help to the 
little hospital, now that her letter of 
credit was honored, and the visit 
would fill hours which were drag- 
ging sadly. With Miss Belden im- 
pulse was usually followed by ac- 
tion. Within an hour she was on 
her way to the hospital in an auto- 
mobile which consumed the greater 
part of the day in reaching it. It 
was not until the next morning that 
she was able to see the surgeon who 
had attended the injured men of the 
Reliance. After the meeting, how- 


ever, it was surprisingly easy to se- 
cure from this grateful gentleman, 
who spoke English with unexpected 
fluency, the privilege of visiting his 
patients. 

Laden with delicacies and tobacco 
for these sufferers, Aileen made the 
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rounds of their cots, finding the ex- 
perience very different from what 
she had expected. The hospital was 
over-crowded, and the cots, in a glar- 
ingly whitewashed room which 
reeked of antiseptics, were too close 
for comfort. The men proved to be 
a matter-of-fact and cheerful lot, 
who took her gifts willingly, but evi- 
dently felt no need of her sympathy. 
The one wholly satisfying feature of 
her visit was a sudden and surpris- 
ing sense of nearness to Bertie. 
These men knew him and had worked 
with him. She felt a growing im- 
pulse to speak of him, but if she 
had dreamed of friendly chats with 
the sailors the hope vanished as the 
minutes passed. She had been put 
in charge of a fat and maternal Dutch 
nurse, with a few words of English, 
who parceled out the visitor’s offer- 
ings in the manner of one conducting 
a Sunday-school treat, and interpre- 
ted the mumbled thanks of the sail- 
ors as if they spoke a foreign tongue. 
Aileen felt 'a great pang of disap- 
pointment. *She and the nurse had 
almost completed their swift tour of 
the room when she met the brilliant 
eyes of an English boy who was 
plainly of a different class from that 
of the men around him. He looked 
sixteen—a singularly sweet, un- 
spoiled and boyish sixteen—and the 
smile he turned on the visitor as 
their glances crossed held a quizzical 
friendliness. .Drawn by it as by a 
magnet, Aileen approached his cot, 
and as she did so noticed that the 
boy’s right arm was bandaged to his 
side. She had endured so many of 
the nurse’s perfunctory banalities at 
other cots that she ignored that 
worthy person now. 

“T wish I could do something for 
you,” she said, simply. “Can I?” 

The boy smiled again, and mo- 
tioned to the empty chair beside him. 

“T hoped you would offer,” he said 
as naturally as she had spoken, “be- 
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cause, you see, you can do some- 
thing. I’d be most aw’fly grateful if 
you'd write a letter for me.” 

Aileen drew off her gloves and sat 
down, smiling back at him in a con- 
tentment which held a measure of 
gratitude. 

“I shall be glad to write any num- 
ber of letters,’ she assured him, sin- 
cerely. 

The boy turned to the nurse, ad- 
dressing her, Aileen observed, with 
the combination of authority and ca- 
jolery he might have used to a 
spoiled old family servant. 

“The little pine table, please, Mrs. 
Steen,” he said, “and heaps of paper, 
and our best pen. Then forget about 
us, like a dear. I’ve dozens of let- 


’ 


ters.’ 
The jelly-like features of Mrs. 
Steen trembled into an understand- 
ing smile. 
“Regard him,” she urged admir- 


ingly. “Not a friend has this young 
man who has not a dozen letters from 
him had. All the day he writes let- 
ters with pretty girls who come. 
Spoiled he is, yes spoiled. But he 
shall have his table—yes, yes.” 

She padded away, and the boy, 
whose pale cheeks had flushed under 
her words, laughed sheepishly. 

“She’s right,” he admitted. “We 
can’t fool Mrs. Steen. Hope you 
don’t mind talkin’ a bit. It’s beastly 
dull lyin’ here, you know.” 

Aileen drew her chair closer. 

“We'll talk as long as you like,” 
she promised. “I have a brother 
about your age. He is captain of the 
track team in his school, so I can talk 
quite intelligently.” 

The boy looked interested. 

“What does he do?” he asked. 

“He runs. He holds the inter- 
scholastic championship.” 

For the next half hour they talked 
of running, of jumping, of wrest- 
ling and of boxing. Lured by the 
charm of these topics a sailor across 


the narrow aisle contributed a few 
intelligent remarks. So did a sailor 
two cots away, and then a third 
joined in. Aileen was delighted, 
She was getting in touch with these 
men. Soon she could direct the con- 
versation into the channel toward 
which her thoughts were flowing. 
More than anything else, she longed 
to know whether Bertie had been 
hurt. Nothing of the kind had been 
intimated in the newspaper reports, 
but this was no guarantee that Bertie 
had escaped unscathed. Uncon- 
sciously, her eyes rested on the boy’s 
bandaged arm, and she saw him flush. 

“That’s goin’ to be all right, you 
know,” he explained, self-conscious- 
ly. “The doctors say I’ll be as good 
as new. All that’s wrong with me 
is a broken arm and a broken leg. 
But cricky—didn’t that arm _ hurt 
when Bertie hauled me _ into ‘the 
boat!” 

“Who is Bertie?” Aileen hoped 
her tone was casual. She had tried 
very hard to make it so. 

“Bert Crumley—my cousin, you 
know. But of course you don't 
know. Lieutenant Crumley, of the 
Reliance.” 

The boy’s tone had changed. Miss 
Beldon had a fleeting suspicion that 
he regretted having mentioned the 
wreck. But as if the name of Crum- 
ley had been an electric button, 
abruptly pressed, a buzz filled the 
room. Aileen caught its import, but 
no words. 

“Your cousin seems to be very 
popular with his men,” she remarked. 

Possibly her tone was now too cas- 
ual. Possibly the sensitive boy beside 
her caught some underlying hardness 
in it. His reply sounded almost curt. 

“A lot of us wouldn’t be here, ex- 
cept for him,” he said, and changed 
the subject. His visitor promptly re- 
turned to it. 

“Really? Won't you tell me about 
it,” she urged, gently. 
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“Why, he hauled us into the boat. 
We were hurt, and in the water, you 
know !” 

“And he was in the boat?” 

Again there was a subtle quality in 
the visitor’s voice which the boy re- 
sented. He shot a straight look at 
her, and his eyes, like his voice, were 
cold. 

“He was where the Captain or- 
dered him to be,” he said, stiffly. 
“He had got one boat lowered, and 
was pickin’ up the injured.” 

“Yes—” 

The girl was leaning forward now, 
flushed and intent, but the boy 
seemed loath to say more. 

“And then?—” She held him to 
it. 

He continued doggedly, almost un- 
willingly. 

“When I came up I saw heads all 
over the water. The next thing I 
knew Bertie was haulin’ me and 
other chaps into the boat—a lot of 
us. The boat got pretty full, but no- 
body noticed that—I suppose because 
most of us were hurt. Besides, we 
hadn’t much time.” 

He stopped. It was plain that he 
had finished. Aileen hesitated, puz- 
zled and intensely disappointed by 
this unexpected reserve. 

“"E ain’t tole ye the ’ole of it, 
Miss.” 

To her relief, the hoarse voice of 
the man in the next cot took up the 
tale. 

“Jest then Loot’n’t Safford comes 
floatin’ by, terrible ’urt,” he went on, 
“an’ Loot’n’t Crumley ’auls ’im in. 
E all but swamped the boat. So wot 
does Loot’n’t Crumley do but jump 
out an’ swim away, as cool-like as if 
he was ’avin ’is barth!” 

“But that was splendid!” 

The visitor was with them now, 
and the man’s voice warmed as he 
continued. 

“Two of us, wot was rowin’, tried 
to jump arfter ’im, but ’e sings out 


a order sharp an’ quick. ‘Pull away,’ 
’e says. An’ w’en we didn’t start ’e 
says, ‘D’ye ’ear me? Damn you, 
pull away! We done it then. It 
was ’is orders.” 

“And after that—” 

Oh, it was clear that the lady was 
interested. But the sailor, like the 
boy, was hesitating. 

“Wy, arfter that, lookin’ back, we 
seen ’is yellow ’ead shinin’ on top of 
a big wave,” he said slowly. 

Aileen drew a deep breath. Her 
face had flashed into a white flame. 

“What ship picked him up?” she 
asked. 

The sailor stared at her. 

“°F wasn’t picked up!” he said. 

“But I thought—why, I read in the 
newspapers wy 

The room grew black. The puz- — 
zled face of the sailor, dimly visible, 
seemed to dance grotesquely before 
her eyes. As if from far away, she 
heard his voice. 

“Ow,” he exclaimed with simple 
scorn. “The noosepapers, they don’t 
get nothin’ right, Miss.” 

He waved his hand toward the 
boy, with the free masonry born of 
their common experience. With 
clearing vision, Aileen saw that the 
lad’s eyes were wet. 

“Ere’s the Crumley wot was 
saved,” said the sailor—‘“the little 
midshipman. “Is name is Crumley, 
too.” 

Something in her face, as Aileen 
stared at him, brought a sudden rush 
of words to the man’s lips, stammer- 
ing, almost incoherent. 

“Two men tried to jump, Miss,” 
he protested, “but ’e wouldn’t ‘ave 
it. ’E give ’is orders, ’e did. ‘Pull 
away, damn you, ’e says. ‘Pull 
away!” 

“Pardon, Mees.” It was the fat 
nurse who was speaking. “Dr. Bosch 
he ask will you see now the new 
operating room.” 

As one moving in a horrible dream, 
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Aileen rose to her feet. As one in 
the same dream she shook hands 
with the boy, bade the men good-bye, 
and entered upon her long journey 
to the distant door. There she found 
the surgeon, awaiting her eagerly, 
and full of hospitable intent. 

“Mrs. Steen tells me you have 
written more letters for Crumley,” 
he smiled. “He uses his opportuni- 
ties, that young man. Every pretty 
girl in town he has as secretary.” 

His voice came to Aileen as if 
from a great distance. To her sur- 
prise, she found herself replying to 
him, though in tones that sounded 
equally remote to her ears. She was 
conscious of but one impulse—to get 
away. 

“He did not dictate,” she heard 
herself say. “He spoke of his cou- 
sin, and that depressed him.” 

Her voice faltered, but the sur- 
geon, without noticing this, cut brisk- 
ly into her speech. 

“Ah, but we have good news for 
him!” he said. “For all of them, for 
they will all rejoice. The first re- 
port was right. His cousin is safe. 
He was picked up by a trawler, but 
not landed for five days. We have 
just now heard it.” 

Under Miss Belden’s feet the solid 
earth trembled, then seemed to drop 
away, leaving her whirling in space. 
For an instant she experienced no 
sensation whatever save an extraor- 
dinary mental confusion. Then the 


earth slipped back into place and she 
heard herself asking a question. 

“Where is he?” 

The surgeon told her in detail, glad 
to prolong his chat with this engaging 
and generous young American lady. 
Lieutenant Crumley was, it appeared, 
in a Dutch village fifty miles down 
the coast, and, yes, he was in a hos- 
pital. He had been suffering from 
shock and exposure, but, as the 
Americans say, was now “all right.” 
In the next minute the rather phleg- 
matic young Dutchman had a new 
sensation. Two shaking hands were 
holding his, two very wet eyes were 
looking up at him, and a breathless 
but determined voice was addressing 
him in imploring accents. 

“Doctor,” it said, “I’ve got to go 
to that hospital—now, at once! 
Where can I get a good automobile 
—one that will take me there with- 
in an hour?” 

Dr. Bosch touched a bell. “You 
shall have ours,” he said; and, curi- 
osity overcoming discretion, he per- 
mitted himself a tentative question. 

“Then you know Lieutenant Crum- 
ley ?” 

His visitor gulped hard, then 
laughed ; and though her cheeks were 
still wet, her laugh was so entirely 
joyous that he too laughed in sym- 
pathy. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know him. In 
fact I expect to be married to him 
to-night!” 
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rT E have the ocean in our back- 

yard,” said Bobby’s mother. 
“After all, that’s the main thing. 
And we can at least choose what we 
are to eat—that is, what Bobby 
is to eat. We couldn’t do that in a 
boarding-house. And we don’t have 
to smell city pavements, and we can 
be outdoors all day. It’s the best we 
can do, anyway.” 

She was explaining the situation 
to her young sister-in-law, Eunice 
Barton, who had arrived that day to 
spend a week in their two-room 
“bungalow.” 

Bobby’s mother was shabby, and 
her face, in spite of sunburn, was 
pale. It also had a look of mingled 
helplessness an d_ determination, 
which had reminded Eunice of a 
well-acted melodrama she had once 
seen in which a soldier with his back 
to a door was fighting with his 
clubbed musket. But that was only 
pretense, and anyway everything had 
turned out all right. 

Eunice’s young forehead was 
creased with troubled wrinkles as 
she looked from her sister-in-law to 
the curl waving limply on the top of 
Bobby’s head. They were taking him 
for his afternoon outing in his go- 
cart, and he lay languidly against the 
pillow, seemingly asleep; but one 
could not be sure of that. A ball, 
a jumping jack, and a tiny train of 
cars lay disregarded at his feet, all 
of them as whole and sound as if 
fresh from the toy shop, yet they had 
been in his possession a month. As 
Eunice noted the untouched toys her 
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own face was like that of Bobby’s 
mother and the melodramatic soldier 
defending the door. Lucky soldier! 
she was thinking, to have an enemy 
he could see and something to strike 
with! 

Bobby was much too big for a go- 
cart, of course, but they already had 
it, and the sort of little wheeled chair 
they wanted would cost terribly. It 
would be absurd to spend so much 
for a thing one would have so little 
use for: he would soon be well 
enough not to need to be wheeled 
about. 

“He’s really better?” said Eunice. 
The remark started as an assertion, 
but faltered to a question at the end. 

Bobby’s mother looked very stead- 
ily at the side of the horizon that was 
away from Eunice. “Oh, of course,” 
she said in an odd, flat tone. Then, 
with a tightening and straightening 
of her thin shoulders and a fighting 
note in her voice— 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
him, now; nothing. The specialist, 
Dr. Murfree, you know—has been all 
over him. He says that sea air and 
the right food are all he needs. And 
he is having them. All the money 
in the world couldn’t do more. Sam 
says he notices improvement. He 
only sees him once a week, you know, 
so he can tell better than I.” 

Eunice fell a little behind so that 
she could wipe her eyes unobserved. 
How could one be of use in a case 
like this? Around the corners and 
edges of her family’s anxieties Eunice 
had always been a most desirable 
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and effective person, Her mere 
youth and buoyancy had been a boon, 
and when she had started out to go 
through college, earning her way, 
too, for the most part, a wave of 
hope and ambition had gone from 
her to the rest. Once there had been 
scholars in the Barton family; suc- 
cessful men and women who had 
time for other things beside kitchen 
work and scrubbing floors. They 
were a family whose brains had gone 
a little ahead of their bodies, yet had 
not been wise enough to make the 
bodies serve them. Somehow a 
whole generation of Bartons had got 
befogged in a dream and had awak- 
ened strangely diminished and left 
behind in every way. 

But next year Eunice would be a 
Junior. When one got so far as that, 
and by one’s own efforts, one’s ca- 
reer was no longer tentative. But 


she sought in vain through all she 


had thus far gained out of the cur- 
riculum for a scrap of knowledge 
that would apply to Bobby’s case. 
Trigonometry could not be made to 
serve, and for all his kindly wisdom 
no remark of Socrates occurred to 
her concerning any method of mak- 
ing a languid little boy, who was let- 
ting go of things, take hold. 

Take hold! Eunice clenched her 
own strong hands until the knuckles 
stood out white, and looked away 
from the tiny fingers, so very thin, 
that rested laxly upon the arm of the 
go-cart. 

“It is as if there were something 
inside of him that couldn’t make the 
connection,” Bobby’s mother was 
saying in a quiet, hard tone. “One 
sees older people that way. People 
who have had trouble or who haven’t 
had enough to occupy their minds. 
If grown-ups are any good they can 
take themselves in hand, to a certain 
extent, but a child—if he’d only take 
an interest in something!” 

“Doesn’t he even care about his 


engines any more?” asked Eunice, 

“Engines!” His mother laughed 
shakily, but her eyes did not laugh, 
“Do you remember his scrap-book 
with nothing but pictures of engines 
in it that he had cut out of maga- 
zines and papers? He even cut out 
pictures of engineers and firemen, 
But he doesn’t do it any more. No, 
There’s only one thing—you'll see, 
presently.” 

They had. turned the go-cart into 
a quiet street at the end of which lay 
the ocean, a flashing and joyful blue. 
Here they passed smooth lawns and 
well-trimmed box hedges ; the houses 
were large and substantial, removed 
immeasurably in dignity from the 
tent and shingle-lath village whence 
they had come. 

On the steps of the most ornate 
of these cottages a perky nurse was 
sitting; a nurse in blue with a cap 
and apron which were the insignia 
of special training. 

Bobby, who had seemed asleep, 
promptly sat up. 

“Here we are,” sighed his mother. 
“He doesn’t know what a humilia- 
tion this is for me; not that I really 
care about that, of course. We al- 
ways have to halt here.” 

Eunice, observing the unwonted in- 
terest in Bobby’s attitude, felt her 
heart beat faster. Was there, after 
all, something in this weary world 
that could stir him to enthusiasm? 
She went around in front of the go- 
cart and knelt down beside him. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked 
breathlessly. “Oh, what is it?” 

He looked in her face with a smile 
of perfect ecstacy, his eyes large and 
glowing, a faint color in his cheeks, 
and pointed silently. 

Then Eunice, following the direc- 
tion of the translucent little finger, 
made out, half hidden by a hydrangea 
bush, garish in color, awkward in 
outline, the bulk of a monstrous toy: 
an engine so big that one—if that 








one were very small—could really 
get in the cab and sit down like a 
real engineer. Indeed, the glint of 
light, blowing hair was plain through 
the leaves where the engineer was 
even at the moment seated with his 
hand upon the throttle, and a lordly 
sound of “Choo-choo-choo!” gave 
warning that the leviathan was about 
to pull out. If this sound, as well 
as a shrill “Toot-toot!” had a cer- 
tain human quality, this in no way 
detracted from the perfection of the 
whole. There was a certain timeli- 
ness about the start which suggested 
that the arrival of an appreciative 
audience had something to do with it; 
a suspicion borne out by the nurse’s 
knowing smile. Yet there was a 
sympathy in the smile that cut deep. 
One felt that she knew that all was 
not right with Bobby. 

The engine did not move very fast 
or far. It went somehow by a crank 
and was rather hard to work; but it 
went. If the fortunate one’s glance 
rested on his audience he made no 
sign that he saw them except for an 
increase in the fervor of his tooting. 
He was plainly a very busy person. 
Engineers are not people you can 
trifle with. Neither, it was plainly 
demonstrated, do you have to wait 
to grow up in order to be one. 

There was a fire in Bobby’s eye 
as he noted the performance; a tight- 
ening of his little lips. 

“And you know,” his mother said 
bitterly as the go-cart moved on, 
“that thing never cost a cent less 
than twenty or even thirty dollars. 
Just think what some people can do 
for their children!” 

“He isn’t strong enough to play 
with such a thing anyway,” said 
Eunice in a low tone. 

“Yes, I am!” said Bobby, unex- 
pectedly. His mastery of the Eng- 
lish language had been so recent a 
thing, it seemed they would never 
get used to it. 
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They looked at each other with 
forlorn smiles. 

“My dear,” Bobby’s mother an- 
swered Eunice’s unspoken question, 
“you know as well as | it is absolute- 
ly and forever out of the question. 
We're in debt now. Sam is almost 


desperate. This has been terrible, 
you know and though Dr. 





Murfree gave us special rates 
she shook her head. “Out of the 
question,” she repeated. 

But Eunice once more went 
around in front of the go-cart and 
knelt where she could look into Bob- 
by’s eyes. 

“Old man,” she asked, “did you 
want it very badly?” 

And Bobby, looking her squarely 
in the eye, lied. He knew the fam- 
ily’s limitations, and he was a gen- 
tleman. 

“No,” said he, harshly. “But I’m 
big enough,” he maintained. “I’m as 
big as that boy.” 

She rose and returned quietly to 
the back of the cart. 

Bobby’s eyes were now turned 
away from beholding the vain thing. 
It was Bobby’s mother who was look- 
ing back, like Lot’s wife, with greedy 
eyes. The majestic toy now stood 
clear of the hydrangea bush. The 
engineer was laboriously striving to 
turn it in such a manner as to endan- 
ger his nurse. 

“Let’s go home,” said Bobby quer- 
uluously. “I don’t want to play in 
the sand to-day.” 

But this was forbidden. Sand was 
in the doctor’s orders. Eunice won 
a little smile by modeling him an en- 
gine in the sand, and making rails 
with lines of clam shells,-but it was 
plain his heart was elsewhere. 

It was Eunice who got Bobby 
ready for bed that night. His moth- 
er had long wanted an opportunity 
to study out some bean-flour recipes 
that had been suggested as good to 
make little boys grow fat. 
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Eunice, therefore, warmed his 
special milk and cut his special bread, 
three slices of it, to represent re- 
spectively an engine, a coal car (he 
was very particular about the coal 
car) and a freight car. He had 
asked for a passenger car, but the 
bread, being so special, was crumbly 
and it was simply impossible to man- 
age the windows, so he made this 
an excuse for refusing to eat the 
fourth slice. As the slices were 
small, anyway, and much diminished 
by the carving this was rather dis- 
piriting. Still, it was something to 
have sent an engine, coal car and 
freight car down the little red lane, 
and she was able to do something 
with the by-product of crumbs un- 
der the guise of coal for the engine 
and freight for the car. 

While he ate she rubbed his legs 
with alcohol. He looked down 
thoughtfully at the little pipe stems. 
They were hardly big enough to rub, 
she thought, but he seemed to regard 
them with pride. 

“I’m as big as that boy,” said he 
again, his mind still turning toward 
the happy engineer. 

They were sitting before the light 
and heat of the oil-stove, for the big 
sea wind blew heavily and the shingle 
villa had many crevices. The light 
of the stove shone upward upon Bob- 
by and made Eunice think of pictures 
of little children before the fireplace 
on Christmas eve. His expression, 
too, was that of a little boy who was 
wishing, but not daring to hope, great 
things concerning Christmas. 

“If a fairy gave you a wish,” she 
said in a quavering voice, “what 
would you wish for?” 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t play about fairies any 
more,” said he. He drew back and 
pressed the back of his wrist against 
his mouth. There was a film of 
trouble across his eyes. He drooped 
and shook his head. 


“Tt’s quite out of the question,” he 
said in exactly his mother’s words 
and manner. 

From those baby lips the phrase 
was unendurable. Eunice was 
clutching him to her and kissing 
him violently when his mother came 
in, quite cheerful and hopeful at 
having mastered the difficulties of the 
bean porridge which was now cool- 
ing and in need of only a few more 
touches to be ready for the next day’s 
meal. She told Eunice, as she had 
already done a dozen times, how nu- 
tritious and easily digestible it was 
supposed to be. So now she was 
ready to tuck him up. 

He turned away from Eunice and 
put up his arms. An aunt might be 
all very well for cutting out bread 
engines and rubbing with alcohol and 
cold cream, but only a mother knew 
quite how to tuck a little boy. in. 
Nobody but a mother—except that 
mothers sometimes hugged a little 
too tight. 

So Eunice went for a walk on the 

beach : 
So much is expected of you when 
you are a Junior! Poor Eunice had 
been shabby so long, she had waited 
on the table to help pay her board, 
and had tutored hour after hour 
when the other girls were off having 
jolly times. It’s nice in one way, 
of course, but not at all in another, 
to feel that the other girls are sorry 
for one; to have them offer to lend 
you things so that you can go to their 
teas without being conspicuous. 
Eunice had come to the conclusion 
that it really isn’t right to be shabby. 
There’s a principle involved. A mor- 
ality of looks. 

All summer long she had been 
coaching a frightened freshman who 
had been heavily conditioned in 
mathematics, and at last, the fresh- 
man fairly safe and her own purse of 
unwontedly cheerful proportions, she 
had decided that the psychological 
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moment had come for a new suit. A 
real one—no better than other girls 
had, to be sure, but such as she had 
never had in all her life. She knew 
just exactly what it was to be—a 
warm gray mixture that would wear 
—well, years and years—and that 
would fit. Oh, how it would fit! 
Just as well as Becky Van Alstyne’s! 
She could wear it to the Thanksgiv- 
ing game—and Becky’s brother was 
the captain, and ; 

The new gown had seemed sym- 
bolic of her coming up and out of a 
long earthy struggle. It was to her 
what one may suppose a new uniform 
is toa young officer, and now—some- 
thing seemed to be happening to it. 

“He wants that engine just as bad- 
ly as I want my suit. He wants it 
more,” she said to herself as she sped 
along the edge of the incoming tide. 
“He wants it as badly as I wanted 
to go to college in the first place. Oh, 
that won’t do! He’s too little to 
want things as badly as that % 

And she ran very fast indeed with 
the wind blowing hard in her face, 
trying to outstrip the terrible thought 
of what it would be like if Bobby 
did not begin to “take hold” pretty 
soon. 

She ran so fast and far that it was 
quite late when she got back to the 
little house. But by that time the 
whole matter had been decided in her 
own mind beyond the reach of any 
argument. She stole through the 
room where Bobby and his mother 
were sleeping and packed her suit- 
case stealthily. 

The boat left at seven. On the 
chance that they might sleep past the 
hour of her departure she wrote a 
little note—not telling her real er- 
rand, but vaguely mentioning some 
purchases she had just remembered 
which made her instant return to the 
city imperative; a most flimsy and 
improbable statement. Then she lay 
down, smiling. 
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“If I could only sew,” she thought 
wistfully as she listened drowsily to 
the distant surf, and the vision rose 
before her of one of the pretty girls 
of her class, not a bit bright, always 
on the edge of being conditioned, but 
there she had stood, the center of an 
applauding crowd of girls, her arms 
stuck out, stiffly horizontal, as she 
slowly twirled round and round like 
a wax figure in a show window, that 
all might see her new dancing frock. 

“Yes, sir,” she was saying proudly, 
“every stitch, all myself.” 

But Eunice knew that taking a few 
breadths of flowered stuff and a little 
lace and putting them together with- 
out even a lining by such a simple 
pattern as that was a very different 


_matter from making a suit—a silk- 


lined suit, with lapels and with 
stiffening in the fronts—the sort of 
coat that had to be fitted and fitted 
until you were ready to drop. 

The sound of the ocean came soft- 
ly. She dreamed that it was a great 
orchestra such as she had once 
heard when one of the girls had 
taken her to “Rheingold,” but instead 
of strutting gods with painted faces 
it was Bobby who had the center of 
the stage, and he was sitting in the 
cab of the great engine, “choo-choo- 
ing” it across the stage to music— 
just little Bobby. 

She awoke at six with a feeling 
that something pleasant was going to 
happen. It was a moment before 
she quite placed it, then she remem- 
bered. It was going to happen to 
Bobby, and it must happen as soon 
as possible. Slowly, stealthily she 
dressed, for she knew how her sis- 
ter-in-law slept with an eye and an 
ear always open, like an anxious bird 
upon its nest. It would be a matter 
of great difficulty not to waken her, 
but she must try. 

She was terribly afraid that if 
anybody said “Out of the question” 
again she might be cross. 
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She breakfasted on the dry slice 
of bread which Bobby had refused 
because she couldn’t make it into a 
passenger car, then stole through the 
other room. But just as she had 
drawn the bolt of the outer door and 
turned for a last look at Bobby in his 
crib he sat up, his eyes round and 
wide as a little owl’s. She set down 
her suitcase outside the door and 
went back to kiss him. 

“Don’t make a sound,” she said, 
with her lips against his ear. “Don’t 
wake mother. It’s something about 
fairies that makes me go. Something 
—listen, dear—something that isn’t 
out of the question! And you must 
eat and eat and eat and eat so you'll 
be surely strong enough to play with 
—never mind what—when it comes.” 

He said not a word. Her sister- 
in-law had moved uneasily and she 
could wait no longer. She glided to 
the door and looked back. She had 
one brief vision of Bobby’s eyes 
flaming from his shadowed corner. 
He seemed nothing but eyes. His 
little body was erect and eager— 
vivid with life. 

Then she heard her sister-in-law 
stir and she fled. 


f UNICE breathed rather quickly 
as she gazed about the amazing 
toy-shop. She had never seen such 
things before. It was not so long 
since she had been a child herself, 
and for a moment she was not sure 
that the time had yet passed. The 
roars of the lion, almost as big and 
quite as life-like as a real one, the 
scurrying of the little electric autos 
and the little trains that buzzed furi- 
ously around real tracks, the play- 
houses big enough to keep real house 
in—one would have to be old and 
sour indeed to look upon these things 
with a wholly indifferent eye. 
“Fifty dollars to spend—if I have 
to—on a toy. I shall surprise them.” 
She cast a mental glance upon her 


shabby appearance. . . .“What will 
they think when J ask to look at that 
sort of thing! To look at me one 
would suppose a ten-cent celluloid 
doll would strain my pocket book.” 

And, indeed, when she had stated 
her errand to a young man whose 
pleasant countenance only needed a 
fluffy white beard to make him a con- 
vincing Santa Claus, he did look a 
bit puzzled. Nevertheless he courte- 
ously said, “This way, madam,” led 
her to a kind of roundhouse, and 
showed her the thing, all red and 
green and shining black, picked out 
with gold lines; then he had it out 
on the floor for her and showed her 
how it went. 

“Little chaps just think they're 
made when they get one of those,” 
he said, and she thought she detected 
a note of wistfulness in his voice. 

Then he showed her variations 
from the type—how there were sev- 
eral grades in excellence. This one, 
he pointed out, was better finished. 
No danger of a child’s hurting its 
hands. Besides, you got a bell anda 
whistle. Of course there were some 
—he pointed to a farther corner of 
the room—those came as high as a 
hundred dollars, but he spoke with 
some scorn— 

“This twenty-five dollar one, well, 
that’s in reason. Between you and 
me it’s just as good, too. I don’t be- 
lieve it would hurt a kid to have 
that. I know I’d give one to mine, 
if I could.” He uttered a small sigh. 

“I'll take it,” said Eunice, and 
then, very calmly, she began to tell 
the young man how desirable it 
would be to hurry the sending of it. 
“Because the little boy,” she hesita- 
ted, remembering his glowing eager 
look and the feeling of his weak lit- 
tle legs as she rubbed them, “because 
the little boy—” 

And the next thing she knew, she 
was sitting in a chair meant for a 
much smaller person, while the 











young man, looking greatly distressed 
and saying “I know how that is,” 
was giving her a glass of water. 

“I’ve got two,” he said. “I guess 
I know how you feel, Ma’am.” 

It was plain that he took her for 
the mother. 

“I think you’re right, Ma’am, I do 
indeed. Something to give him a jolt 
in the right direction. That’s the 
idea, exactly. Make him believe the 
world’s a good place, after all. No, 
you can’t see a kid go to pieces like 
that—you can not! We'll hurry it. 
You bet we will. He'll get it day 
after to-morrow if I have to take it 
up there under my arm myself. It'll 
do the business. Don’t I know how 
I'd put on flesh if they raised my sal- 
ary? That’s the way he’ll feel, only 
more so. Not that I need it, and my 
two are hearty. Day after to-mor- 
row. Twenty-five, thank you.” 


f: UNICE was feeling a little dis- 
pirited because after all her 
pains she had matched the breadths 
of her gown wrong, and hadn’t dis- 
covered it until they were sewed up 
tight. Then, having expected the re- 
sult to be rather fine, she had tried 
on as well as she could before the 
small glass propped on the floor. It 
had been quite a disappointment. 
She was ripping furiously at the 
seams when her mother’s sudsy hand 
reached in a letter. 
Her breath quickened as_ she 
opened it. A rather crumpled en- 
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closure fell out. At first sight it 
seemed a highly colored map, but 
when she turned it another way it 
resolved itself into an engine, with 
a great deal of curly smoke coming 
out of it and a number of uncertain 
looking wheels. To remove any 
doubt, it was labeled “Engine” in 
large, crooked letters, and the ar- 
tist’s name was signed with a flour- 
ish, each letter in a different color. 
The signature was “Bobby.” 

The letter—one doesn’t quote that 
sort of letter. It was breathless and 
tearful and strangely punctuated, 
with many repetitions and expres- 
sions of thanks and endearing epi- 
thets. But it held one item of news. 
Bobby had “taken hold.” 

“He eats his meals sitting in the 
cab. He is always chasing me with 
it. We go to the place where that 
other child had his engine and Bob- 
by rides up and down, showing off, 
ringing his bell and saying ‘Choo 

. choo . . . choo!’ 

“Dr. Murfree was at the hotel for 
the week-end and looked us up, and 
he laughed and laughed. He said 
he was going to make a report of it 
as a new medical discovery, and he 
wrote it out on a prescription blank, 
like a memorandum— 

“*‘_Tn severe cases of malnutri- 
tion: an Engine. . 

“He said he knew an old lady 
whose case had puzzled him just as 
Bobby’s had and he was going to try 
it on her.” 
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AMERICAN PEACE 


THE CRIME OF UNPREPAREDNESS 


PACIFIST DELUSIONS AND A FALSE DREAM OF SECURITY— 
RIVALRIES THAT LEAD TO WAR 


By Epwarp Lyett Fox 
Author of “Behind the Scenes in Warring Germany.” 


We are unprepared for war, and most of us know it. Do you know what 
this unpreparedness means? Mr. Fox says we are living in a fool's para- 


dise. 


The startling and sensational facts in this first of three articles force 


the question—W hat are we going to do about it?—EpitTor. 


| Dato since the Spanish-Ameri- 

can war the majority of the 
people of the United States have been 
living in a fool’s paradise. Geograph- 
ically we have been isolated from 
the political affairs of the world. 
Unlike the people of France, Eng- 
land, Russia and Germany, we have 
not believed that such a thing as war 
could ever come to our shores. This 
belief the politicians have fostered 
and encouraged. They have done 
it so that out of our national budg- 
ets they could spend as little as pos- 
sible on our Army and Navy, and as 
much as possible on “public works” 
to please their local constituencies. 
They have been aided by the dream- 
ers, educated and uneducated dream- 
ers, dreamers who have done deeper 
injury to the international power of 
this country than any war could ever 
do. It is because of the dreamers 
that England has violated our rights 
as neutrals to carry on commerce 
with other neutrals and Germany has 
ignored the rights of Americans on 
the seas; e.g., the Gulflight and Lusi- 
tania cases; to the dreamers is due 
the fact that millions of dollars in 
American property and thousands of 
American lives have been lost in 
Mexico. It is the dreamers we must 
thank for throwing sand in our eyes 


about Japan. They speak in pleasant 
terms of “the brotherhood of man,” 
do the dreamers ; they talk learnedly 
of nations being too poor to go to 
war; of interlocking trade interests 
preventing war (this despite Europe 
to-day!). The dreamers put on 
frock coats, place pitchers of water 
at their elbows, drape the American 
flag behind them and on the Fourth 
of July declaim that “this great na- 
tion need never fear war, for it could 
lick the whole world.” Now the 
most dangerous part of all this—al- 
though perhaps the present war is 
changing it—is that persons ordinar- 
ily endowed with common sense have 
believed the dreamers. 

It was William Jennings Bryan 
who scorned the possibilities of war, 
who scorned the suggestion that we 
should be prepared for war. With 
trained Europe embattled, he said in 
effect, we needed no trained soldiery, 
for we could instantly raise a million 
men. Now, for a million soldiers, 
we need fifty thousand trained offi- 
cers. We have to-day 5,015 regular 
army officers, including the Filipino 
scouts; but Bryan did not mention 
that. We have not enough artillery 
ammunition to fight more than two 
weeks. It was President Woodrow 
Wilson, who at the end of last year, 
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made a statement that left only one 
inference to be drawn: Preparedness 
did not stop the European war; 
therefore why be prepared? That 
and “there is such a thing as a na- 
tion being too proud to fight” creates 
a false feeling of security that is 
sinking like poison into the country. 

Wilson and Bryan are pacifists ; 
Bryan uses his peace ideals for pur- 
poses of political capital, witness his 
resignation of the post of Secretary 
of State on the eve of the transmis- 
sion of the June note to Germany— 
a resignation that created consterna- 
tion in Berlin, embarrassing the 
President and amazing the American 
public when they learned that con- 
trary to the implication of Bryan’s 
act the note was pacific. So is Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels a paci- 
fist; so is David Starr Jordan, who 
gained wide publicity for himself two 
years ago by his published dream of 
peace. Another class is composed 
of the Socialists. Their writings and 
speeches, no matter how fallacious, 
reach too many people to be ignored. 
One of their favorite methods is to 
attack and slander the army. The 
following is attributed to Jack Lon- 
don. 

“Young Men: The lowest aim in 
your life is to be a soldier. No man 
can fall lower than a soldier—it is a 
depth beneath which we cannot go. 
Keep the boys out of the Army. It is 
hell. Down with the Army and 
Navy.” 

That is the method of many So- 
cialists. But more dangerous, be- 
cause his audiences are more edu- 
cated and will not swallow such blat- 
ancies, is the pacifist. Last summer 
Dr. Jordan said: “Jt is apparently 
not possible for another real war 
among the nations of Europe to take 
place.” 

The worst of it is, that people in 
this country have been listening to 
Dr. Jordan. Now we are hearing 


things like this: “This is the last war. 
It is so terrible, there will never be 
another. Some day all the nations 
in Europe will come to their senses. 
The United States will lead them in 
a world-wide peace movement.” 
This is absurd on the face of it. 
That phrase “this is the last war” has 
been uttered after nearly every war 
in history. It is a matter of record 
that, asserting there would never be 
another war, members of the United 
States Senate before 1860 introduced 
a bill to abolish the Navy. After the 
Crimean war, Buckle, writing in his 
“History of Civilization,’ declared 
that there would never be another 
big war. Just as surely as peace is 
signed that dangerous idea creeps 
over the civilized world. We call 
every war “Armageddon.” There 
are signs that the belief is gaining 
ground to-day in this country. 


THE MENACE OF PANAMA 


But if it has done any good for 
this country, the European war has 
dealt this delusion a hard blow. ‘It 
has shown that the peace movement 
cannot keep nations from going to 
war. That is important, coming at 
this time; for it comes with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. In the 
hysteria arising from the great war 
that issue has been lost sight of. The 
Panama Canal has thrust this na- 
tion into the field of world politics. 
It has brought us into closer rela- 
tions with Europe and Japan and it 
has created menaces that will loom 
up when the European war no longer 
obscures our vision. Referring to 
the Canal, Lewis Nixon, a leading 
ship building authority of the world, 
said: 


We shall have to fight some day 
for the Canal, unless we are will- 
ing to give up most of our rights in 
it without fighting, and adopt the 
policy of acquiring property, devel- 
oping it and giving it away to for- 
eigners. 
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Because the dreamers and _ poli- 
ticians made us unprepared and un- 
able to handle a Japanese situation 
in May of 1913—a situation that 
would have involved us in war in the 
Orient and left us unable to contest 
successfully a diplomatic war with 
England—we took our first loss in 
Panama. We took the first step in 
what Lewis Nixon feared; to Great 
Britain we made our first renuncia- 
tion of rights in the Panama Canal. 
The point is, not that England threat- 
ened us. Our dispute with her was 
one of law. The point is, that we 
had to buy England’s help to handle 
Japan, and that the price we paid 
was high—the renunciation of our 
coastal privileges in our own canal. 

That we are geographically safe 
from a European war is a fallacy. 
While we would never fight a Euro- 
pean nation in Europe, unless on the 
sea, we would fight them in the 
Western Hemisphere. Overcrowded 
European nations, poor working 
classes, the necessity to expand or 
burst, the Monroe Doctrine—does 
that combination suggest anything? 
The Monroe Doctrine is an arrogant 
thing. It says that we are the dic- 
tators of the Western Hemisphere. 
It tells European nations that they 
cannot colonize in either of the 
Americas ; that any such aggressions 
will be regarded by this government 
as an unfriendly act—which means 
war. The European nations with all 
their military strength occupy one- 
twelfth of the land of the world. 
Our country, without armies, with 
an inferior navy, declares political 
dominion over one-half the unex- 
ploited lands of the world. How 
long is this going to continue? If 
history has not done so in the past, 
the present war shows beyond doubt 
that Europe is in the habit of taking 
what it wants. It wants and it must 
have lands in South America. 
Blocked in the East, blocked in 


Africa, South America is an open 
gate to Germany; that is her place 
in the sun. It is her logical colony, 
That is one reason why English con- 
cessionaries have swarmed like flies 
over South America for the last five 
years—opposing the Germans. 

President Monroe believed that the 
Monroe Doctrine would prevent 
foreign trouble. To-day it invites 
war. In the past it was impossible 
for a European country successfully 
to attempt a conquest of that region 
because of transportation facilities. 
Now there are steamships that can 
transport an army anywhere. And 
there are two navies more powerful 
than our own, England and Ger- 
many ; and in a few years, Japan and 
France. We have felt that European 
political conditions would prevent 
any one nation from South Ameri- 
can aggressions. These conditions 
will be changed at the end of the pres- 
ent war. In the past there was no 
economic reason for Europe to need 
South America. Machinery had not 
been developed, the materials that 
machinery consumes were not 
needed. Now they are very much in 
demand. In the past the Oriental 
races were still sleeping. To-day 
Japan is awake and pouring colonists 
into South America. The issue is 
coming. We must either give up our 
political suzerainty over two contin- 
ents comprising a fourth of the hab- 
itable earth and one-half of its un- 
exploited wealth—in short, abandon 
the Monroe Doctrine—or we must 
fight. 


History’s PARALLELS 


There is nothing more trite of 
true than that history repeats itself. 


In 1810 certain statesmen of the 
United States thought much the same 
as do certain statesmen to-day. At 
that time Europe was aflame with 
the Napoleonic wars, and John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, striving to reduce 
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our military and naval forces said 
in Congress: “With respect to war, 
we have, thank God, in the Atlantic 
a fosse wide and deep enough to 
keep off any immediate danger to our 
territory. War is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

Two years afterward Randolph’s 
impassable fosse was crossed by a 
hostile army and before the war was 
over the British soldiers had burned 
the very building in which Randolph 
had made his plea to his vainglorious 
countrymen. [very phrase current 
to-day was used at that time. In the 
annals you can find, “We can lick 
all creation.” “All ready for the 
drop of the hat”—‘citizenry leaping 
to arms.” 

Certain 


sidelights on American 


history, not taught in the schools 
but emphasized at West Point, show 
an amazing parallel between a cen- 
tury ago and now. 

On May 20, 1810, in opposing the 


militia bill, Potter said: “Great Brit- 
ain has no men to spare to send here 
to invade our territory, and if she 
had she would know better than to 
do it.” 

A little over a year later, Dawson 
of Virginia, declared, “We have all 
the necessaries, all the implements, 
all the munitions necessary for a 
three years’ close war against any 
force which any power can send to 
this continent.” 

Five years later Dolly Madison, 
with our inequipped troops routed at 
Bladensburg and with the White 
House in flames, wrote: “I can des- 
cry only groups of military wander- 
ing in all directions, as if there was 
a lack of arms or of spirit to fight 
for their own fireside.” 

That happened a number of years 
ago. Is not the parallel clear? The 
same insanely arrogant statements 
in Congress and then the awakening 
—the unpreparedness and disaster. 
In teaching patriotism, truth is sac- 


rificed. In school we were taught 
that we achieved a great victory in 
the war of 1812. As a matter of 
fact, the British had 55,000 soldiers 
and we had 527,652, almost ten times 
as many. We needed that over- 
whelming body of troops because in 
Congress there were Randolphs and 
Potters and Dawsons in 1810, just 
as to-day we have Congressmen fight- 
ing against a strong Army and Navy. 
Then, as now, we were inefficient. 

There is a further parallel between 
the great European war of that day 
and of to-day—a parallel that strikes 
home to America. Then, as now, 
there was a serious interruption to 
our commerce. Then, as now, Great 
sritain was directing the allied na- 
tions against one opponent. Then, 
as now, our rights as neutrals were 
being grossly violated. Ships were 
being searched, seized and destroyed. 
To date the European war has made 
us cordially disliked by Germany for 
the exportation of ammunition and 
it has made us submit to the shipping 
dictates of Great Britain. On our 
contemplated purchase of Germany’s 
merchant marine interned in Ameri- 
can harbors England’s attitude was 
so determined that diplomatically we 
dared not go ahead and strengthen 
our merchant marine. Moreover, 
Great Britain’s arbitrary extension of 
the list of contraband articles, re- 
gardless of the Declaration of Lon- 
don, is a serious menace to the devel- 
opment of our foreign commerce at 
the time of our greatest opportunity 
in this field. While Germany takes 
American lives at sea, England does 
what she likes with our cargoes. 
This condition exists because in tell- 
ing us there could be no war, the 
peace workers have left us totally 
unprepared. It all resolves itself to 
this—if you have the punch you back 
up your rights and if you haven’t 
the punch you “eat dirt.” 

It was a German newspaper that, 
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after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
printed words to this effect: “Oh, 
give America a little money and she’ll 
forget it.” That is the sentiment in 
Europe regarding the United States. 
How, when the European countries 
get through fighting each other, is 
this sentiment going to work out re- 
garding the Monroe Doctrine? We 
have heard of our traditional friend- 
ship with France and more lately 
with England and, of course, with 
our dear friends in Germany. They 
are all very fond of us; so long as 
we don’t cross their trail. France 
so felt this warm feeling that when 
we were torn with a Civil War that 
threatened utterly to pull this coun- 
try to pieces, France violated the 
Monroe Doctrine. It was a good 
time. We had our hands full. We 
protested. France ignored the pro- 
test and invaded Mexico with Maxi- 
milian. With the Civil War over, 
with this country at the height of its 
military power, we had armies ready 
to be turned into Mexico, France 
promptly retired. At that time we 
had the punch. 

During President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration Great Britain tried to do 
a little territorial grabbing in South 
America. She took measures against 
Venezuela in direct defiance of the 
expressed wishes of our government. 
So completely did she ignore us, so 
ruthlessly was she violating the Mon- 
roe Doctrine that President Cleve- 
land sent this message to the British 
Foreign Office: “Arbitrate with 
Venesuela or fight.” England chose 
to arbitrate. When Roosevelt was 
president, Germany took a whack at 
the Monroe Doctrine. Against our 
wishes, diplomatically expressed, 
Germany hoisted her flag over the 
custom houses of Venezuela. In his 
usual manner President Roosevelt 
first mobilized our fleet. The whole 
fleet was gathered at Guantanamo. 
Then, having the punch ready—and 
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after all was it a bluff?—he re- 
quested Germany to haul down her 
flag. The flag was hauled down. 
To-day the contrast is striking. To- 
day, we make our requests without 
even bluffing the punch. 


SHADOWS FROM EUROPE 


If we maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine we shall have war with some 
European power. Take Germany. 
In the Argentine and Brazil, Ger- 
many has made terrific gains. Both 
countries are Germanized insofar as 
is possible. So close an understand- 
ing exists between the Argentine and 
Germany that during this present 
war Germany invited twenty officers 
of the Argentine army to be with 
the German troops and study their 
methods. It is a fact that the present 
foreign Minister of Brazil is the son 
of German parents. He is regarded 


as the next President of that coun- 
try. By virtue of commerce and 


the great number of Germans in Bra- 
zil and the Argentine, Germany has 
a stronghold in these countries. It 
is due to the constant machinations 
of Germany and England and France 
in South and Central America that 
the United States—which, according 
to the Monroe Doctrine, protects 
these very countries—is regarded by 
them with suspicion. It is to the 
interests of European countries wish- 
ing to expand in South America, to 
make the Latin Republics believe 
that we are not their friends but that 
we harbor designs upon their land. 
This has been successfully accom- 
plished, as any careful traveler 
through South and Central America 
will tell you. Those republics have 
not forgotten Roosevelt’s proved 
machinations in the Republic of Col- 
ombia, fostering the revolution and 
resulting in our seizure of the land 
for the Panama Canal—a memory 
that Europe has fostered. Their nat- 
ural question is—What will the 
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United States want next? The 
trouble is, not that we took the Pan- 
ama Canal but that we have not suf- 
ficient military and naval power to 
maintain our supremacy around the 
equator. 

With all friendly feelings for Eng- 
land—the bond between us and that 
nation has been strengthened during 
the present war—our sentiment for 
an English-speaking people fighting 
a foreign tongue has made us forget 
our own diplomatic interests in Latin 
America. It is the season for hands 
across the sea, and we forget the dip- 
lomatic entanglements occurring be- 
tween this country and England over 
Mexico just before the outbreak of 
the present war. It does not do to 
mention now that in obedience to 
Winston Churchill’s publicly an- 
nounced policy of securing the oil 
supply around all strategic points, i.e., 
around the Panama Canal, Lords 


Cowdray and Milbank at once busied 


themselves in Peru, Ecuador and 
Colombia, undermining the influence 
of the American  concessionaries 
there and securing vast sources of 
oil for the British fleet—oil being 
the future fuel of the navies of the 
world. It does not do to mention 
that in Jamaica England has a naval 
base controlling the Eastern entrance 
to the Panama Canal and that, for 
the last few years, ignoring the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine, she 
has been trying to get Ecuador to 
sell her the Galapagos Islands, which, 
fortified, would be a aaval base com- 
manding the western entrance to the 
Panama Canal. We forget that 
Mexico has been torn in strife be- 
cause, carrying out Winston Church- 
ill’s orders, the English oil com- 
panies have come in conflict with the 
American oil companies, and band- 
its supplied with money from both 
sides have been fighting it out as the 
tools of American and foreign con- 
cession seekers ever since. What 


about Mexico when this war is over? 
What about the Argentine, and Bra- 
zil? What about the Panama Canal 
with the flags of every sea-going 
nation passing through it and count- 
less chances for international inci- 
dents thus made possible? 

Suppose that when this war is 
over, Germany and England should 
have a war on their own account, 
alone? (And there will never be 
permanent peace between these pow- 
ers until one or the other is crushed. ) 
Suppose that Germany buys off Rus- 
sia after this war is over, and clear- 
ing herself from that menace at her 
back, manages to send an expedi- 
tion to Canada? In the event of 
such a force conquering Canada, 
what about the Monroe Doctrine? 
Would we permit a German colony 
there? 

And what about Russia? To-day 
this government has not a single 
treaty with Russia. We have abro- 
gated everything in the way of a 
diplomatic understanding with the 
Czar. By so doing we have insulted 
Russia, and to insult a medieval 


‘ country like Russia is to play with 


fire. We have not had a diplomatic 
situation with Russia for a good 
many years. When she occupied 
Port Arthur we demanded that she 
leave it. We did that for commer- 
cial reasons. Russia laughed at us. 
It must not be forgotten that Russia 
and Japan have straightened out their 
difficulties. They have agreed on all 
vital points regarding the Far East. 
In the event of a war with Japan 
and the United States, what would 
Russia’s attitude be? She hates us 
for two reasons: Because we have 
championed the cause of the He- 
brews and because we are a republic 
and opposed to everything that exists 
governmentally in the land of the 
Czar. We have thrown her treaties 
in her face. It is easy for a ruler 
like the Czar to send his country to 
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He does not have to wait for 
public opinion. He simply declares 
for war, and war it is. Might it 
not be possible that to drive Ameri- 
can trade from the Far East, Russia 
would join Japan against us. In con- 
sidering the menaces to our peace no 
point is too small to ignore. 


war. 


THe YELLOw Octopus 

So much for the nations of Europe 
and the shadows they cast across our 
future. The next great war will be 
a war for the control of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is the war that will come 
between the United States and Japan. 
It is just as inevitable as the conflict 
between England and Germany. It 
is expected.in the capitals of Europe. 
It is expected by the army and navy 
men of our own country. It is 
bound to come, because it is not a 
surface difficulty. It goes deep in 
the lives of both nations. It is based 
upon economic and racial reasons. 
The pacifists have told us that war 
with Japan is impossible because 
Japan is still financially weak from 
her Russian war and because three- 
quarters of her business is with this 
country. The pacifists forget that 
although German commerce has 
ceased to exist, Germany fights on. 
A pacifist never grasps the fact that 
in heated times national pride is 
more compelling than the dollar bill. 
Among such spreaders of evil is 
Dr. Jordan who writes: 


There is not a nation which 
would fight us if it could, not one 
which could fight us if it would, 
for the sinews of war are not sol- 
diers or warships. They consist of 
reserves of money, of commerce 
and of friendship. This is the only 
great nation that possesses such 
reserves. 


To Dr. Jordan it is apparently of 
no importance that all our Secretar- 
ies of war for many years, all our 
army officers, all our experts in the 


war college, all our naval officers, 
as well as civilians, who have studied 
the question have exactly the oppo- 
site view. Of course, army and 
navy men are not expected to know 
anything about war ; that is only their 
business. In the face of such state- 
ments the public should know that 
there are two nations with greater 
navies than our own; that Japan’s 
will soon be greater, and that Japan 
will have the strategic advantage of 
being able to concentrate its ships in 
one ocean—whereas we have to 
guard the Atlantic sea coast, too— 
that every one of the big foreign 
powers has armies five to twenty 
times as great as ours, and that they 
all have either sufficient national 
wealth or the ability to borrow 
money. 

Take this dream of finance being 
able to stop war. It was a pet theory 
of the peaceworkers that nations 
could not borrow money to carry on 
war and that to-day the nations so 
depended on each other financially 
that war would be impossible. Have 
we forgotten General Huerta in 
Mexico? We were continually being 
informed that he was bankrupt. His 
armies were constantly being beaten. 
Surely with such a disastrous out- 
look he would not be able to get the 
money to carry on the war. Yet 
Huerta would be fighting yet if Ger- 
many had not finally persuaded Eng- 
land and France to make him abdi- 
cate. Who put up the money for 
Huerta? Europe. 

Possibly the Balkan Nations are 
the poorest in the world. Yet they 
have no trouble whatever in getting 
money to carry on their wars. And 
did you ever hear of a South Ameri- 
can republic being unable to starf 
a war? 


Money CANNOT PREVENT WAR 


Japan is the favorite example of 
the peaceworkers in this money argu- 
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ment. At the beginning of her war 
with Russia, she was not so well pre- 
pared financially as her enemy. That 
war increased her national debt only 
twenty-two per cent. And since that 
time she has been spending such 
huge sums on preparation, that the 
expenses of her next war will be at 
a minimum. She has spent a good 
deal of money on that war already. 
Financiers loan money on good se- 
curity. Do all the financiers in the 
world love the United States so much 
that they would not try to make 
money out of Japan? This is the 
business proposition which would 
confront them. In the Pacific Ocean 
Japan has a big naval strategic ad- 
vantage. Japan’s army is vastly 
more powerful and efficient than that 
of the United States. All that she 
needs is money. To the financier it 
looks like a good investment. He 
takes into consideration a fact of 
which these peace people are ignor- 
ant—Japan’s soldiers’ living expenses 
and pay cost her much less than 
those of the United States. A Jap- 
anese soldier serves his country for 
about $240 a year. Our soldiers 
cost $800 a year per man. If the 
United States should place an army 
in the field against Japan of the same 
size and for the same length of time 
that Japan had against Russia, the 
pay alone of our army would be 
equal the entire military expenses of 
Japan. Moreover, the cost of that 
war to us would be in direct pro- 
portion to the wealth of this country 
and Japan. That means it would be 
no more difficult for Japan to fight 
us, it would cost her no more, con- 
sidering her wealth, than it would be 
for us to oppose her, considering our 
great wealth. This is a situation that 
has been studied out in the War 
College at Washington. 

In his book “Finance and War,” 
Hamilton Grace, the English author- 
ity concludes : 


that no nation will be stopped 
from plunging into war by dearth 
of money. War loans contracted 
by a people who are thoroughly 
prepared for war are a sound na- 
tional investment. 


You meet people who cannot un- 
derstand why we should have a war 
with Japan. Briefly, these are the 
reasons. Japan is the proudest na- 
tion in Asia. It is the only fighting 
nation of Asia. It is feeling its na- 
tionalism. It is arrogant. It is like 
Germany after its victory and new 
birth in 1870. We have said to this 
fighting nation in so many words: 
“You are not our equals, you are 
yellow.” That is the big thing in the 
California question. It is not the 
fact that Japanese labor is under- 
bidding American labor, that Japan- 
ese farmers are ousting American 
farmers; these only contribute to the 
main cause—racial hatred. In self- 
defense the people of California 
passed bills excluding the Japanese 
and then preventing them from own- 
ing land. Down at the bottom of 
this was not the dollars-and-cents 
reason but color—a dab of yellow. 

When hearings were being taken 
on the land acts in 1913, a farmer 
appearing before the committee, 
said: “Up at Elk Grove where I 
come from there’s a woman going 
around with a baby in her arms. It 
isn't white and it isn’t yellow. I'll 
tell you what it is, it is the beginning 
of the biggest problem that ever 
faced the American people.” And 
that farmer spoke words of wisdom. 
He struck deep. 

Suppose we had submitted to 
Japan? Suppose we had let her 
people overrun the Pacific coast. 
Four hundred years ago what mighty 
Indian chief would have admitted 
the possibility of his race ever being 
herded on little reservations in the 
midst of a white man’s country. 
The Japanese are intelligent, skilled, 
crafty, frugal, strong and patient. 
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They have already begun to supplant 
the white man in certain districts 
of California. No American can 
foresee the possibility of this country 
changing from white to yellow, any 
more than the Indian could foresee 
the change from red to white. That 
is impossible, so long as we keep the 
Japanese at bay. It is a big thing 
to keep them at bay. They are nu- 
merous. 

West of the Rocky Mountains live 
seven and a half million white men. 
Around the Pacific Ocean are two- 
thirds of all mankind. To these 
seven and a half million white men 
they bear the relation of one thou- 
sand to seven and a half. In the last 
analysis it is not the United States 
against Japan; it is white against 
yellow. Japan has taken over China 
under the Japanese organization. 
That means that some day Japan is 
going to be able to put 80,000,000 
soldiers into the field. It means, if 
the United States does not smash 
her, that Japan will spread and grow 
great and fulfill her natural destiny. 
That does not mean Asia. It means 
an Empire bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. It means the Western Coast 
of North and South America, Alaska. 
It is at the bottom of the fight for 
supremacy in the Pacific. We are 
opposed to the Japanese because they 
break down our standards of living. 
As a race, they are opposed to every- 
thing that we have created with our 
civilization. They live so cheaply, 
they multiply so rapidly, that they 
are a menace to western economic 
conditions. 

I know of a London printer who 
was in no hurry for the delivery of 
a certain job. Accordingly he sent 
it to Tokio. It was printed and 
bound there and delivered in London 
for thirty-three and a third per cent 
of what that same job would have 
cost in England. Printing is cheaper 
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in England than in the United States, 
Think of the economic significance 
of that, of the Japanese being able 
to do good work so cheaply. It is 
a danger to our prosperity, if some 
day the Japanese become a great 
world power able to force their goods 
everywhere. 

Take this racial hatred that exists 
between Japan and the people of our 
western coast, despite the efforts of 
a hired press, hired lecturers, and 
smooth-tongued diplomats to try and 
disguise it; take this hatred and you 
will find blended with it the cry for 
bread. Asia is hungry. The hun- 
gry become desperate. They fight. 
Japan with a population almost two- 
thirds as great as this nation, with a 
military organization fifty times 
stronger, is having a fight for food 
on her rocky islands that, including 
Korea, which she fought for, are 
only one two-hundred and fiftieth 
part of the land of the earth. How 
long is Japan going to continue this 
grubbing existence when an unde- 
fended one-half of the earth’s sur- 
face lies under the guns of our bat- 
tleships? How long is she going to 
be content to till her islands, vast 
tracks of which are utterly infertile, 
when just across the ocean are the 
Philippines. The Philippines are 
more fertile than Japan, with won- 
derful rice fields, with deposits of 
coal and oil as yet unworked—the 
Philippines an outlet for her over- 
crowded population and a naval 
base, another step in her dream of 
domination in the Pacific. 

Not only do we clash with the Jap- 
anese on the Pacific Coast and South 
America, not only do we block her 
dream of the Pacific Empire, by 
threatening her expansion so long as 
we have the Philippines, Guam and 
Hawaii as bases for our fleets, not 
only that, but in China we have huge 
commercial interests that Japan 


wants to break. 
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Hay instituted the daring policy of 
the Open Door in China. We are in- 
terested in the integrity of China for 
reasons having to do with the dollar. 
Japan is interested in destroying the 
integrity of China, and putting it 
under her control, for reasons of the 
yen. There is another reason 
though, that makes her stronger. 
Her people are actuated by motives 
of patriotism—a greater Japan! A 
monstrous Japan, indeed, with China 
under her control. Japan has always 
been trying to close our Open Door. 
She went to war with Russia ostens- 
ibly to get Russia out of Port Ar- 
thur. China for the Chinese! Rus- 
sia driven out, Japan kept Port 
Arthur. China for the Japanese! 
Then she annexed Korea. She went 
to war with Germany to get Ger- 
many out of Kiauchau. Instead of 
turning it over to China, she oc- 
cupied it herself. To-day Japan is 
virtually exercising a protectorate 
over China. When she took Man- 
churia the immediate result was that 
we lost our market for $20,000,000 
of cotton goods. America is con- 
fronted with this situation. Either 
we have to discard the Open Door 
policy forever, permit China to be- 
come a vassal of Japan to the ruina- 
tion of our Asiatic commerce, as we 
have already suffered in Korea and 
Manchuria, or else we have got to 
fight Japan. That is one of the big 
causes of the war that is to be. Too 
much American money is invested in 
the Far East—money that reaches 
back into the welfare of a good many 
people in our country who are em- 
ployed in factories manufacturing 
the things that are sold there—too 
much is at stake for us to abandon 
everything to Japan. 

To-day Japanese labor dominates 
the Hawaiian Islands. Nearly three- 
quarters of the plantation workers 
are Japanese. There is a nasty situa- 
tion developing in Hawaii as well as 


in California. The Japanese are 
treated badly by the big planting in- 
terests. They are only wanted as 
laborers. If they try to rise, there is 
friction. When they strike, they are 
treated ruthlessly. Their headquar- 
ters during one strike were broken 
into and the safes smashed open. 

In Honolulu they are discriminated 
against. The Y.M.C.A. admits 
Chinamen and Koreans. A Japanese 
applied for admission and he was 
deliberately, and in as publicly a way 
as possible, denied admission. There 
is a spirit in Hawaii to “keep the 
yellow niggers in their place.” And 
the Japanese are the proudest nation 
in Asia. 

It’s the race question that is at the 
bottom of this war that is to be with - 
Japan. We've insulted the Japanese. 
We are doing it all the time. An 
Oriental never forgets nor forgives. 
We are trying to block their national 
growth. We are trying to keep our 
commerce where they want to push 
theirs. Our interests are constantly 
clashing. 

Before the Russian-Japanese war, 
the press of Japan conducted a cru- 
sade against Russia. All kinds of 
disquieting and misleading rumors 
were circulated. Everything was 
done to foster the hatred of the Jap- 
anese populace for Russia. Despite 
the fact that the cosmopolitan press 
and dispatches from Japan to for- 
eign newspapers are still sugared, 
there is being conducted in Japan a 
propaganda similar to the one con- 
ducted against Russia. It is against 
the United States. Among the things 
that have been printed to excite the 
Japanese people are these: 

United States has territorial ambi- 
tions in the Far East and proposes 
to seize a naval station on the con- 
tinent of Asia. 

The United States is seeking to 
undermine and destroy Japanese 
commerce. 
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Japanese subjects in California are 
subjected to every indignity. 

Thus is the government keeping 
alive the hatred of the people at 
home. The hatred of the Japanese 
in America and of their friends back 
home is already bitter. It is a fact 
that when Japanese troops were 
mobilized for the expedition against 
the German garrison of Kiauchau, 
the soldiers thought that they were 
starting for war against America. 
All this can lead to only one thing. 
As a United States naval officer said: 

“When I am on the bridge of my 
ship and I see the lights of another 
ship coming toward me, I look at 
my chart. Satisfied that I am fol- 
lowing the right course, I do not 
change. Ina little while I look again 
and I see the lights of the other ship. 
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They are coming nearer. They are 
on my course. I warn them to get 
out of the way but they keep headed 
toward me. Now, I know that I 
am on the right track. I have told 
the other ship to get out of the way. 
I know that I am not going to change 
my course. Apparently, the other 
ship is not going to change, either. 
We're getting nearer and nearer, 
year by year, America and Japan; 
and Washington is not going to 
change its course and there’s going to 
be a collision.” 

When will that actually come? 
How close we were to it in 1913 and 
how narrowly war has been averted 
with Japan, I shall tell in my next 
article, revealing facts of the situa- 
tion published for the first time in 
this country. 


THE CRYING WATERS 


BY GUY HOLT 


W HY do you weep so ceaselessly, 
Sea, my Sea? 


Weep and leap from your sleep in pain— 

Is it for dreaming of lads you’ve slain, 
Lured and loved and kissed to their death 
That you moan so with your wind’s breath? 


Ah, is it grief that you hear in my cries? 

Ay, but not for the lads that sleep. 

I weep for the lads that my love despise, 

Who will never know the surge and sweep 

And storm of the passion that in me lies 
Deep, deep! 





The Man \Who Wished 


&Y Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “The Infidel”, 


H« opened the cablegram which 
the club steward had brought, 
and read the curt, sad message. Then 
that happened of which he was 
afraid: not a sensation of some sort, 
not a physical wrench, a moment of 
grief or emotion, but a lack of sen- 
sation, an utter absence of grief. 

He lit a cigar with strong, steady 
fingers. He thought. It was as it 
had always been. The conscious- 
ness of his own character glared in 
upon him, direct from the inner fact 
of things. 

He read the cabiegram over again, 
thinking and wishing as he thought 
that there might be something in the 
cabled message which would touch 
the chord of feeling which he craved 
subconsciously, and make it vibrate. 

But he could not find it in his 
heart. It was not there, he decided; 
that was all. He missed the quality 
of the sublime; the quality which 
gilds even sorrow and lights up 
resignation. 

He read again: 


Mother died last night 


and then his father’s name, 
and the address of the far home in 
the North of Scotland. 

So she was dead, the old woman. 
(He knocked the ash from his cigar 
carefully, staring at the red-glowing 
end.) And he was sure that he had 
loved her. But to-day the message 
of her death, shot across on that 
copper wire at the bottom of the 


“The Flowering Stone” etc. 


ocean, spelled only a fact to him, 
gray and stark and sharply silhouet- 
ted, but a fact like many others, like 
a rise or fall in N.P. shares, or the 
arrival of an extra-large consign- 
ment of Kermanshah rugs at his 
warehouse in lower Fifth Avenue. 
Just a concise fact; and there was 
no grief, no wrenching, twisting sor- 
row to go with it. 

He -cupped his smooth-shaven, 
bony chin in his hands, caressing it 
with a mechanical gesture. Then he 
turned a little in the comfortable 
armchair and called the steward. 

“See if my car is down below.” 

A moment later the servant was 
back at his elbow. 

“Yes, Mr. Macdannald. The ma- 
chine is there.” 

“Very well.” 

He rose and walked as far as the 
door. Then he returned to the table. 
He had forgotten the cablegram. He 
picked it up, and stood there for a 
moment, weighing it in his hand. 
Then he tore it into small fragments 
with a jerky motion of his hairy, 
capable fingers. He frowned. Why 
keep the lifeless message? 

He walked slowly downstairs, out 
into the street, and entered the low- 
slung, iron-gray motor-car. 

“Back to the office, Spencer. 
Wait . . . first to the nearest cable 
office.” 

The car purred softly through the 
rain-mirrored streets and stopped 
two minutes later at a telegraph sta- 
tion. James Macdannald entered it, 
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thinking out the wording of his mes- 
sage as he walked up to the desk. 
He wrote it and passed it to the 
clerk. 


Deeply grieved, letter follows. 
James. 


He walked back to the car and 
settled into the black leather seat. 
“Gad,” he thought to himself,“‘it’s a 
lie that I sent home, a damned 
lie; for there is no grief.” He only 
understood that his mother was 
dead; just the fact. And he won- 
dered in a vague way. 

He considered that he had loved 
her once, that there had always been 
perfect accord and friendship be- 
tween them, that he had always 
thought that he loved her. He re- 


membered the long, sweet evenings at 
home in Scotland, in their old, gray 
stone cottage near the North Sea— 
the fog, the thick, clogging foul 


weather, the spray and the salt tang 
from the sea, and the gold-glowing 
coals in the hearth. And himself at 
his mother’s knee, with her curly 
red hair touching his sleek, black 
head as she bent over him; and she 
whispering tales of the Highlands 
of old, swinging tales of other years, 
tales of their race and of their race’s 
pride—bitter, gory tales, some clank- 
ing and deep-toned with the harsh 
steel of heroism, others surcharged 
with the emotion and the eternal 
mystery which is the North. 

And now the memory was bitter 
and strange to him, and scented with 
the dead-sweet perfume of withered 
violets. But there was no grief, no 
change in his life. Of that he was 
certain. 

It was just as on that day, a few 
years back, when his brother, Stu- 
art, had died—and then, in the same 
year, Mordant Robson, his boyhood 
chum, killed by a Boer bullet. They 
had passed into the dark, and they 


MAN WHO WISHED 


had left no shadows on his soul. Yet 
he had liked them, loved them. 
The car stopped at the entrance 
of the building on lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. He looked up at the big, solid, 
black-and-gold sign which bore his 
name and that of his partner: 


Macdannald and Haddad 
Oriental Rugs. 


He looked up at it, touching his 
hat. It was a daily rite with him. 

There it was. It marked an epoch 
in American trade. It meant achieve- 
ment and wealth, and that broad, 
unquestioned, square-standing credit 
which is more than wealth. And he 
had made it, built it, bricked it to- 
gether—he and his Syrian partner. 

Twenty years before, he had left 
Scotland. He remembered the old 
Allan liner out of Glasgow, the Mo- 
ravian, and his mother there at the 
gangplank, standing in the drizzling 
rain. He remembered her homely 
Scots advice as she kissed him for 
the last time. 

“You are going to a grand land, 
Jamie-lad. But do not let them beat 
ye. You are a Scot and a Macdan- 
nald—a black Macdannald, mind 
ye—and I know ye will not fail.” 

And now the old woman was dead, 
and he had not failed. He had suc- 
ceeded. Self-helping and _ straight 
he had gone ahead. No speculation, 
no swinging along on mad booms, on 
watered optimism of the unborn fu- 
ture; but hard work mating harder 
brains—and ever Success as_ his 
motto, until it had become his very 
soul, and more than his soul—a 
covering for himself, a cloak and 
boots of his own clouting. 

Then he had met Nadj Haddad, 
the Syrian, and they had joined 
forces, wealth, experience, and ge- 
nius. It was just another chapter 
of American business success, Amer- 
ican, though the first and last chap- 
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ter of it was written by a Scot and 
edited by a Syrian. But it was 


American just the same, because the 
land itself had made it possible; no 
other land could. And so it blazed 
its message and its sterling hall- 
mark on that solid, square shield: 


Macdannald and Haddad 
Oriental Rugs. 


His partner was in the office. He 
was a slight, tall man, with keen, 
brown eyes, and a smile which was 
rarely absent from his full lips. 

“Hello there, Mac.” 

“Hello * then in a lifeless 
manner, “my mother died suddenly.” 

Haddad looked up with quick, 
deep sympathy. 

“You can make the Cunarder, old 
man. She sails at six. I’ll telephone 
to the office and get you your state- 
room.” 

“No, no. Never mind.” He took 
off his coat and hat. “Have those 
Daghestans come in, that consign- 
ment of Ullah Khan’s ?” 

“Yes. I looked them over. We 
bought well, very well. There are 
some perfect gems in the collection.” 
He stopped, then continued in a 
lower voice. “Look here, old man, 
I can attend to all the business. You 
go and catch that boat.” 

Macdannald looked up with a 
frown, his fingers drumming on the 
desk. 

“Never mind, never mind. I'll 
stay right in town.” 

And they talked business. 

Haddad looked up once or twice 
during their talk, with an earnest, 
searching mien. Finally he put 
down the bill of lading which they 
were studying together. 

“Look here, Mac., old man. You’re 
as nervous as a cat. Of course I 
know—I understand—your mother’s 
death 


Macdannald, solemn and _ gray- 
visaged, looked at his partner. 

“No, no. It isn’t that—not at all. 
It’s just the contrary. It’s just be- 
cause I cannot—because I can- 
not 

He broke off suddenly. Why, the 
other wouldn’t understand what he 
was driving at. Then he continued 
in a louder voice, stretching out both 
his hands for the other’s inspection. 

“No, I’m not nervous. See here, 
Haddad. Watch my hands. Per- 
fectly quiet—as steady as_ rocks, 
what? No, it isn’t nerves.” 

They worked for another ten min- 
utes. Then, suddenly, Macdannald 
rose with a jerky movement of his 
lips. His lips quivered, but his 
voice was as low and quiet as ever. 

“Haddad, do you know what I’ve 
just been thinking ?” 

“No, old man.” 

“It’s this.” He laughed grimly. 
“Here we’ve known each other for 
nearly twenty years, you and I, 
haven’t we? We've worked fo- 
gether for over twelve. And yet— 
why damn it, man—we don’t know 
each other.” His voice broke and 
quavered a little, just a very little. 
“And to-day—just now—right this 
very minute—I was wishing we did 
know each other outside of rugs, and 
bills of lading, and bank accounts, 
and occasional dinners at your house. 
I should like to talk to you.” 

There was a deep, kind light in 
Haddad’s eyes. He reached out an 
impulsive hand, gripping the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Mac., we’ve been in this country 
a long time. Often I feel as if I’d 
been born over here. We'd pass 
anywhere for plain American busi- 
ness men, I guess. Successful? yes, 
very much so. But the heart of you 
is Scotch, and the heart of me is 
still of the Orient. And so you are 
still—let’s say—reserved, diffident, 
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self-hurting; and in my heart there 
is still the sun-gold of the East and 
the deep well of sympathy which 
goes with it.” He smiled softly. “I 
guess you can tell me, my friend.” 

The Scotchman looked at the 
ground, his eyes tracing the intricate 
pattern of the rug. He was hunt- 
ing for words. Then he spoke. 

“This business of ours. What 
does it mean to you? What does it 
mean to you, outside of money and 
clothes and motor-cars ?” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“T mean, is it worth it? Is it 
worth my He stopped short, 
thought for a moment, then contin- 
ued quickly, excitedly. “We've built 
it, with energy, with a certain sav- 
age sincerity. It’s part of ourselves 
—an articulation of our souls if you 
wish. We have had ideas, big ideas, 
bigger than the other fellows’, and 
we—we—we bodied them—yes, 
that’s the word—we bodied them 
forth in all this.” And he pointed 
at the office, and through the glass 
partition at the huge showroom 
where Persian and Anatolian rugs 
were piled six feet high along the 
walls. 

He paced up and down. Then he 
stopped in front of his partner. 

“You see what I mean, don’t you? 
All this is an embodiment of our- 
selves, bursting with the strength 
and the energy that is in us. We 
have given to it, to its making, our 
best, our very best. But what does 
it all mean? What does it signify? 
Is it happiness? Can it make us 
laugh?” His voice rose to a high 
pitch. “Can it make us good or 
bad? Good God, can it make us 
cry? That’s it. Tell me—can it 
make us cry?” 

The Syrian looked 
anxious, embarrassed. 

“Mac.—Mac., old man 

The other stopped him with a ges- 
ture. 


perturbed, 


” 
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“Answer me another question, 
and forgive me for asking it. That 
time when your little daughter died, 
little Kadijah, three years ago—did 
you cry then? Were you overcome 
with grief? Did you feel sorrow— 
I mean real, deep sorrow—not the 
sorrow which expresses itself in 
wearing a crépe band round your 
arm and in avoiding the theaters 
and the restaurants—but the real, 
real, real sorrow?” His words came 
chokingly, quick, staccato. 

“Why—of course—what a ques- 
tion, Macdannald. You must know. 
I beg your pardon, but your mother 
—your own mother—she died to- 
day. You must know—you-——” 

He was going to say more. But 
the other picked up coat and hat, 
and walked to the door. There he 
turned. 

“Thanks, Haddad. 
swer to my question.” 

And he was gone. 


I got the an- 


T was fully an hour later, and 

Hamilton, the famous nerve spe- 
cialist, was talking to James Macdan- 
nald. 

Macdannald shook his head. 

“No, no, no, doctor. You misun- 
derstand me. You misunderstand 
me completely. I am not an amateur 
searching for a new philosophical 
truth. I am not toying or coquet- 
ting with my emotions. I am in 
deadly earnest.” 

The great doctor studied the man 
in front of him. A man of concrete 
and steel, he thought to himself, 
without nerves, without physical or 
mental ailment. And he had just 
told him as strange a story as he 
had ever heard in a long, arduous 
medical career. Why, it was ridic- 
ulous, preposterous, incredible. Here 
was a successful business man, in 
the prime of life and glowing with 
health—and he wanted a treatment 
to make him feel and understand the 
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common emotions of happiness and 
unhappiness, of joy and grief, which 
are at the cradle of the human heart, 
of Creation itself. 

He caressed his silky, white beard. 
Then he tapped his would-be patient 
on the knee. 

“You've come to me with a philo- 
sophical complaint, my dear sir, and 
I can either give you a philosophical 
medicine or a bit of trite, childish, 
and very ancient advice. Which 
shall it be ?” 

“Let’s hear the philosophical.” 

The doctor laughed softly, quietly. 

“Scotch, eh? . . . Belong to a na- 
tion which makes a hangman’s sup- 
per of whiskey and turns a declara- 
tion of love into a theological dis- 
cussion. All right. Here it is then.” 
He spoke slowly, carefully. “Take 
all this world of ours, the cosmos 
of which you are a particle, a breath- 
ing, infinitesimal, quasi-independent 
cell. Take all this solid-looking, 
materialistic globe, and _ consider 
that, at rock-bottom, in very deed, 
it is less than nothing, and that 
therefore you, yourself, are still less 
than less than nothing, and then 
stop worrying about a thing which 
is as small and unimportant as all 
that.” 

The doctor smiled, but there was 
no answering smile in Macdannald’s 
grim eyes. He shook his head. 

“I told you, doctor, that I am in 
deadly earnest.” 

“So you did, and I believe you. 
And so I shall give you the other 
advice—the trite, childish, ancient 
one. Will you promise to follow 
it?” 

“Yes. I promise.” 
forward eagerly. 

“You have been making a Roman 
holiday of your soul. Now you 
must give a plain American holiday 
to your body. Pack your trunks to- 
night and take the first train—let’s 


He leaned 
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see, where to?—this is January. 
Good. You take the first train to 
Palm Beach, and you stay there un- 
til you own up to yourself that the 
cure is completed.” 

“Ridiculous! I do not need a trip 
for my health.” 

Hamilton rose, watch in hand. 

“Remember, you promised. There 
are other patients waiting. I'll send 
you my bill when you are well. Good 
afternoon.” 

He walked with Macdannald to- 
ward the outer door. There he 
shook hands and smiled. 

“I wonder where I read it—lI 
guess it must have been in the Bible 
—I am positive it wasn’t in the 
Lancet, and I never read anything 
but those ‘two books—but here’s 
what I read, and I’ll quote it for 
your benefit: “Take a wife unto thy- 
self of the tribe of’—never mind the 
tribe. You'll find lots of pretty girls 
down at Palm Beach at this time of 
the year.” 

Macdannald gave a half-articulate 
reply, grim, trenchant, savage. Then 
he went home’ and packed his 
trunks. 


OUR months had passed, and he 

was still lingering in the South. 

He was sitting in an easy chair 
on the veranda of his hotel, looking 
at the delicate tracery of the trees, 
shot through with flowering red and 
orange. There was glad humming 
in the air, of birds and gauze-winged 
insects, drunk with sun-gold. 

He looked at the girl in the chair 
next to him. He thought of the 
weeks that had passed, the meeting, 
the sudden friendship, the ripe fruit 
of it. For he loved her, and he had 
told her so, every day, straight out, 
with Scottish directness. Her reply 
was always evasive, a golden laugh 
with a mournful note trembling at 
the end of it, like a little bel-canto 
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sob. It worried him, that note. He 
did not understand it. Something 
tugged at his heart-strings when he 
heard it. And the thought came to 
him, inarticulate, unfathomable, like 
an eerie Highland lament, a some- 
thing which leads the soul to the 
edge of the infinite, and then forbids 
it to gaze. 

He looked at her, sharply, search- 
ingly, and then he wondered and 
then thought again. Why, she was 
not beautiful. It was not a handsome 
nor a pretty face, with its thin out- 
line, its slow, silent eyes, and the 
lips curling a little in disdain, as of 
one fighting an unsurrendering bat- 
tle. But somehow it reminded him 
of the pale glory of a late-blooming 
Dijon rose. Somehow it was most 
dear to him, incommensurable with 
all the other faces he had ever seen. 
It came to him at times with a 
jarring shock that this woman was 
dearer to him than that far, in- 


comparable, monstrous God of the 


Old Testament in whom he be- 
lieved with a heavy, shivering faith ; 
for he had that quality of religiosity 
which is peculiar to Jews and Scots- 
men. To him, in the girl’s face, 
something was revealed as the white 
and precious Grail man lives for— 
and dies for. : 
She turned to him with a smile. 
It was as if she were answering the 
unspoken question of both their 
hearts; that they might know, and 
voice their knowledge, and choke 
the hurting, unworded thought. 
“No, no, James. It is impossible.” 
“Yes. Because you do not love 
me. You don’t, do you?” 
And again she laughed that golden 
laugh with the mournful note in it. 
“Will you answer me a question, 
James, even if it should hurt you?” 
“Yes.” 
“Then tell me what marriage 
means to you—love—what does it 
signify to you?” 
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“It means a fulfilment, a reveal. 
ing. It means the never-ending un- 
veiling of a sacred mystery——” 

The girl laughed again. But this 
time it was a frank, delighted laugh. 

“Oh James, who would ever listen 
to you talk, and believe that you are 
an up-to-date, successful American 
business man? Why, you talk like 
a poet. And you aren’t even right.” 

“Tell me then. What is love to 
you?” 

“Oh—just a very inert, trite, com- 
monplace thing—as if some wooden- 
handed upholsterer had put it to- 
gether with rivets and glue.” 

She saw the deepening pain in the 
man’s eyes, and so she continued 
quickly. 

“No, no, no. 
a word of it.” 

He took her hand in his, and she 
did not draw it away. 

“Then tell me, what is it?” 

“It is companionship, James, and 
never-ending mutual trust—a merg- 
ing of every interest and every 
thought—and _ then * She hesi- 
tated, but only for a second. “To 
me it means utter possession of the 
man I love. We have been such 
very good friends these last few 
months, and so you know all about 
me. I told you that I’ve been ailing 
since I was a small child, and so | 
am spoilt, pampered, selfish—unrea- 
sonable if you will. You know that 
I must live here ” She laughed. 
“IT am not going to die, not for a 
good many years, my dear. But to 
live, in health and in the peace 
which health brings, I must live 
here, here—where it is warm and 
soft, where the sun cries out to 
field and beach. No New York, no 
Boston, no sea voyage to Europe— 
always the warm lands, and the in- 
dolence which goes with them. That 
is my life. That must be my life. 
Every doctor tells me so. And s0 
my life is centered here. And the 
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man I love, the man I marry, he 
must follow me here, and he must 
never go from my side. He must 
live here; and, more than that, he 
must have his interests here, his 
deepest thoughts, his secret endeav- 
ors. And he needn’t try to make 
believe, for I would feel it; and 
then I would be unhappy—and hor- 
ribly, horribly disagreeable.” She 
stopped, then she returned to her 
first thought. “Yes, such is love to 
me. Utter merging and mating. It 
would be a failure for me to love 
at all, if I loved otherwise.” 

Macdannald’s fingers closed tight- 
ly over hers. His voice was harsh, 
rasping. 

“You have said too much, or else 
not enough.” 

The girl smiled, just a little petu- 
lantly. 

“Why no, James, dear. I love 
you. You must know that. It is 
true I never told you so. But you 
can feel it, can’t you? But then I 
shan’t marry you. You belong up 
there, the North, New York, where 
you have made your success. And 
my life is this, is here, in the blue- 
and-gold lands.” 

Macdannald spoke quickly. He 
did not want to think, knowing that 
thinking might alter the impulse of 
his answer. 

“Haddad will buy me out at my 
own figure. I shall marry you, and 
live down here, be with you always. 
My thoughts shall be here. There 
will be no need for make-believe. 
I shall marry you and live down 
here with you. I shall center my- 
self around this land. I would wish 
nothing else, beloved, think of noth- 
ing else.” 

“For a month, a year—perhaps 
two. And then you will be wishing 
for the North again, and the busi- 
hess of men—your own business— 
your own success as you made it, 
as you understand it—as you will 
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miss and regret it the rest of your 
life.” 

Macdannald thought for a long 
time. He studied the long, nervous 
hands of the girl, with the high blue 
veins of a thoroughbred; and he 
knew that the girl was right, and 
that she would demand his last 
thought and feeling, even the last 
particle of his ambition. But he 
knew that he loved her. He felt a 
little cutting pain, a sudden con- 
tracting of his heart muscle; and 
somehow, he did not know why, the 
words of the cablegram came back 
to him, the cablegram which had told 
him of his mother’s death. He had 
not felt pain then. Now, at the mo- 
ment of his desire’s fulfilment, he 
felt that wrench which he knew be- 
longed to grief. 

He spoke slowly, with an even 
voice. 

“You have read me, dear, but you 
have read me wrong. You think I 
have given my life and strength to 
the business which I created in New 
York, Haddad and I—to the many 
little details which, bricked together, 
spell success. So you read me, and 
you have read me wrong. Big suc- 
cess, my dear, is not a single, grim, 
continuous sacrifice to the sharp 
little gods of fine, searching detail. 
Take my own business. The Persian 
artist who can merely sit on a stool 
and weave those silken, flowered 
dreams of his into rugs, would 
never make a salesman, nor the 
salesman a manager; never. In 
such a one there must be the artist, 
the dreamer, the doer, and the or- 
ganizer—all of them, in one or more 
degrees of strength. He is in all 
of these. He is of all of these. 
Rugs? Only an accident. I made 
a success of them, I know. I shall 
sell out to-morrow, and settle here, 
center everything here, and make a 
success here—and happiness and 





contentment for you and me. Re- 
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member what I said, that the suc- 
cessful man must be a doer as well 
as a dreamer. Now, here—with you 
—I shall give the dreamer in me a 
chance.” He spoke in a _ lower 
voice, as if half to himself. “I shall 
have you. No, no—lI shall not miss 
the North.” 


~ © he married her. 

He knew that he had lied to 
her. He knew that all his life he 
would regret that career which he 
had given up, the success up North, 
the square, black-and-gold sign on 
lower Fifth Avenue, the barter and 
trade, the big money and bigger 
credit. But he knew that she would 
never see it, that she would never 
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read the last page of his heart. He 
would keep his promise. 

And the thought of it came like 
a pain to him, a sharp, cutting pain. 

Here, in his hour of greatest 
happiness, he felt that twisting, hurt- 
ing sensation which he had craved 
in his hours of sorrow and bereave- 
ment, and craved in vain. 

But he did not mind it. For sud- 
denly he understood that, just as 
joy, to be joy, must have the ele- 
ment of naive self-consciousness, so 
happiness, to be happiness, must 
have pain to keep it awake. 

He was listening to the oldest 
choral melody in the hearts of men. 

And, for want of a better word, 
we have called that melody Love. 


THE FLOWERING TREE 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES 


W HAT fairy fann’d my dreams while I slept in the sun, 
As if a flowering tree were standing over me? 

Its young stem, strong and lithe, went branching overhead 
And willowy sprays around fell tasseling to the ground 

All with wild blossom gay as is the cherry in May 

When her fresh flaunt of leaf gives crowns of golden green. 


The sunlight was enmesh’d in the shifting splendour 
And I saw through on high to soft lakes of blue sky: 
Ne’er was mortal slumber so lapt in luxury. 
Rather—Endymion—would I sleep in the sun 
’Neath the trees, divinely, with day’s azure above 
When my love of beauty is met by beauty’s love. 


So I slept enchanted under my loving tree 

Till from his late resting the sweet songster of night 
Rousing awaken’d me: Then this!—the bird’s note 

Was the voice of thy throat which thou gav’st me to kiss. 
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«$(* OME, Milly, be reasonable,” 
the extremely good-looking 
young man implored. 

The exceedingly pretty young 
woman—pretty in spite of the paint 
—smiled coldly into the mirror and 
put the finishing touch to her left eye- 
brow. “Reasonable from your point 
of view,” she remarked, laying down 
the pencil. “You must think me an 
absurdly obliging sort of person, Mr. 
Leslie.” 

“But you can’t deny that a thou- 
sand pounds is a very decent—in 
fact, a most magnificent—offer for 
a couple of dozen of old letters.” 

“Twenty-seven, Mr. Leslie.” 

“Well—er—that works out at—er 
—nearly fifty pounds apiece.” 

“What a head you have for fig- 
ures !” 

He laughed in spite of himself. 
“It’s nothing to my eye,” he said, 
with a glance of admiration. 

The girl shrugged her bare shoul- 
ders. Then, suddenly, she turned 
and faced him. “I don’t want Sir 
Richard Harmer’s money,” she said, 
and taking a cigarette from the dress- 
ing-table, she lit it methodically, and 
lay back in the rickety chair, crossing 
the exquisite ankles that were no 
small part of her fortune. “You un- 
derstand, Mr. Leslie, I don’t want his 
money.” 

The words “Then what on earth 
do you want?” rose to his lips, but 
he did not—could not—utter them. 
Yet they would have been justifi- 
able enough, he thought, a trifle sulky 
under this, his latest, defeat. 
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Packet of Letters 


by JJ.Bell 


——hather of “Wee Mac Gregor” etc, 


“For the last three weeks,’ she 
continued calmly, “you have been 
making me offers for your friend’s 
letters. From two hundred pounds 
you have advanced to a thousand. 
To-morrow you will offer—” 

“T assure you, Miss Lexington,” he 
stiffly interrupted, “that this is the 
absolute limit—” 

“So glad you realize that much,” 
she remarked flippantly. “I think I~ 
have been exceedingly patient.” A 
boy’s voice in the passage was singing 
out “Third act beginners,” and she 
added: “I have to be on the stage in 
four minutes. Wouldn’t you like to 
go now?” 

“Milly, for Heaven’s sake be gen- 
erous. You know I loathe this busi- 
ness—” 

“T almost believe you do,” she said, 
not unkindly, “and I'll admit that you 
have done your best for your friend. 
You may tell him so, with my com- 
pliments.” 

“But—but what are you going to 
do with Dicky’s letters?” 

“Keep them and c-cry over them.” 
The sob was so perfectly done that 
for an instant he thought it genuine. 
He flushed when her eyes told him 
his mistake. “Whose affair is it, 
what I do with them ?” she demanded 
sharply. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered, “but don’t you feel a little 
mean? After all, you can’t deny that 
you refused to marry Dicky when he 
asked you.” 

“Did I? I was under the impres- 
sion that I asked him to think it 
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over for six months and let me do 
the same.” 

Leslie’s color deepened further. 
His friend’s version had been some- 
what different, and yet he could not 
disbelieve the girl's. “I’m sure 
Dicky never regarded it as a formal 
engagement,” he said in his strug- 
gling loyalty. 

“T don’t think I mentioned the 
word engagement. Did I?” 

“T don’t understand you 4 
Look here, Milly, tell me honestly 
what you want to keep the letters 
for. Have mercy on Dicky. His 
wedding is the week after next—the 
twenty-fourth, and—frankly—he’s in 
a hideous state of nerves. Remem- 
ber, he was awfully young when—” 

“A year does make a difference!” 
she said ironically. “No doubt his 
having come into the title and money 
has aged him terribly! It would be 
rude to suggest that his sudden be- 
trothal to the daughter of an earl 
had had that effect—wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, I say, don’t chaff!” 

“My dear Mr. Leslie,” she said, 
throwing her cigarette into the tray, 
“has it not occurred to you that I 
might be feeling pretty bitter at miss- 
ing a title and twenty thousand a 
year?” 

He looked at her in alarm; then all 
at once his expression softened. “I 
don’t think you could convince me of 
that,” he said earnestly. 

“Thanks,” she lightly returned. 
“But”—her voice was hard again— 
“have you never thought that your 
friend might have asked for his let- 
ters direct instead of employing a go- 
between ?” 

Once more the young man colored. 

“You don’t seem to have any very 
good excuses for your friend,” she 
went on presently. “Well, I’m not 
going to accuse or abuse Sir Richard 
Harmer, Bart., to his faithful ally. I 
will only say to you, Mr. Leslie, that 
even a dancing girl may object to be- 
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ing treated as I have been treated 
not necessarily because she is in love 
with the man—or boy, if you insist 
on the word. I think that is all.” 

She rose; he followed suit, feeling 
wretched, helpless and ashamed—as 
much, perhaps, of himself as of the 
failure of his mission. 

For a silent moment he regarded 
the lovely, graceful creature in the 
flame-colored silks. 

“Won't you say anything?” he 
whispered in sheer desperation. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Leslie.” 

‘But about the letters—what am 
I to say to Dicky? Simply that you 
insist on keeping them?” 

“Oh, you must not tell your friend 
such an untruth.” 

“An untruth —Why?—What are 
you saying, Milly? For pity’s sake 
explain! We—we used to be good 
friends, before all this miserable 
trouble. Come, tell me you are go- 
ing to be generous and give them up. 
Milly, dear old girl!”—he caught her 
hand—“will you give them to me, 
and end the horrid business? I'll do 
anything in the world for you. 
You'll never want a friend—that is, 
if you'll have me for one. I ask 
your pardon for the way I’ve be- 
haved, these last few weeks 
Milly, do the big thing, and let me 
have them to-night. I don’t suppose 
you have them here, but—” 

“No,” she said quietly, withdraw- 
ing her hand, “they are not here.” 

“Then let me give you supper and 
see you home to-night—” 

“Nor are they there.” A tap fell 
on the door. “I must go!” 


“Stay! Where are they?” 
“In the post-office.” Her lips 
twitched at the corners. “I posted 





them—registered—on my way to the 
theater to-night.” 

“Posted them!” he gasped. 

“It had struck me that they would 
make a rather unique wedding pres- 


ent.” The smile escaped. 
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“Milly, you glorious girl!” he ex- 
claimed. “Oh, you’re magnificent! 
A wedding present for poor old 
Dicky—” 

She gave a cruel little laugh, and 
opened the door. 

“What a pretty idea!” she said 
mockingly. 

“Milly!” 

“You’re a dull boy! Your friend 
isn’t the only person getting wedding 
presents just now—” 

“Don’t tell me—you’ve sent them 
to—” 

“The daughter of the belted earl? 
What? Good-bye.” 

She was gone. 

“Good Lord!” Aghast, the young 
man leaned against the door-post. 

Down below the music changed. 
A gust of applause came up to his 
unheeding ears, as the favorite ap- 
peared on the stage, saying to her- 
self: “I’m afraid poor old Dicky is 
going to have a bad night.” 


II 


ATER in the evening the two 

most distracted young men in 
London were to be found in the 
smoking-room of Sir Richard Har- 
mer’s flat. 

“T say again, it was a fiendish, dev- 
ilish thing to do,” the baronet was 
observing for at least the tenth time. 

“That’s so,” his friend admitted 
patiently, “but it isn’t particularly 
helpful. The question is: What’s 
to be done—or, rather, is there any- 
thing that can be done?” 

Sir Richard looked as serious as 
a naturally dull-witted young man 
can look: which is very serious in- 
deed. “The packet,” he said slowly, 
“will be delivered by the postman in 
the morning. You don’t happen to 
know at which office it was handed 
in?” 

“It won’t be there now, anyway,” 
Leslie returned. “And, my dear 
Dicky, don’t begin to hope that 


there’s the slightest chance of recov- 
ering the packet from the post-office, 
either by burglary or bribery—” 

“But we must get it somehow! 
Ruby would never forgive me, and 
if the Earl—oh, you know what an 
old puritan he is, especially about the 
stage.” 

“T don’t think you need—or ought 
—to be concerned about anyone ex- 
cept Lady Ruby,” said Leslie, stiffly. 
It was being borne in upon him that 
his friend was showing up rather 
badly. “And I’m_ beginning to 
think,” he added, “that there is only 
one thing for you to do—” 

“What?” 

“Make a clean breast of it to the 
girl you are going to marry.” 

“Heavens! You don’t mean that 
In his agitation the baronet flicked 
his cigarette ash into his tumbler and 
raised the deep silver ash receptacle 
almost to his lips. He laughed fool- 
ishly. 

Leslie did not even smile. “I can’t 
see any other way, Dicky. Write 
now and tell her the truth. Have 
your letter delivered express, in front 
of the postman. I shouldn’t wonder 
if she burns Milly’s packet without 
opening it—Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

The other’s expression was all of 
horrified dismay. 

“And you call yourself my friend!” 

“Have I not proved it? Hang it, 
man, have I not been doing your 
dirty work for the last three weeks ?” 

“And a nice mess you’ve made of 
it!” 

a“? 

“Yes, you! I believe you put it 
into her head to send the letters to 
Ruby.” 

Red with anger, Leslie sprang to 
his feet. “That’s enough!” he cried. 
“T’ll leave you to stew in your own 
juice, you miserable funk!” He 
dashed from the room. 


had 
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The wretched young baronet over- 
took him at the outer door. 

“Don’t desert me now, Leslie,” he 
besought. “I didn’t mean it—didn’t 
know what I was saying. Of course 
I know that you have done every- 
thing a chap could do for his pal. I 
must have your help. r 

Leslie who, after all, was only a 
degree less weak of nature than Har- 
mer, allowed himself to be coaxed 
batk to the smoking-room. To tell 
the truth, he could not afford a quar- 
rel with Harmer; for from whom 
but his wealthy friend could he hope 
for help to meet that horrible promis- 
sory note due a week thence? He 
had honestly endeavored to be single- 
hearted in his negotiations with Milly 
Lexington ; nevertheless he had striv- 
en for success for his own sake as 
well as his friend’s. With the letters 
safely secured he could say, in effect, 
to Dicky: “Look here, old man, I’ve 
helped you out of a pretty awful 
hole, and now I’m in one myself.” 

He permitted Harmer to recharge 
the long tumbler and accepted a cig- 
arette from the host’s golden box. 

“TI gave you the best advice I could 
—er—think of,” he said sadly. “It’s 
nearly always better to confess than 
to be found out.” 

“T couldn’t do it. I’m too—er— 
jolly fond of Ruby to break her 
heart. Besides, she’d chuck me to a 
cert.” 

“But the letters—” 

“She hasn’t got them yet.” 

“She'll get them—for breakfast.” 
Leslie paused. “You simply can’t 
prevent it, Dicky.” 

The baronet sank into his chair 
and raised his glass—a clean one 
freshly charged—unsteadily to his 
lips. “I admit that I personally can- 
not prevent the packet reaching her,” 
he said slowly, after a long pull. “I 
seem to have lost all my nerve, Les- 
lie.” He sighed and proceeded: 
“You understand, of course, that my 
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offer of a thousand pounds for the 
letters is still open?” 

“Oh!” the other involuntarily ex. 
claimed, “is it?” 

“T don’t care who gets the cash so 
long as I get the packet unopened.” 
Sir Richard drew from his breast- 
pocket the envelope which Leslie had 
returned to him an hour earlier. He 
extracted the little bundle of twenty 
£50 notes and rustled the corners 
between his thumb and middle fin- 
ger. “I should say the postman ar- 
rives at Somerset Square sometime 
between seven-thirty and eight—” 

“Only a madman would dream of 
trying the postman,” said Leslie 
faintly. 

“T happen to know,” the other con- 
tinued, “that the letters are taken in 
by Graves, the butler, an aged and 
fussy person—oh, don’t imagine I’m 
thinking of buying him! But if—if 
someone were in the hall when the 
letters were delivered—” 

“By Jove!” cried Leslie, with a 
rush of admiration, “you've got pluck 
after all, Dicky!” 

“T?” said the baronet. “I could 
never do it myself. The butler 
knows me as well as he knows—” 

“But you could disguise yourself. 
Why, you’ve got some old whiskers 
and things in the house from that 
Covent Garden ball!” 

“I’d betray myself, sure. I haven't 
the nerve. But you, Leslie—” 

“What ?” 

“You could do it—disguised, of 
course.” 

“Great Jupiter! do you imagine for 
a moment that I—I’d steal the letters 
for you?” 

“The letters are really mine. 
You’d be doing a damnably good 
deed, too—saving an innocent girl a 
deuce of a lot of unhappiness and— 
er—so on. Leslie, you must do it.” 

“Utterly impossible! Out of the 
question !” 

Sir Richard sat up and wiped his 
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brow. “You're my only hope, Les- 
lie. You’ve got more brains than I 
have. You can do the thing for me 

Look here,” he said in an 
abrupt change of tone, “how much 
money do you owe at the present mo- 
ment? Don’t resent the question. 
It's kindly meant. Would this”—he 
tapped the bundle of notes—“clear 
you? Come, old chap. Out with 
it!” 

Leslie shook his head. 

“H’m!” grunted the baronet. 
“Would—er—fifteen hundred do it ?” 

A husky whisper of assent was all 
the other could produce. 

Sir Richard rose. There was a 
brief rustling and then he dropped 
ten of the notes on his friend’s knees. 

“A thousand when you bring me 
the packet,” he said softly. 

“Oh, Lord,” whispered Leslie, “I 
—I can’t accept this . . . Sup- 
pose I can’t manage the thing—” 

“You'll have tried for it, anyway. 
But don’t think of the beastly 
money ; think of our friendship, you 
know.” 

“But suppose I get caught.” 

“T'll swear you did it for a wager.” 

“If—if only the thing hadn’t been 
registered. a 
“All the easier for you to spot it! 
Now let us discuss details—confound 
it! this decanter’s empty.” 

“No more for me,” said Leslie. 


a Richard smiled and rang the 


III 


T was a most disagreeable morn- 

ing, cold, wet and gusty. Ata 
quarter-to-eight it was still all but 
dark. The black-bearded, bespec- 
tacled, foreign-looking person in the 
long dark coat and soft felt hat, who 
had entered Somerset Square, a few 
yards behind the postman, shivered, 
nay, shuddered. Lights gleamed 


from the windows of the Square; 


here and there a servant was visible 
at a door, and on the north side a 
milk-cart broke the monotony; but 
on the south side, road and pavement 
stretched emptily in front of the two 
individuals just mentioned. 

The postman had nothing for No. 
1, and when he failed to mount the 
steps there, the foreign-looking per- 
son appeared to increase his pace. 
When, however, the postman as- 
cended to No. 2, the other slowed 
down, then spurted, but in no very 
noticeable fashion. He was ringing 
the bell of No. 3 when the postman 
was leaving No. 2. 

An elderly, austere-faced man- 
servant opened the door, and the 
foreign-looking person at once said, 
producing a small package— 

“T vas entroosted to deleever zis 
to ze Lady Ruby. Eet ees mos’ im- 
portant—valuable. I haf to deleever 
eet in her own han’s, please.” 

The butler replied that her Lady- 
ship had not yet come downstairs, 
adding—ironically, perhaps that 
a little time might elapse ere she did 
so. 

“T haf come straight from ze gon- 
tinental train, for I fear to be stole— 
robbed. I vill vait for ze Lady 
Ruby.” 

The postman was now behind him. 

“Step inside,” said the butler. “I 
must take the letters first.” 

The foreign-looking person stepped 
into the hall. A maid-servant with 
a tea-tray was passing up the stair- 
case. No one else was about. 

The butler received a bundle of 
letters, also a sealed oblong packet, 
for which he signed his name on a 
green slip, and closed the door. 

“You look honest man,” remarked 
the stranger. “I trust you wis ze 
valuable, if you vill bring me ze 
han’—write—recipe—of ze Lady 
Ruby.” 

“Well, well,” said the old man test- 
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ily—he was slowly sorting the mail 
on a side table—‘“wait, and I'll ring 
for her ladyship’s maid.” 

“Nein. 1 entroost eet only to 
you,” said the other, moving forward 
and pushing his package under the 
butler’s nose. Then he squeezed it— 
the package—sharply. 

The butler, throwing out his hands, 
staggered back with a fearful gasp, 
and next moment the hall resounded 
with his sneezes. The foreign-look- 
ing person snatched the sealed 
packet, dropped it into his pocket, 
wrenched the big key from the door, 
opened the door, slipped out, shut it 
and locked it on the outside. He was 
ghastly pale as he went almost leis- 
urely down the steps. The pavement 
was still deserted save for the post- 
man, now at No. 8. 

He walked towards the corner. 
Pulling down his hat brim and low- 
ering his head, he detached his beard 


and spectacles, and furtively dropped 


them into the area of No. 1. Keep- 
ing his head well down, he turned 
the corner, and then with a sigh of 
relief broke into a brisk walk. And 
suddenly he smiled to think that he 
had earned fifteen hundred pounds. 

Possibly he would not have smiled 
had he been aware that his beard and 
spectacles had dropped between the 
faces of a little scullery maid and a 
page boy engaged in a mild matutinai 
flirtation. Before the maid had fin- 
ished her screech the page boy was 
at the street level. No one there. 
Round the corner he darted. A little 
way off a man was getting into a 
taxi. The page boy, who happened 
to have his wits in good order, took 
the number. 


IV 
IR RICHARD HARMER had 
not been up so early for many 
a day, which may have accounted 
for the “awful head” which had been 
added to his other troubles. In his 
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dressing-gown he sat before the 
breakfast-room fire and watched the 
clock. Now and then he groaned, 

When the clock struck eight he 
muttered: “He has _ failed—con- 
found him for a bungler! Heaven 
knows—” 

His man showed in Leslie who, the 
instant the door was closed, executed 
a little pas seul and hoarsely whis- 
pered, “Victory.” He then tossed 
the precious packet to his friend. 

“By Jove! you are a brick!” cried 
Dicky, pale with the revulsion. “I’m 
more grateful than I can say. And 
won't Milly be mad! Disguised 
writing, too, the little vixen! Lend 
me your knife, old chap. And, | 
say, you might stir up the fire. We'll 
get rid of the horrors at once.” 

He cut the string, tore it off, shat- 
tering the seals, and removed the 
stiff yellow paper. Inside was a thin 
greenish wrapper. 

“Done it daintily, too—eh?” said 
Leslie, wielding the poker. 

“Tell me how you managed it all, 
old chap—God bless you! Tissue 
paper, too, no less!” 

“Why, it was wonderfully simple, 
though—” 

“Good Gad!” Sir Richard almost 
screamed. ‘What the devil is this?” 

At that moment his man entered 
and laid on the table the morning's 
post. On the top of the correspond- 
ence was a sealed packet. 

“I signed for it, Sir Richard,” the 
man remarked, and withdrew. 

“Open it—quick!” exclaimed 
Dicky, whose shaking hands were 
clutching a small oblong leather case. 

Leslie, looking ill, obeyed. There 
was only one wrapper of not very 
fresh paper. Inside was a bundle 
of bulky letters, very badly written, 
to judge by the topmost specimen on 
which reposed a lady’s card. Leslie 
held the card so that his unhappy 
friend might read the message on it. 
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Dear Dicky :— ; 
Did it have a very bad night? 
Yours never, 
Milly. 


Sir Richard’s utterance shall not 
be set down here. It was mainly 
abusive. 

“Well, I did my best for you,” said 
Leslie at last, with a sound suspi- 
ciously like a sob. “And the dashed 
thing looked as if it contained let- 
ters.” 

“Instead of which,” said Sir Rich- 
ard, emitting a ghastly laugh, “it con- 
tains four cursed, silly, useless little 
salt-cellars with Aunt Arabella’s love 
and best wishes—confound the blith- 
ering old fool! What a kettle of 
fish! What the deuce am I to do?” 

“Why,” exclaimed Leslie, as with 
an inspiration, “it’s quite simple! 
Tie up the case and post it, re-reg- 
istered, to Lady Ruby.” 

“Just what I was going to sug- 
gest,” said the baronet, after a mo- 
ment. “Well, go ahead. I never 
could make a parcel.” He held out 
the case, wrapper and all. 

Leslie deposited the letters with 
their wrapper on the table and laid 
the salt-cellar package alongside of 
it; he carefully refolded the cov- 
erings of both. 

“Now, Dicky,” he said pleadingly, 
“don’t be too hard on a fellow who 
was only doing his best for you. 
Don’t you see that the one packet 
looks as likely to contain a bundle 
of letters as the other—now, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Dicky impa- 
tiently, “and get the dashed thing 
ready for the post.” 

“All right. But I must 
have fresh string and some sealing- 
wax.” 

The servant soon provided string, 
but had, eventually, to go out to pur- 
chase sealing-wax. On his return— 

“Aren’t you going to have any 
breakfast to-day?” mildly inquired 
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Leslie, who had got the string into a 
horrid tangle. “I’m beastly peckish,” 
he added, rubbing his nose with the 
scarlet stick. “There’s no special 
hurry—” 

“Look here, my friend! That 
packet has to go to the post before— 
Hullo! what on earth is happening 
now ?” 

From the hall came the sound of 
a disturbance, and then the door 
opened to admit a procession con- 
sisting of the Earl of Verdigross, 
a taxi-driver, a boy in buttons, and 
a burly individual in dark tweeds, 
whom you would have recognized as 
a detective a mile away. 

After a searching glance round 
the room, the burly individual stepped 
over to the hearth and picked up a. 
piece of paper. It was a label bear- 
ing the words: 


To the Lady Ruby Verdigross, 
3, Somerset Square, London, W. 


With a nod of satisfaction he 
handed it to the Earl. 

The Earl boiled over, as it were. 
His aged butler had been foully as- 
saulted, he himself had been dragged 
from bed at an unearthly hour, and 
a registered packet addressed to his 
daughter, the Lady Ruby, had been 
most impudently stolen. Further— 
the Earl adjusted his glasses and 
tapped the label with a long, pointed 
forefinger—the thief had been traced 
to—h’m—the present spot. 

“A mere joke,” blurted Sir Rich- 
ard. “He”—indicating the squirm- 
ing Leslie—‘“did it for a bet.” 

To Leslie, with whom he had af- 
fably hob-nobbed but three nights 
ago, the Earl vouchsafed a glance of 
freezing hauteur, remarking: “A 
singularly ill-timed jest, the taste of 
which I may discuss with Sir Richard 
Harmer later. Meantime I request 
to be put in immediate possession of 
my daughter’s property.” 
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“Give him it, for Heaven’s sake,” 
moaned the wretched baronet. 

“Certainly, certainly, your lord- 
ship,” stammered Leslie. “Permit 
me to t-t-tie it up for you—” 

“Tush!” said his lordship impa- 
tiently, and seized the packet which 
Leslie’s trembling hand had taken 
from the table. Without a word he 
turned and led his followers from the 
room. 

Sir Richard’s remarks must again 
be suppressed. 

“Never mind, old man,” said Les- 
lie feebly, “it will all come right. 
You’ve got the letters, anyway.” 

“Give me them,” cried Sir Richard, 
starting up; “the cursed things—” 

Leslie handed him the remaining 
packet. 
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He opened it. 
The case of salt-cellars. 


IR RICHARD is sstill single. 

The Lady Ruby has not died of 
a broken heart; she is, in fact, again 
engaged. Mr. Leslie has _ gone 
abroad, after asking Milly Lexington 
to fly with him, and, incidentally, 
putting her in possession of the 
whole story. 

On the night which heard her quite 
decided refusal to fly, she danced as 
usual—well, almost as usual. For in 
the midst of one of her whirlwinds 
she burst out laughing, which so de- 
lighted the audience that the manage- 
ment offered her another twenty 
pounds a week to explode nightly in 
that fashion. 


NOCTURNE—B MINOR 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


LL: night I heard a dying rose 
Speak to a restless breeze, 

“Oh, Love, this is the tearful close 

Of all our scented dreams, and those 

Unspoken magicries. 

Yet ere I die, to give me rest, 

Take me once more upon your breast. 

Hold me a burning moment there, 

And kiss my lips and call me fair.” 


And as she spoke, I woke to weep— 

The dream dissolved in tears. 
Remembered words,—they robbed my sleep 
And echoed still, and lived to keep 

Their poignance through the years 
For, oh, when last I heard these words 
Ascend like bruised and weary birds, 
Whose cries awoke the wildest throes, 


They were not spoken by a rose. 
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CHOOSING A LIFE WORK 


THE PROFESSION OF ADVERTISING 


By Harry TIPPER 


This is the fourth of a series of articles discussing the various profes- 
sions and businesses from the standpoint of a man to whom his calling has 
brought success. Besides holding a high position in the practical endi of ad- 
vertising, Mr. Tipper is President of the Association of National Advertis- 
ers, President of the Advertising Men’s League, Instructor of Advertising 
at the New York University, and author of “The New Business.” The next 
article in the series will be “The Ministry,” by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


aca studying medicine to writ- 
ing advertising stories seems to 
be a far cry, particularly in this age 
of specialization ; and yet this transi- 
tion has been made a good many 
times. 

Perhaps it is natural that advertis- 
ing should have been recruited more 
largely from the ranks of journalism 
than from any other single line of 
activity, because the first and most 
tangible requisite of advertising is a 
knowledge of how to write so as to 
interest people and how to arrange 
the writing so as to convince them. 
The journalist with his adaptability, 
his quick grasp of conditions, and 
his intuitive capacity for expressing 
the interesting part of any story in 
the least possible number of words, 
is trained in a school which admir- 
ably fits him for the writing of ad- 
vertising. 

As advertising grew, however, 
from the writing of advertising stor- 
ies to the study of people, their con- 
ditions, their buying, to the study of 
business and its requirements, men 
from all professional ranks, includ- 
ing medicine, seized upon this fas- 
cinating part of modern business to 
express the individuality, initiative 
and ideas which could not find so 
complete an opportunity in the lines 


which had been more thoroughly de- 
veloped. 

To consider advertising as a career 
so as to present clearly to the lay- 
man, puzzled at the prospective re- 
quirements, the necessary prepara- 
tion, the operations, and the oppor- 
tunities of the work, is a sufficiently 
difficult matter because of the many 
things which enter into it, and be- 
cause the scope and character of 
the opportunities can hardly be de- 
termined until they have been seized 
upon and made. 

We can say now that the creation 
of the “Gold Dust Twins” was a 
marvelous piece of work, worth un- 
told dividends to the company whose 
product the trade-mark advertises; 
but when the choice was made the 
clearest vision would have been un- 
able to see the greatness of the op- 
portunity developed by the fact of 
the choice. The familiarity of the 
“Dutch Boy” trade-mark may well 
induce us to envy the fortunate man 
who developed it. No amount of 
such consideration will familiarize 
us with the patience required and the 
difficulties encountered in bringing 
the numerous individual brands of 
the paint company into harmony by 
adopting this character, and even by 
the man who did this the greatness 
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of the success to follow was hardly 
appreciated. 

An artist friend of mine said of 
his own profession: “To be a great 
artist is an ideal worth striving for, 
and the happiness is worth all the 
struggle it may cost. To be a good 
artist is a pleasure sufficiently great 
to make work itself a relaxation. 
But to be merely a good draftsman 
is to be occupied with the poorest 
and most unsatisfactory of voca- 
tions.” 

Something of the same thought 
applies to advertising. To be a suc- 
cessful advertising man, with the 
vision of industry which must ac- 
company it, with the knowledge of 
people which inspires it, and with 
the understanding which provides 
working courage, is sufficiently worth 
while to compensate for all the ef- 
fort which may be required to ac- 
complish it; without these to be 
operating in such a highly creative 
part of business is to be entirely mis- 
placed and discomforted. 

To the man who is attempting to 
decide upon a life work, choosing 
the branch of knowledge he may pur- 
sue in search of the success he de- 
sires to attain, something concrete as 
to the requirements, preparation and 
opportunity is necessary if he is to 
exercise any wisdom in this choice. 

It has been my pleasure to talk to 
many young men preparing for ad- 
vertising work or trying to decide on 
its value as a life work for their par- 
ticular capacities, and the question 
has been asked almost invariably by 
these men: “What particular stud- 
ies or lines of knowledge have con- 
tributed to your success in this field 
of endeavor? To this question I 
have sometimes replied: “I don’t 
know. I do know that I am using 
more engineering than I did when I 
practised it, and more philosophy 
than I did when I studied it; that 
the history for which I saw no prac- 
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tical use has been one of the import- 
ant things in maintaining my perspec- 
tive; and that the wide traveling 
which seemed to lead nowhere has 
spelt success in the planning of many 
an advertising operation.” 

At the convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which has recently been concluded at 
Chicago, a conference was held of 
teachers of advertising in universities 
and schools, and some discussion 
took place as to the requirements of 
an advertising man. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the advertising man 
to be successful, inspiring, convinc- 
ing, should have a wider knowledge 
of human affairs in and out of busi- 
ness than perhaps any other depart- 
ment of business activity. 

Indeed this must be so, for the 
advertising man is addressing the 
public, frequently a very large’ pub- 
lic, on behalf of his business. With- 
out the face-to-face advantages of 
the public speaker, without the pos- 
sibility of reply, he must be able to 
present to this public, in a very few 
words, the valuable aspects of the 
business so that the good will of the 
public may be secured and main- 
tained. 

To do this he must be familiar 
with everything in the business which 
is of importance to the public; he 
must acquaint himself with every- 
thing in the business which might 
be of interest to the public; and he 
must know the value of the business 
in its service to the public, so that 
this value may be expressed or im- 
plied in his stories. 

But, of course, that means that he 
must know the public too. He must 
know of the things people will be 
interested in, of the things they will 
understand, of the things they will 
appreciate and by which they will be 
convinced. 

Furthermore, this knowledge must 
be definite, because each word which 
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js published in his advertising is 
either working to the advantage of 
the business or against it. Even the 
public speaker may correct his words 
in writing them for record, but when 
the advertising man sends his mes- 
sage to the public the large audience 
he is addressing has been impressed 
either favorably or unfavorably, be- 
fore any second thoughts can with- 
draw the remarks. 

At this point I hear somebody re- 
mark, as they do in my classes: “I 
understand a great many of the suc- 
cessful advertising men did not even 
have a college education.” True; 
but these successful advertising men 
gained in the hard school of exper- 
ience, in the more difficult study 
which must be carried on during the 
struggle for a living, a great part of 
the knowledge, the inspiration and 
the courage which has been touched 
upon. These advertising men, be- 
cause they have seen the difficulties 
they themselves had to encounter, 
have been some of the most active 
workers in inducing the universities 
and schools to put in training which 
would help to prepare a man for the 
advertising business and eliminate 
some of the difficult experience they 
themselves were obliged to go 
through. 

At the same convention which I 
mentioned previously, an eminently 
successful advertising man, who had 
from the foundation of a public 
school education risen to the head of 
a great organization, announced that 
he was leaving it to become the Dean 
of a College of Accounts and Fi- 
nance with the object of preparing 
the young man to enter business more 
effectively than he was able to do. 

The requirements stated, heavy 
though they appear to be, are not 
all; for the successful advertising 
man must know the English language 
and how to use it. He has, perhaps, 
the most difficult task in writing with 


which a man can be saddled, because 
he must take a given subject with its 
more or less stereotyped arguments, 
and make it interesting day after day, 
week after week, and year after 
year, to the thousands or millions of 
people he may be called upon to ad- 
dress. 

In addition to this it is necessary 
that he have a thorough understand- 
ing of color and its uses, of art ar- 
rangement and the other physical re- 
quirements which make up the in- 
teresting surroundings of the story. 
Printing and the methods of printing 
and engraving, and their historic sig- 
nificance, are some of the tools with 
which he should work. Above all, 
however, he must be fitted to appre- 
ciate the importance of the human 
side of business and the things which 
affect the work, opinions and opera- 
tions of the human element. 

Quite frequently a great deal of 
the work depends upon the attitude 
of the salesman, the jobber and the 
retailer who must be included in the 
operation of getting his goods from 
the manufactory to the consuming 
public, and some of the value of his 
labor depends upon the impression 
which these people receive as to his 
work and its usefulness to them. 

Then again, he must have a very 
wide acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the different periodicals 
—whether newspapers, magazines, 
farm or trade papers—which he 
must use; an understanding of the 
limitations and values of outdoor ad- 
vertising—such as signs, posters and 
electrical displays—because these are 
important tools of his work. 

The audience which the speaker 
wishes to convince as to the value of 
his propaganda is affected just as 
much by the size and character of 
the hall as it is by the words he uses, 
and the value of the advertising 
man’s story is affected just as much 
by the magazine, newspaper or other 
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medium he uses as it is by his own 
presentation of a case. 

This sounds like a very large or- 
der, both in capacity and in prepara- 
tion in building up for success in the 
advertising business, but in point of 
fact it involves no more preparation 
than the study of law to the man 
who desires to become a successful 
lawyer, or the study of engineering, 
architecture or other lines of work to 
the man who would pursue these oc- 
cupations effectively, and it has in it, 
perhaps, more inspiration than some 
of the other branches, because it 
deals so intimately with the human 
side of business. With all our pro- 
gress in the mechanical arts, with all 
our additions to the conveniences 
and luxuries of life, it is still true 
that the greatest study for man is 
man, and the most fascinating, in- 
spiring and educating work in busi- 
ness is the work which is concerned 
with the development and study of 
the human side of it. 

As a concrete preparation for such 
a career the fundamental education 
should, preferably, embrace a good 
many of those subjects which are in- 
cluded in the earlier years of what 
is termed an academic training. The 
fundamentals of law, history, econ- 
omics, literature and physical science 
are excellent ground-work upon 
which to build the special knowledge 
required by the advertising man ; and 
upon that ground work he can go 
forward into the study of distribu- 
tion, of markets, of advertising and 
its growth, of the history and growth 
of newspapers, magazines and other 
tools, of advertising art and English, 
the law of sales, trade-marks, con- 
tract and agency, and the general 
principles of finance, credits and ac- 
counting. 

I have hesitated to mention the 
study of psychology, important as 
this is, because the word has been so 
carelessly used in its general applica- 
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tion that it might not convey the 
meaning which it should have to 
the reader. But the advertising man 
is intimately concerned in the im. 
pression which his message will 
make upon the public, and because 
he is giving the same message to 
thousands of people at the same 
time, he is not interested in those jn- 
dividual differences which might af- 
fect the value of a private conversa- 
tion. So that for him the simple 
laws which have been discovered in 
psychology are very important in 
their indication of what general in- 
terests govern the impression which 
he is seeking to secure. 

By this time the reader of this ar- 
ticle, if he has had the patience to 
arrive at this point, is wondering 
how long it will be before some ex- 
pression of the opportunities in ad- 
vertising as a life work is to be 
given. Advertising has been vari- 
ously called a business, a game and a 
profession, but in reality it is a pro- 
fession, because it must be ap- 
proached and used with the profes- 
sional attitude of mind if success 
is to be secured and the opportuni- 
ties are to be realized. No man can 
really inspire other men or create 
the trust and confidence that is nec- 
essary for certain work in business 
so long as the main object of his 
work is the material success to be 
gained therein. Unless he can find 
what Dr. Charles Eliot has stated as 
content in his work, and what has 
been mentioned by Carlyle and 
Emerson, and other great seers, as 
the joy of work; and considers the 
material gain as a secondary feature 
and perhaps a tangible measure of 
the value of his accomplishment, 
then the work in the advertising field 
cannot be expected to bring the op- 
portunities that lie before him. Fre- 
quently friends of mine have said 
to me that the men who were en- 
gaged in advertising seemed to be 
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intensely interested in everything, 
very young in spirit and ideas, and 
sympathetic with all forward move- 
ments. This is true because the very 
possibility of success in the adver- 
tising profession depends upon that 
sympathy which enables a man to 
understand human interests and af- 
fairs. The very value of his mes- 
sage is in proportion to the ability 
to seize upon all the interesting ma- 
terial which lies to his hand suggest- 
ing a new point of view, a new con- 
tact and a new requirement from it. 

Furthermore, because he is form- 
ing public opinion he must of neces- 
sity be vitally interested in every- 
thing which will make for the im- 
provement of the public service that 
is behind his work. These capaci- 
ties are in reality the measure of 
the opportunities which are before 
him. 

For the last hundred years indus- 
try has been very busy taking ad- 
vantage of the discoveries of steam 
and electric power by perfecting the 
mechanical equipment of its work. 
Indeed so fully has the time been oc- 
cupied with these endeavors that 
little attention has been paid to the 
human side of the matter—to the 
point where all this operation cul- 
minates—the marketing of the goods. 
It is a significant fact that while the 
importance of the engineer, the 
manufacturer and the operator has 
been understood for a long time, and 
measures have been taken for their 
education, it has been assumed that 
any man could market goods, and 
no special care has been taken in re- 
spect of the preparation for this 
work, Indeed, until advertising 
threw off its swaddling clothes and 
began to take on some of the 
strength which belongs to it, no at- 
tempt has been made to formulate 
the requirements of marketing into 
any laws or to give any special 
study to the matter. 
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Advertising through its ability to 
mold public opinion, through the 
necessity which is upon it to seize 
everything in the business for the 
formation of that opinion, has 
brought about a new consideration 
of marketing and the distributing of 
the goods so that unquestionably in 
the future the marketing of products 
will take the place which has here- 
tofore been held by the manufac- 
turing of them. Up to a short time 
ago economics were considered only 
by the college professor and the fin- 
ancier, and to-day even little has 
been done in the development of 
proper methods of marketing and 
distributing and a consideration of 
those things which enter into its 
values. 

Every man at the head of a busi- 
ness organization is feeling to-day 
the pressure of the increasing cost 
of distributing and marketing his 
products. Manufacturing has _ be- 
come so standardized that it no 
longer occupies the same place in 
the minds of executives. But mar- 
keting is still without standards and 
without equal development. Few 
men have been able to secure either 
the education or the experience 
which would fit them to grasp all 
the things which enter into it and 
the importance of all the details. 
The problem is a pressing one, how- 
ever, which must be solved and the 
advertising man will have a large 
place in its solution. After all, busi- 
ness depends entirely upon good will, 
the good will of the public who con- 
sume the products, and the good will 
of the people who distribute them. 
This good will is influenced by a 
great many factors which have up to 
the present received little considera- 
tion. Habits of thought, taste, liv- 
ing, environment and tradition affect 
the possibilities of markets more 
thoroughly than has ever been appre- 
ciated. Conditions of doing business 
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may be changed, franchises may be 
forfeited, taxes may be increased, 
the demands of labor become more 
insistent and the carefully built re- 
putation of an organization ruined 
by the misunderstanding of its own 
employees. 

Of all the men engaged in the mar- 
keting of goods, the advertising man 
is the most sensitive to the opinions 
of the public, to their interests and 
to the tendencies of their habits and 
thoughts. His whole training and 
the requirements of his work em- 
phasize the human side of the ques- 
tion and in the solution of problems 
of marketing which lie before the 
business man a knowledge of the hu- 
man equation is pre-eminently im- 
portant. The inspiration of his 
work spells the opportunity for suc- 
cess. Advertising is a young busi- 
ness wielding a powerful force, the 
extent and limitations of which are 
hardly appreciated. In a large meas- 
ure its possibilities have been un- 
touched. Little is known of it; its 
bibliography discloses nothing but an 
examination of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. It may be said to represent 
at the present time what the use of 
steam represented seventy years ago 
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in comparison with its possibilities, 
For the moment it is an art, with the 
science of its application still to be 
discovered. 

For the young man, therefore, who 
has within him the potential capacity 
necessary for the development of 
sympathy, analysis and operation in 
the human side of industry, the ad- 
vertising profession offers a field 
which possesses unlimited growth 
and wide possibilities. To know ad- 
vertising is to have studied business 
in all its phases, to be successful in 
advertising is to be a deeper student 
of marketing than is required under 
present conditions for any other de- 
partment of business. To be fitted 
for and to work in the advertising 
field is to be connected with opera- 
tions of industry which more than 
any other portion permit of the. ex- 
pression of individuality and the de- 
velopment of initiative, so that work 
becomes a pleasure in itself, and joy 
of work is not merely a hope but an 
actual fact, renewed every day as 
the problems of its operations come 
partment of business. To be fitted 


up. And aman who is happy in his 
work is a success. 
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PRO HONORIA 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


“But that sense of negation, of theoretic insecurity, which was in the air, 
conspiring with what was of like tendency in himself, made of Lord Ufford 


a central type of disillusion . 


He had been amiable because the general 


bétise of humanity did not in his opinion greatly matter, after all; and in 
reading these Satires it is well-nigh painful to witness the blind and naked 
forces of nature and circumstance surprising him in the uncontrollable 
movements of his own so carefully guarded heart.” 


[% the early winter of 1761 the 
Earl of Bute, then Secretary of 
State, gave vent to an outburst of 
unaccustomed profanity. Mr. Rob- 
ert Calverley, who represented Eng- 
land at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
had resigned his office without pre- 
lude or any word of explanation. 
This infuriated Bute, since his pet 
scheme was to make peace with Rus- 
sia and thereby end the Continental 
War. Now all was to do again; the 
minister raged, shrugged, furnished 
a new emissary with credentials, and 
marked Calverley’s name for punish- 
ment. 

As much, indeed, was written to 
Calverley by Lord Ufford, the poet, 


diarist, musician and virtuoso: 


Our Scottish Mortimer, it appears, is 
unwilling to have the map of Europe 
altered because Mr. Robert Calverley has 
taken a whim to go into Italy. He is an- 
grier than I have ever known him to be. 
He swears that with a pen’s flourish you 
have imperilled the well-being of Eng- 
land, and raves in the same breath of the 
preferment he had designed for you. 
Beware of him. For my own part, 
shrug and acquiesce, because I am fa- 
miliar with your pranks. I merely ven- 
ture to counsel that you do not crown 
the Pelion of abuse, which our statesmen 
are heaping upon you, with the Ossa of 
physical as well as political suicide. Has- 
ten on your Italian jaunt, for Umfra- 
ville, who is now with me at Carberry 
Hill, has publicly declared that if you 
dare reappear in England he will have 
your life. In consequence, I would most 
earnestly advise—— 


Mr. Calverley read no further, but 


came straightway into England. He 
had not been in England since his 
elopement, three years before that 
spring, with the Marquis of Umfra- 
ville’s betrothed, Lord MRadnor’s 
daughter, whom Calverley had mar- 
ried at Calais. Mr. Calverley and his 
wife were presently at Carberry Hill, 
Lord Ufford’s home, where, arriving 
about moonrise, they found a ball in 
progress. 

Their advent caused a momentary 
check to merriment. The fiddlers 
ceased, because Lord Ufford had 
signaled them. The fine guests 
paused in their stately dance. Lord 
Ufford, in a richly figured suit, came 
hastily to Lady Honoria Calverley, 
his high heels tapping audibly upon 
the floor, and with gallantry lifted 
her hand toward his lips. Her hus- 
band he embraced, and the two men 
kissed each other, as was the custom 
of the age. Chatter and laughter 
rose on every side as pert and merry 
as the noises of a brook in spring- 
time. 

“I fear that as Lord Umfraville’s 
host,” young Calverley at once be- 
gan, “you cannot with decorum con- 
vey to the ignoramus my opinion as 
to his ability to conjugate the verb 
‘to dare.’” 

“Why, but no! You naturally de- 
mand a duel,” the poet-earl returned. 
“It is very like you. I lament your 
decision, but I will attempt to arrange 
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the meeting for to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Lord Ufford smiled and signaled 
the musicians. He finished the dance 
to admiration, as this lean, dandified 
young man did everything—“assidu- 
ous to win each fool’s applause,” as 
his own verses scornfully phrase it. 
Then Ufford went about his errand 
of death and conversed for a long 
time with Umfraville 

Afterward Lord Ufford beckoned 
to Calverley, who shrugged and re- 
turned Mr. Erwyn’s snuff-box, which 
Calverley had been admiring. He 
followed the earl into a side room 
which opened upon the Venetian 
Chamber, wherein the féte was. 
Ufford closed the door. He had put 
away the exterior of mirth that hos- 
pitality demanded of him, and per- 
turbation showed in the lean coun- 
tenance which was by ordinary so 
proud and so amiably peevish. 

“Robin, you have performed many 
mad actions in your life!” he said; 
“but this return into the three king- 
doms out-Herods all! Did I not 
warn you against. Umfraville?” 

“Why, certainly you did,” returned 
Mr. Calverley. “You informed me 
—which was your duty as a friend— 
of this curmudgeon’s boast that he 
would have my life if I dared ven- 
ture into England. You will read- 
ily conceive that any gentleman of 
self-respect cannot permit such come- 
dies to be enacted without appending 
a gladiatorial epilogue. Well! what 
are the conditions of this duel?” 

“Oh, fool that I have been!” cried 
Ufford, who was enabled now by 
virtue of their seclusion to manifest 
his emotion. “I, who have known 
you all your life—!” 

He paced the room. Pleading 
music tinged the silence almost in- 
sensibly. 

“Heh, Fate has an imperial taste 
in humor!” the poet said. “Robin, 
we have been more than brothers. 
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And it is I, I of all persons living, 
who have drawn you into this im- 
broglio!” 

“That is not proven yet,” said Cal- 
verley; “and threatened men live 
long.” 

My lord of Ufford went on: 
“There is no question of a duel. It 
is as well to spare you what Lord 
Umfraville replied to my challenge. 
Let it suffice that we do not get sugar 
from the snake. Besides, the man 
has his grievance. Robin, have you 
forgot that necklace you and Pev- 
ensey took from Umfraville some 
three years ago—before you went 
into Russia ?” 

Calverley laughed. The question 
recalled an old hot-headed time when, 
exalted to a frolicsome zone by the 
discovery of Lady Honoria Pom- 
fret’s love for him, he planned the 
famous jest which he and the mad 
Earl of Pevensey perpetrated upon 
Umfraville. This masquerade won 
quick applause. Persons of ton guf- 
fawed like ploughboys over the dis- 
comfiture of an old hunks thus di- 
vertingly stripped of his bride, all his 
betrothal gifts, and of the very 
clothes he wore. An anonymous 
scribbler had detected in the occur- 
rence a dénouement suited to the 
stage and had constructed a comedy 
around it, which, when produced by 
the Duke’s company, had won ac- 
claim from hilarious auditors. 

So Calverley laughed heartily. 
“Gad, what a jest that was! This 
Umfraville comes to marry Honoria. 
And highwaymen attack his coach! 
I would give fifty pounds to have 
witnessed this usurer’s arrival at 
Denton Manor in his underclothes! 
and to have seen his monkey-like 
grimaces when he learned that 
Honoria and I were already across 
the Channel!” 

“You robbed him, though—” 

“Indeed, for amateurs we did not 
do so badly. We robbed him and 
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his valet of everything in the coach, 
including their breeches. You do 
not mean that Pevensey has detained 
the poor man’s wedding trousers? 
If so, it is unfortunate, because this 
loud-mouthed miser has need of them 
in order that he may be handsomely 
interred.” 

“Lord Umfraville’s wedding-suit 
was stuffed with straw, hung on a 
pole and paraded through London by 
Pevensey, March, Selwyn and some 
dozen other madcaps, while six musi- 
cians marched before them. The 
clothes were thus conveyed to Um- 
fraville’s house. I think none of us 
would have relished a joke like that 
were he the butt of it.” 

Now the poet’s lean countenance 
was turned upon young Calverley, 
and as always, Ufford evoked that 
nobility in Calverley which follies 
veiled but had not ever killed. 

“Egad,” said Robert Calverley, “I 
grant you that all this was infa- 
mously done. I never authorized it. I 
shall kill Pevensey. Indeed, I will 
do more,” he added, with a flourish. 
“For I will apologize to Umfraville, 
and this very night.” 

But Ufford was not disposed to 
levity. “Let us come to the point,” 
he sadly said. “Pevensey returned 
everything except the necklace which 
Umfraville had intended to be his 
bridal gift. Pevensey conceded the 
jest, in fine; and denied all knowl- 
edge of any necklace.” 

It was an age of accommodating 
morality. Calverley sketched a 
whistle, and showed no other trace 
of astonishment. 

“I see. The fool confided in the 
spendthrift. My dear, I understand. 
In nature Pevensey gave the gems to 
some nymph of Sadler’s Wells or 
Covent Garden. For I was out of 
England. And so he capped his 


knavery with insolence. It is an ad- 
ditional reason why Pevensey should 
not live to scratch a gray head. It 
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is, however, an affront to me that 
Umfraville should have believed him. 
I doubt if I may overlook that, Hor- 
ace?” 

“TI question if he did believe. But, 
then, what help had he? This Pev- 
ensey is an earl. His person as a 
peer of England is inviolable. No 
statute touches him directly, because 
he may not be confined except by the 
King’s personal order. And it is 
tolerably notorious that Pevensey is 
in Lord Bute’s pay, and that our 
Scottish Mortimer, to do him jus- 
tice, does not permit his spies to be 
injured.” 

Now Mr. Calverley took snuff. 
The music without was now more 
audible, and it had shifted to a mer- 
rier tune. 

“T think I comprehend. Pevensey ~ 
and I—whatever were our motives— 
have committed a robbery. Peven- 
sey, as the law runs, is safe. I, too, 
was safe as long as I kept out of 
England. As matters stand, Lord 
Umfraville intends to press a charge 
of theft against me. And I am in 
disgrace with Bute, who is quite con- 
tent to beat offenders with a crooked 
stick. This confluence of two-penny 
accidents is annoying.” 

“It is worse than you know,” my 
lord of Ufford returned. He 
opened the door which led to the 
Venetian Chamber. A _ surge of 
music, of laughter, and of many 
lights invaded the room wherein they 
stood. “D’ye see those persons, just 
past Umfraville, so inadequately dis- 
guised as gentlemen? They are from 
Bow Street. Lord Umfraville in- 
tends to apprehend you to-night.” 

“He has an eye for the pictur- 
esque,” drawled Calverley. “My 
tragedy, to do him justice, could not 
be staged more strikingly. Those 
additional alcoves have improved the 
room beyond belief. I must apolo- 
gize for not having rendered my 
compliments a trifle earlier.” 
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Internally he outstormed Terma- 
gaunt. It was infamous enough to 
be arrested, in all conscience, but to 
have half the world of fashion as 
witnesses of one’s discomfiture was 
perfectly intolerable. He recognized 
the excellent chance he had of being 
the most prominent figure upon some 
scaffold before long, but that con- 
tingency did not greatly trouble 
Calverley, as set against the certain- 
ty of being made ridiculous within 
the next five minutes. 

In consequence, he frowned and 
rearranged the fall of his shirt-frill 
a whit the more becomingly. 

“Yes, for hate sharpens every fac- 
ulty,” the earl went on, “Even Um- 
fraville understands that you do not 
fear death. So he means to have 
you tried like any common thief 
while all your quondam friends sit 
by and snigger. And you will be 
convicted—” 

“Why, necessarily, since I am not 
as Pevensey. Of course, I must con- 
fess I took the necklace.” 

“And Pevensey must stick to the 
tale that he knows nothing of any 
necklace. Dear Robin, this means 
Newgate. Accident deals very hard- 
ly with us, Robin, for this means 
Tyburn Hill.” 

“Yes; I suppose it means my 
death,” young Calverley assented. 
“Well! I have feasted with the world 
and found its viands excellent. The 
banquet ended, I must not grumble 
with my host because I find his 
choice of cordials not altogether to 
my liking.” Thus speaking, he was 
aware of nothing save that the fid- 
dlers were now about an air to 
which he had often danced with his 
dear wife. 

“T have a trick yet left to save our 
honor,—” Lord Ufford turned to a 
table where wine and glasses were 
set ready. “I propose a toast. Let 
us drink—for the last time—to the 
honor of the Calverleys.” 
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“It is an invitation I may not de- 
corously refuse. And yet—it may be 
that I do not understand you?” 

My lord of Ufford poured wine 
into two glasses. These glasses 
were from among the curios he col- 
lected so industriously—tall, fragile 
things, of Seventeenth Century make, 
very intricately cut with roses and 
thistles, and in the bottom of each 
glass a three-penny piece was em- 
bedded. Lord Ufford took a tiny 
vial from his pocket and emptied its 
contents into the glass which stood 
the nearer to Mr. Calverley. 

“This is Florence water. We 
dabblers in science are experimenting 
with it at Gresham College. A taste 
of it means death—a painless, quick 
and honorable death. You will have 
died of heart failure. Come, Robin, 
let us drink to the honor of the Cal- 
verleys.” . 

The poet-earl paused for a little 
while. Now he was like some seer 
of supernal things. 

“For look you,” said Lord Uf- 
ford, “we come of honorable blood. 
We two are gentlemen. We have 
our code, and we may not infringe 
upon it. Our code does not invar- 
iably square with reason, and I doubt 
if Scripture would afford a depend- 
able foundation. So be it! We have 
our code and we may not infringe 
upon it. There have been many 
Calverleys who did not fear their 
God, but there was never anyone of 
them who did not fear dishonor. I 
am the head of no less proud a 
house. As such, I counsel you to 
drink and die within the moment. 
It is not possible a Calverley sur- 
vive dishonor. Oh, God!” the poet 
cried, and his voice broke; “and 
what is honor to this clamor within 
me! Robin, I love you better than 
I do this talk of honor! For, Rob- 
in, I have loved you long! so long 
that what we do to-night will always 
make life hideous to me!” 
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Calverley was not unmoved, but 
he replied in the tone of daily inter- 
course. “It is undoubtedly absurd to 
perish here, like some unreasonable 
adversary of the Borgias. Still, I 
can understand that it is preferable 
to having fat and greasy fellows 
squander a shilling for the privilege 
of perching upon a box while I am 
being hanged. And I think I shall 
accept your toast—” 

“T will avenge you,” Ufford said, 
simply. 

“My dear, as if I ever questioned 
that! Of course, you will kill Pev- 
ensey first and Umfraville after- 
ward. Only I want to live. For I 
was meant to play a joyous role 
whole-heartedly in the big comedy 
of life. So many people find the 
world a dreary residence,” Mr. Cal- 
verley sighed, “that it is really a pity 
some one of these long-faced stol- 
idities cannot die now instead of 
me. For I have found life wonder- 
ful throughout.” 

The brows of Ufford knit. 

“Would you consent to live as a 
transported felon? I have much 
money. I need not tell you the last 
penny is at your disposal. It might 
be possible to bribe. Indeed, Lord 
Bute is all powerful to-day and he 
would perhaps procure a pardon for 
you at my entreaty. He is so kind 
as to admire my scribblings. 
Or you might live among your fel- 
low-convicts somewhere over sea for 
a while longer. I had not thought 
that such would be your choice—” 
Here Ufford shrugged, restrained by 
courtesy. “Besides, Lord Bute is 
greatly angered with you, because 
you have endangered his Russian 
alliance. However, if you wish it, 
I will try—” 

“Oh, for that matter, I do not 
much fear Lord Bute, because I bring 
him the most welcome news he has 
had in many a day. I may tell you, 
since it will be public to-morrow. The 
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Tzaritska Elizabeth, our implacable 
enemy, died very suddenly three 
weeks ago. Peter of Holstein-Got- 
trop reigns to-day in Russia, and I 
have made terms with him. I came 
to tell Lord Bute the Cossack troops 
have been recalled from Prussia. 
The war is at an end.” Young Cal- 
verley meditated and gave his cus- 
tomary boyish smile. “Yes, I dis- 
charged my Russian mission after 
all—even after I had formally re- 
linquished it—because I was so op- 
portunely aided by the accident of 
the Tzaritska’s death. And Bute 
cares only for results. So I would 
explain to him that I resigned my 
mission simply because in Russia my 
wife could not have lived out an- 
other year. “ 

The earl exclaimed, “Then Hon- 
oria is ill!’ Mr. Calverley did not 
attend, but stood looking out into the 
Venetian Chamber. 

“See, Horace, she is dancing with 
Anchester while I wait here so near 
to death. She dances well. But 
Honoria does everything adorably! 
I cannot tell you—oh, not even you! 
—how happy these three years have 
been with her. Eh, well! the gods 
are jealous of such happiness. You 
will remember how her mother died ? 
It appears that Honoria is threat- 
ened with a slow consumption, and 
a death such as her mother’s was. 
She does not know. There was no 
need to frighten her. For although 
the rigors of another Russian win- 
ter, as all physicians tell me, would 
inevitably prove fatal to her, there is 
no reason why my dearest dear 
should not continue to laugh—just 
as she always does—for a long, 
bright and happy while in some 
warm climate such as Italy’s. In 
nature I resigned my appointment. 
I did not consider England, or my 
own trivial future, or anything of 
that sort? I considered only Hon- 
oria.” 
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He gazed for many moments upon 

the- woman whom he loved. His 

speech took on an old simplicity. 

“Oh, yes, 1 think that Bute would 
endcavor to procure a pardon for 
me. But not even Bute can over- 
ride the laws of England. I would 
have to be tried first, and have bal- 
lads made concerning me, and be 
condemned, and so on. That would 
detain Honoria in England, because 
she is sufficiently misguided to love 
me. I could never persuade her to 
leave me with my life in peril. She 
could not possibly survive an Eng- 
lish winter.” Here Calverley evinced 
unbridled mirth. “The irony of 
events is magnificent. There is 
probably no question of hanging or 
even of transportation. It is merely 
certain that if I venture from this 
room I bring about Honoria’s death 
as incontestably as if I strangled her 
with these two hands. So I choose 
my own death in preference. It will 
grieve Honoria His voice was 
not completely steady. “But she is 
young. She will forget me, for she 
forgets easily, and she will be happy. 
I look to you to see—even before 
you have killed Pevensey—that Hon- 
oria goes into Italy. [or she loves 
you, almost as much as I do, Horace, 
and she will readily be guided by 
you—” 

He cried my lord of Ufford’s 
given name some two or three times, 
for young Calverley had turned, and 
he had seen Ufford’s face. 

The earl moistened his lips. “You 
are a fool,” he said, with a thin voice. 
“Why do you trouble me by being 
better than I? Or do you only pos- 
ture for my benefit? Do you deal 
honestly with me, Robert Calverley? 
—then swear it—” He laughed 
here, very horribly. “Ah, no, when 
did you ever lie! You do not lie— 
not you!” 

He waited for a while. “But I 
am otherwise. I dare to lie when 
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the occasion promises. I have de. 
sired Honoria since the first moment 
wherein I saw her. I may tell you 
now. I think that you do not remem. 
ber. We gathered cherries. I ate 
two of them which had just lain 
upon her knee—” 

His hands had clenched each 
other, and his lips were drawn back 
so that you saw his exquisite teeth, 
which were ground together. He 
stood thus for a little, silent. 

Then Ufford began again: “] 
planned all this. I plotted this with 
Umfraville. I wrote you such a let- 
ter as would inevitably draw you to 
your death. I wished your death. 
For Honoria would then be freed of 
you. I would condole with her. She 
is readily comforted, impatient of 
sorrow, incapable of it, I dare say. 
She would have married me. . . . 
Why must I tell you this? Oh, I am 
Fate’s buffoon! For I have won, | 
have won! and there is that in me 
which will not accept the stake | 
cheated for.” 

“And you,” said Calverley—‘this 
thing is you!” 

“A helpless reptile now,” said 
Ufford. “I have not the power to 
check Lord Umfraville in his venge- 
ance. You must be publicly dis- 
graced, and must, I think, be hanged 
even now when it will not benefit me 
at all. It may be I shall weep for 
that some day! Or else Honoria 
must die, because an archangel could 
not persuade her to desert you in 
your peril. For she loves you— 
loves you to the full extent of her 
merry and shallow nature. Oh, | 
know that, as you will never know 
it. I shall have killed Honoria! | 
shall not weep when Honoria dies. 
Harkee, Robin! they are dancing 
yonder. It is odd to think that I 
shall never dance again.” 

“Horace!” the younger man 
cried, like a frightened child. He 
seemed to choke. He gave a frantic 
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gesture. “Oh, I have loved you. I 
have loved nothing as I have loved 


you.” 

' “And yet you chatter of your pas- 
sion for Honoria!”’ Lord Ufford re- 
turned, with a snarl. “I ask what 
proof is there of this?—Why, that 
you have surrendered your well-be- 
ing in this world through love of 
her. But I gave what is vital. I 
was an honorable gentleman without 
any act in all my life for which I 
had need to blush. I loved you as 
I loved no other being in the uni- 
verse.” He spread his hands, which 
now twitched horribly. “You will 
never understand. It does not mat- 
ter I desired Honoria. To-day 
through my desire of her, I am that 
monstrous thing which you alone 
know me to be. I think I gave up 


much. Pro honoria!’ he chuckled. 
“The Latin halts, but, none the less, 
the jest is excellent.” 

“You have given more than I 


would dare to give,” said Calverley. 
He shuddered. 

“And to no end!” cried Ufford. 
“Ah, fate, the devil and that code 
I mocked are all in league to cheat 
me!” 

Said Calverley: “The man whom 
I loved most is dead. Oh, had the 
world been searched between the 
sunrise and the sunsetting there had 
not been found his equal. And now, 
poor fool, I know that there was 
never any man like this!” 

“Nay, there was such a man,” the 
poet said, “in an old time which I 
almost forget. To-day he is quite 
dead. There is only a poor wretch 
who has been faithless in all things, 
who has not even served the devil 
faithfully.” 

“Why, then, you lackey with a 
lackey’s soul, attend to what I say. 
Can you make any terms with Um- 
fraville ?” 

“T can do nothing,” Ufford re- 
plied. “You have robbed him—as 


me—of what he most desired. You 
have made him the laughing-stock 
of England. He does not pardon 
any more than I would pardon.” 

“And as God lives and reigns, I 
do not greatly blame him,” said 
young Calverley. “This man at 
least was wronged. Concerning you 
I do not speak because of a false 
dream I had once very long ago. 
Yet Umfraville was treated infa- 
mously. I dare concede what I could 
not permit another man to say and 
live, now that I drink a toast which 
I must drink alone. For I drink to 
the honor of the Calverleys. I have 
not ever lied to any person in this 
world, and so I may not drink with 
you.” 

“Oh, but you drink because you 
know your death to be the one event 
which can insure her happiness,” 
cried Ufford. “We are not much 
unlike. And I dare say it is only an 
imaginary Honoria we love, after 
all. Yet, look, my fellow-Ixion! for 
to the eye at least is she not perfect?” 

The two men gazed for a long 
while. Amid that coterie of exquis- 
ites, wherein allusion to whatever 
might be ugly in the world was tac- 
itly allowed to be unmentionable, 
Lady Honoria glitteringly went about 
the moment’s mirthful business with 
lovely ardor. You saw now unmis- 
takably that “Light Queen of Elf- 
dom, dead Titania’s heir” of whom 
Ufford writes in the fourth Satire. 
Honoria’s prettiness, rouged, frail, 
and modishly enhanced, allured the 
eye from all less elfin brilliancies ; 
and as she laughed among so many 
other relishers of life her charms be- 
came the more instant, just as a 
painting quickens in every tint when 
set in an appropriate frame. 

“There is no other way,” her hus- 
band said. He drank and toasted 
what was dearest in the world, smil- 
ing to think how familiar was the 
taste of death. “I drink to the most 
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lovely of created ladies! and to her 
happiness !” 

He snapped the glass and tossed 
it joyously aside. 

“Assuredly, there is no other way,” 
said Ufford. “And armored by that 
knowledge, even I may drink as hon- 
orable people do. Pro honoria!” 
Then this man also flung away an 
emptied glass. 

“How long have I to live?” said 
Calverley, and took snuff. 

“Why, thirty years, I think, un- 
less you duel too immoderately,” re- 
plied Lord Ufford—‘since while you 
looked at Honoria I changed our 
glasses. No! no! a thing done has 
an end. Besides, it is not unworthy 
of me. So go boldly to the Earl of 
Bute and tell him all. You are my 
cousin and my successor. Yes, very 
soon you, too, will be a peer of Eng- 
land and as safe from molestation 
as is Lord Pevensey. I am the first 
to tender my congratulations. Now 
I make certain that they are not 
premature.” 

The poet laughed at this moment 
as a man may laugh in hell. He 
reeled. His lean face momentarily 
writhed, and afterward the poet died. 

“T am Lord Ufford,” said Calver- 
ley aloud. “The person of a peer 
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” 


is inviolable—” He presently looked 
downward from rapt gazing at his 
wife. 

Fresh from this horrible half-hour, 
he faced a future so alluring as by 
its beauty to intimidate him. Youth, 
love, long years of happiness, and 
(by this capricious turn) now even 
opulence, were the ingredients of a 
captivating vista. And yet he needs 
must pause a while to think of the 
dear comrade he had lost—of that 
loved boy, his pattern in the time of 
their common youthfulness which 
gleamed in memory as bright and 
misty as a legend, and of the perfect 
chevalier who had been like a touch- 
stone to Robert Calverley a bare 
half-hour ago. He knelt, touched 
lightly the fallen jaw, and lightly 
kissed the cheek of this poor wreck- 
age; and was aware that the caress 
was given with more tenderness than 
Robert Calverley had shown in the 
same act a bare half-hour ago. 

Meanwhile the music of a country 
dance urged the new Earl of Ufford 
to come and frolic where everyone 
was laughing; and to partake with 
gusto of the benefits which chance 
had provided; and to be forthwith 
as merry as was decorous in a peer 
of England. 


Perhaps it may be said of Lord Ufford (as of other men who have acted 
in an ill moment) that, dying well, he redeemed all. So, no blame to him; 
for it is not given to all men to make a light thing of such an hazard of the 


soul. 


There was another man, whose merriment has lived long in printed 


books, in whom wit and spirit were so excellently blended, that no such 


moment dare threaten him. 
sistible Ogle.” 


Of him we shall shortly read in “The Irre- 
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A LATTER-DAY CYRANO 


BY DUDLEY BURROWS 


‘6 ORNING, Mr. Donaldson!” 

The city editor of the Eve- 
ning Messenger, deep in the con- 
templation of a page-proof, failed to 
acknowledge the salutation. Pen- 
dleton swayed toward the desk, 
thrust out a hand to steady himself, 
and coughed nervously. Though 
“hot from the barber chair,” as the 
saying is, he bore unmistakable 
marks of  transgression—marks 
which countless steaming towels, re- 
inforced by generous applications of 
massage cream and talcum powder, 
and followed by a quick change into 
fresh linen, had not been able entire- 
ly to eradicate. Moreover, he was 


three hours late—an unforgivable 


crime in the local room of the Mes- 
senger. The staff watched covert- 
ly, banging typewriters with no at- 
tempt at intelligent composition and 
waiting for the explosion which 
would blow Harvey Pendleton from 
the editorial sanctum to the cashier’s 
desk—with a pale blue envelope in 
his hand—and thence to the street, 
there to reflect upon the aphorism 
that “gin and journalism never 
jibe.” Finally Donaldson looked up. 

“Well, Pendleton!” His voice was 
hard, as were the keen gray eyes now 
bent on the erring feature man. “Up 
to the old tricks, eh? What’s it to 
be this morning—fake explanations 
or the trembling confessional ?” 

“Neither, Chief.” He fumbled a 
half-smoked cigarette. “Lies and 
apologies would choke me this morn- 
ing! Besides, I know you’re about 
to tie the can to me and drop me 
down the chute!” 

“You’re a mindreader,” said Don- 
aldson, grimly. 


“And it’s perfectly right that you 
should,” continued Pendleton. He 
reached into his pocket, drew out a 
crumpled telegram and tossed it on 
the city editor’s desk. “Before you 
do it, Chief, I want you to read this!” 
Donaldson glanced through the mes- 
sage, his indignation dying within 
him as he caught the significance of 
it. 

“By Jove, Pen, I’m sorry to hear 
this!” he said, with an attempt at 
solicitude. “I guess you had an ex- 
cuse—” 

“Not an atom of one, Donaldson! 
I got that at my hotel when I reeled 
in this morning—about four o'clock, 
I think it must have been—so drunk 
that I couldn’t read it! And when 
the clerk read it to me, Chief, I 
laughed! May God forgive me, I 
laughed—and went back down to 
Billy Erroll’s for more!” 

“Poor lad!” Donaldson shook 
his head. 

“T’ve got no right to your sym- 
pathy!” protested Pendleton fierce- 
ly; “nor to your job. She went back 
there because she couldn’t stand the 
strain any longer! You think you’ve 
had to put up with a lot from me— 
imagine what she went through! 
Four years of sitting at the front 
window, hours at a time—in a thin 
night-dress or a clammy kimono, 
usually—watching down the black 
street for a cur like me!” 

“But you cut it out, Pen—” 

“Yes, when I’d broken her in two 
and driven her back to the people 
who warned her against me! I woke 
up to the enormity of it all, for a 
time. I guess it was bravado or a 
hope she’d come back that kept me 
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up! Yesterday I had a pounding 
toothache and thought I’d just hold 
some of the stuff in my mouth. 


When I landed home, soused to the 
eyes once again, they handed me 
It seems like a judgment, 


that! 
Chief!” 

“Or a sacrifice, Pendleton!” The 
city editor spoke solemnly. “Who 
knows but that she has given the one 
greatest gift in order that you may 
have a final chance? What if she’s 
still watching and praying—praying 
that the man may emerge from the 
hog’s skin into which you’ve thrust 
him, and that he’ll finish the race like 
a thoroughbred, because she would 
want it so?’ He stopped a moment; 
then changed his tone and asked 
suddenly: “Got any money ?” 

“T have a little coming—if you'll 
give me an order.” 

“Order be damned!” Donaldson 
fussed in his desk and produced a 
check-book, in which he wrote rap- 
idly. “Pen,” he said, finally, replac- 
ing the check-book minus one blue 
coupon which he held between his 
fingers, “I’m about to make you a 
sporting proposition! I was in a fix 
similar to yours many years ago”— 
Pendleton stared—“and a great man 
did for me what I am about to do 
for you, or offer to do; so you 
needn’t be ashamed to accept it! 

“Here’s two hundred and fifty 
hard-earned shekels,” he continued, 
twirling the check, “that I’m willing 
to bet on you, providing I have your 
assurance that you'll run a square 
race! Are you on?” 

“You want me to—” 

“To go to her funeral, Pen! To 
catch the three-ten for Harrisburg, 
the nine-forty out of there and get 
into Lortonville in time for the serv- 
ices! To take not more than three 
days away from the office—and not 
a drink from the time you leave my 
desk until you show back here! And 
then to take that job of yours and 
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give it the dog-derndest attention it’s 
had since—well, since J had it, four- 
teen years ago!” 

“I can’t, Chief—don’t ask me to 
do that!” Pendleton choked back a 
sob. “Go back there and face them? 
Have them look at me as though | 
were a murderer? Point me out to 
sneer at—good God, man, I can’t do 
that!” 

“Can’t hell!” vociferated the gray- 
haired city editor, in a voice which 
caused the staff to lift its eyes again. 
“Has booze, then, got a strangle-hold 
on your soul? Are you afraid to try 
a jolt of the heart-burn you've been 
dispensing to others since God- 
knows-when?” He slapped the check 
down on his table. “There’s the 
price of your redemption, Pendle- 
ton—I dare you, in the sight of the 
Judge who took her away and left 
you here, to refuse to pick it up!” 

The three-ten train for Harrisburg 
that same afternoon, connecting with 
the nine-forty for Lortonville, car- 
ried Harvey Pendleton, feature man 
of the Evening Messenger, who was 
clad in chastened black—for he was 
on his way to the little church in 
which he had been married, there to 
hear the words of a solemn minister 
commending the soul of Lucy Pen- 
dleton to the care of the Gracious 
Father of all. 


E came back within the stipulat- 

ed three days’ time, looking ten 
years older but as clear-eyed and 
sober as a lord chief justice. He 
went straight to Donaldson, laid two 
hundred dollars on the latter’s desk 
with a murmured “Thanks!’’—no 
more—and forthwith sat down at his 
desk and produced a feature story, 
written around some French reserv- 
ists whom he had met on the way 
home, which made the readers of 
the Messenger believe they were liv- 
ing in the day of a new de Maupas- 
sant, and compelled Newspaper Row 
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to admit that “Pendleton’s landed 


again !” 

He went to luncheon with Don- 
aldson several times, but invariably 
held the conversation down to discus- 
sions of conventional topics or the 
news of the day or newspaper policy, 
sometimes with pitiful artlessness. 
Whatever happened at Lortonville, 
the story of it was locked deep in 
his heart—and he gave Donaldson 
to undertsand, by somewhat bald 
innuendo, that the key was lost. He 
worked by day and fought by night; 
fought the mad desire for strong 
drink, the ghastly dreams which 
strove to shake his mind from its 
base, and the oft-recurring tempta- 
tion to end the struggle by a wild 
leap from his eighth-floor window, 
or a bullet from his “police special,” 
there on the bureau! 

Donaldson, knowing nothing of 
these nightly battles, was both pleased 
and puzzled. Pendleton was writing 


“great stuff’—his city editor con- 
ceded that. The series of human- 
derelict stories, “Bread or Belle- 
vue,” which had just been concluded 
in the Messenger, was voted to be the 
most amazing group of “heart throb” 
word-pictures since the days of O. 


Henry. They tingled with pathos 
and throbbed with the martyrdom 
of man; they told of little save suf- 
fering, and suggested no remedy but 
the river ; they begged a hearing for 
the prodigal and a hand for the un- 
der dog—yet they brought subscrib- 
ers scurrying into the business of- 
fices of the Messenger. 

And yet there were times when 
Donaldson would have given that 
two hundred and fifty dollars—the 
balance of which he had long since 
received back from his silent feat- 
ure man—and even another two hun- 
dred and fifty, to see Pendleton break 
ever so little under the strain and 
go off on a drinking spree once 
again. The deadly listlessness with 


which the latter received notices of 
salary increases, praise from the in- 
ner sanctums, offers from rival news- 
papers or invitations to dine or lec- 
ture or go into vaudeville or pose 
before the cinema cameras—invita- 
tions which, by the way, were never 
accepted—worried Donaldson almost 
as greatly as had Pendleton’s appe- 
tite for alcohol in the days before 
the trip to Lortonville. 

“It’s killing him, I tell you!” he 
insisted one night, while discussing 
Pendleton with the editor-owner of 
the paper. “He's racing on his rim— 
butchering his faculties to make a 
Roman holiday—burning his brain- 
factory to ashes! Call it anything 
you like, it’s criminal!” 

“What to do? What to do?” de- 
manded the editor-owner, tossing 
both hands toward the high heavens. 
“T’ve raised his salary four times al- 
ready—that usually stops their mad 
careers of genius!” 

“Lord knows!” sighed Donaldson. 
“We can’t fire him-—the Exchange 
or the Record would grab him in a 
second—and we can’t coax him to 
break over. At least, I had Bruce 
and Watkins try it; and now they’re 
cursing me because he won’t even 
speak to ’em any more! If he’d only 
smile, or laugh, occasionally—but 
this awful calm; this look of the 
Lion of Lucerne, or the crucified 
Messiah! That's what makes me 
wish I’d kept my meddling nose out 
of things, Mr. McCracken!” 

“But if you had?” persisted Mc- 
Cracken. 

“Of course—he’d probably be 
dead, or worse, by now,” Donaldson 
agreed, with gratitude for the sug- 
gestion. “Still—” 

“Confound it, Donaldson, you’re 
borrowing trouble! Forget Pendle- 
ton for a while and tell me about this 
new head-letter you want!” The 
editor-owner could think of no way 
to raise the weights from Pendle- 
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ton’s heart without lowering the 
waits at the subscription windows of 
the Messenger; so, like a good, sen- 
sible business man, he changed the 
subject. And, because he loved Har- 
vey Pendleton as he might have loved 
a younger brother, yet had not the 
birth-right to coerce or castigate 
him, Lacey Donaldson permitted his 
specialist in heart-throbs to go on 
working by day and fighting by 
night; growing “whiter by the week 
and glummer by the minute” as Vic 
3ruce insisted; but morning after 
morning appearing at his desk as 
the clock struck eight—clear-eyed 
and clean, if a trifle shabby—to 
thrash out one of his inimitable mas- 
terpieces on the rickety old Reming- 
ton, chat over trivialities for a few 
moments with “The Chief,” and 


eventually to depart in the direction 
of Chatham Square “to see a man” ; 
at least so he told those who pre- 
sumed to question him. 


His old haunts knew him no more, 
that was certain. The cafés in which 
he was wont to “lap up a few,” and 
perhaps break an occasional glass or 
decanter, languished in an atmos- 
phere of staid respectability; the 
bartenders, most of whom had found 
Pendleton “a soft touch” when they 
needed a loan, sighed for his entrance 
through the half-doors and his old 
cry of “Much drinks—everybody !” 
The all-night barber ; the “hamburg- 
er’ man in Park Row—even the 
bluecoats with whom he had had 
long, disconnected arguments regard- 
ing the bibulous rights of newspaper 
men, all wondered where he had 
gone, and why. 

Haggard men and women—the lat- 
ter usually with babies in their arms 
—sometimes penetrated to the edi- 
torial foyer of the Messenger, and 
asked for “that man who writes 
about poor people.” Invariably he 
saw them, and talked in low tones to 
them out in the hallway; but he 
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seemed a bit annoyed at their visits, 
and the same _ individuals rarely 
came twice to seek him. Once, while 
he was out, Donaldson had issued 
forth in response to a call for “Pen- 
dleton!” and talked at some length 
with a sad-faced woman and her 
blind son—and a tear rolled down the 
city editor’s cheek as he pressed some 
bills into the woman’s hand and es- 
corted the pair to the elevator. The 
next morning, when Pendleton sat 
pounding out the day’s story, he 
might—had he raised his haunted, 
suffering eyes at the right moment— 
have caught the eyes of Lacey Don- 
aldson in the act of gazing with in- 
effable tenderness upon him. 


T was the morning of the great 

tenement fire in Hester Street—a 
cruel, punishing December morning, 
if you remember—and the hands of 
the clock above Donaldson’s desk 
declared the correct time to be ele- 
ven-three. The local room of the 
Messenger was a bedlam of news- 
paper noises—typewriters banging, 
phone-bells ringing, feet hurrying 
along the aisles, shouts of “Boy!” 
“Co-pee!” “Rush this!” “No, we've 
got that!” “Where’s that blinkety- 
blink head!” “Get a wiggle on, can’t 
you!” and similar expressions, com- 
mon to the editorial room along about 
press-time. 

Through the mélée Donaldson 
moved with the unconscious air of 
a Napoleon directing a Wagram— 
reporters hurried to him with their 
notes and away from him with their 
instructions ; copy-desk men snapped 
up his suggestions for headlines: 
make-up lieutenants yelled at him 
through the tubes; the girl at the 
switchboard achieved laryngitis 
shrieking “Mr. Donaldson—pflease 
answer your phone!” And above it 
all, at woefully short intervals, 
sounded the clang of the fire-gong. 
calling out more and still more bat- 
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alions to fight the dread King Mo- 
ich and his fiery hosts. 

Absorbed as he was in the nerve- 
racking business of throwing a fire 
edition of the Messenger into the 
public maw once every hour, Don- 
aidson still had time to wonder what 
had happened to his premier feature 
man, and to gaze occasionally toward 
the latter’s desk—for Harvey Pen- 
dieton, this morning of all mornings, 
had failed to toe the scratch as the 
dock struck eight and was as yet 
unaccounted for. 

“Three hours late!” muttered Don- 
aldson, glancing at the time-recorder. 
Then he sighed as the thought came 
tohim that Pendleton had not missed 
aminute in over five months. “Well, 
all I hope is that somehow, some- 
where, someone has broken the spell! 
But, jumpin’ gingerbread, why 
couldn’t they pick some ordinary 
morning to do it!” 

There was a smothered chorus of 
exclamation and he turned around. 
Pendleton, white as the proverbial 
sheet, trembling like the proverbial 
leaf, and drunk as the proverbial owl, 
was reeling up the aisle toward his 
desk! The snickers became audible 
as he neared “The Chief.” 

“Morning, Mr. Donaldson,” he 
said, thickly. 

“Well, Pen, up to the old—” be- 
gan the city editor; but a look in 
the other’s eye—an expression of 
tremendous agony—stopped him. 

“Been down at the fire.” said Pen- 
dleton, with slow precision. “Got a 
bully story—run about two columns 
—save the space for me, please— 
going to write—a hummer!” He 
staggered over to his desk, adjusted 
a page in the machine, drew forth a 
battered pad of notes, and began to 
write. 

“Intro to kum” he headed his story 
—signifying that he would write the 
body of the tale first, while the de- 
tails were fresh in his mind, and 
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supply the introduction, or lead, 
when he had finished with the main 
narrative. Followed thereafter the 
story of the Hester Street holocaust 
which is framed above Lacey Don- 
aldson’s desk to this day—perhaps 
the most startling, remarkable, 
“bring-it-home-to-’em” tale of fire in 
the slums ever written in America; 
which means in the world! 

The alarm in the night—the awak- 
ening from sodden slumber of mis- 
erable hundreds—the terrible jang- 
ling of fire-bells and the shouts which 
told of the proximity of the fire—the 
hasty gathering of sheetfuls of piti- 
ful belongings—the bitter winds 
shrieking and biting at trembling 
forms on the swaying escapes, while 
flames fed on the homes left be- 
hind—the saving of half-dead starve- 
lings by courageous, ice-covered fire 
laddies—and the scathing (but em- 
inently sane) invective against the 
laws which permitted such buildings 
to house humanity, or even to exist 
at all! It was all there, in words 
which seared like the very flames 
they described, and which re-sounded 
the tocsin for “model tenements” 
with a vigor that aroused not only 
America, but the world! 

He wrote rapidly, feverishly—as 
though something besides mere press 
of edition-time urged him on. Don- 
aldson stood behind him, seizing the 
sheets as fast as they were completed 
and rushing them up to the compos- 
ing-room, where the “lino” men were 
hammering the big machines and 
producing column after column of 
lead type in record-breaking time. 
When Pendleton asked faintly for 
water—which he did suspiciously of- 
ten—Donaldson sent a relay of 
boys to the inverted carboy standing 
at the rear of the room; and the 
feature man gulped down the fluid 
as fast as it came. When he fal- 
tered and grew gray around the eyes 
his city editor—thinking of nothing 
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save his edition—shook him violent- 
ly and commanded him to “brace up 
and get it over with!” And Pen- 
dleton, with a ruptured artery pour- 
ing its precious flood out into the 
abdominal cavity, and with two 
broken ribs threatening to impale 
his vital organs, would bite madly 
at the inner walls of his mouth and 
strike at the rapidly-dimming char- 
acters again. 

“The lead, man—the lead!” Don- 
aldson, crazed with the Berserker 
fury which alone closes newspaper 
forms and starts the massive print- 
ing machinery on its work of spew- 
ing forth “special editions,” was 
pounding Pendleton on the back. 
“For God’s sake write that lead— 
only eight minutes left!” 

Pendleton coughed queerly, and 
blood oozed from the corners of his 
tight-pressed lips. “Yes—coming 
now,” he said, in a whisper. The 
staff, resting on its oars while the 
edition “went down,” watched him 
as he shunted a page into the Rem- 
ington, took another great gulp of 
water, steadied himself, and began: 

“Twenty-six unfortunates, includ- 
ing the writer of this article, per- 
ished in the blaze which is still rag- 
ing in Hes—” 

His fingers stopped; he looked 
piteously over his shoulder at Don- 
aldson, who stood petrified at the 
written words before him; then, 
with a shudder and a faint cry, he 
rose, wheeled toward “The Chief,” 
stretched out his trembling hands, 
and fell lifeless into his employer’s 
arms! 

“Fake a lead for Pen’s story!” 
shouted Donaldson, the newspaper 
instinct still preeminent; then he 
lowered Pendleton gently to the 
floor. “Why, boy!” he exclaimed 
softly, as a mother would exclaim it; 
“why, boy!” 

The staff gathered round the fallen 
man, eager to do something but not 
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knowing quite what, just as Vic 
Bruce came charging into the local 
room from police headquarters, 

“Hear about Harvey Pendleton” 
he yelled, hastening toward the 
group. “A hero, boys, but dy” 
He reached the mass, looked into the 
center and saw the form huddled on 
the floor. ‘“What’s up? Who's 
my God, not Pendleton!” 

The figure stirred and opened its 
eyes, smiling in a wan, half-conscious 
sort of way. Then it whispered: 

“You tell °em—Vic! No time— 
myself! Did—best!” He raised 
himself in Donaldson’s arms, 
“Lucy!” he cried, hoarsely; and 
then, in a whisper which only Don- 
aldson heard: “It’s ‘thirty,’ boys!” 

And with those words Harvey 
Pendleton sank back and put the 
stamp of fact on his leading para- 
graph! 


ACEY DONALDSON told me 
the rest—that is, all that I did 
not read in the rival newspapers; 
which, it so happened, scooped the 
Messenger unmercifully on the real 
feature of the Hester Street fire— 
the courageous activities of Harvey 
Pendleton, concluding with a three- 
story fall from a collapsed escape, 
after tossing four Lithuanian chil- 
dren safely into a life-net and send- 
ing two others ahead of him down 
the iron stairs. He was rushed to 
the Volunteer Hospital, already 
crowded with victims of the flames, 
and was placed on an emergency cot. 
Left by himself a moment he eluded 
the door-keeper, hailed a passing 
taxicab and drove to the Roderick 
Café. There he loaded himself with 
brandy, to keep up, and then made 
for the Messenger office. Through 
his personal efforts three families 
had been rescued from death; yet 
Pendleton made but that one bull’s- 
eye allusion to his presence on the 
scene: 
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BRIDGES 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


[s there anyone of whom, since 
his earliest childhood, bridges 

have not had a curious, if perhaps 

almost unconscious, fascination? 


I stood with grooms and porters on 
the bridge, 

wrote Tennyson, beginning his re- 
construction of the tale of Coven- 
try’s Queen. What were the grooms 
and porters doing there? What was 
the poet doing there? We have his 
word that they were not crossing. 
As the reporter for the Sun once 
said of the press agent, no doubt 
they were busily standing still. What 
place is so inviting to stand busily 
still upon as a bridge? The world 
goes by you there in open view. 
Beneath flows the river, boats and 
barges slipping under your feet on 
its tide, and you look upon the backs 
of the rowers or the piles of cargo 
on the decks of the larger craft. 
To left and right you see the city, 
perhaps, lying in perspective along 
the banks, hints of Whistler etch- 
ings in the old river-front buildings, 
and spires shooting up behind them. 
Out of the city comes a street, to 
either end of the bridge, and once 
on the span it is like an artery 
stripped of the surrounding flesh. 
You see the blood-flow of the town’s 
traffic with startling clearness. Mo- 
tors and vans, cabs and wagons, cars 
and pedestrians, rumble behind you 
as you lean on the rail, and when 
you turn to watch them are thrown 
into sharp relief against the river 
and sky—perhaps against the foggy 
blue-gold of the harbor mouth down- 
stream. Where else but standing 
on the bridge with grooms and port- 


ers could Tennyson have seen Cov- 
entry go past, and dreamed again 
the ancient legend of her Queen? 
Where but on Westminster Bridge 
could Wordsworth have stood, the 
open sky above him, the lapping 
water below, and seen the sun come 
up over London and 


Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and 
temples lie 
Open to the fields and to the sky?— 


Boston, too, is at her best and 
most characteristic when seen from 
the Cambridge bridges, even upon 
that on which Longfellow stood at 
midnight and pretended he was a 
pessimist. Westward from the up- 
per bridge, over the white caps of 
the basin, the sun declines behind 
Corey Hill in Brookline. South- 
ward stretches the broad highway 
of the bridge, alive with traffic, van- 
ishing into the brick wilderness of 
the town. Southeastward, looking 
once more across the dancing waters 
of the basin, you see the new em- 
bankment flashing green, and_ be- 
yond that the mile-long row of 
houses on Beacon Street, curving 
gracefully at the lower end to the 
granite towers of the middle bridge. 
Hidden behind this level line of 
houses is the smoky city, with tall 
church towers rising at intervals; 
and far to the left the city comes 
into view—tier on tier of red brick 
dwellings climbing up the slopes of 
Beacon Hill to the golden dome of 
the State House. Perhaps an eight- 
oared shell comes downstream as 
you stand by the rail, the bare, 
brown backs of the rowers knotting 
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with the play of ‘tense muscles un- 
derneath the tan. The sharp bow 
disappears beneath you, and, follow- 
ing the crowd, you rush across the 
bridge to the other side and again 
look down. Out from the shadow 
shoots the arrow-like bow, then the 
knotted backs of the oarsmen, their 
eight long sweeps flashing in beauti- 
ful rhythmic swing, then the little 
coxswain with a megaphone strapped 
to his mouth. It is scarcely a mo- 
ment before the shell is far down- 
stream, the sweeps dripping silver 
on the wind-wrinkled water. The 
crowd loiters on, its bit of bridge 
excitement over. The harbor haze 
drifts above the golden dome on 
Beacon Hill, and the tiers of red 
brick dwellings rising to it send 
back the westering sun from their 
windows. Few cities anywhere are 
more beautiful than Boston from 
the upper Cambridge bridge. 


There is beauty, too, of a differ- 


ent and stupendous kind in _ the 
bridges that connect Manhattan 
Island with Brooklyn or the main- 
land. Your first feeling at these 
bridges is always one of admiration, 
even of awe, for modern engineer- 
ing. To stand on the East River 
docks and see the gigantic, wire- 
spun, airy boulevard of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge go leaping up into space 
and descend in a curve of marvelous 
grace into the granite gorges of 
lower Manhattan is to experience a 
sensation no other city on earth can 
offer you. Even the glittering white 
Matterhorn of the Woolworth Tow- 
er, toward which the distant end of 
the bridge seems diving, is less im- 
pressive than the space-hung boule- 
vard of the bridge itself. It would 
have been from the footpath of this 
bridge, too, that Wordsworth would 
have written his sonnet to Manhat- 
tan—we wonder in what spirit of 
solemn awe or bitter scorn? 

The appeal of bridges to man’s 
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imaginative interest is based, of 
course, upon deep racial facts. 
Bridges, no less than ships, are a 
symbol of man’s conquest of his en- 
vironment. They are an_ escape 
from the tyranny of nature. The 
first bridge, no doubt, was the bridge 
the animals still use—a fallen tree 
across a little stream. The next step 
was to fell a tree when a bridge 
was needed, the next to provide sup- 
ports for it, the next to extend the 
length of span by mid-stream struc- 
tures. [Every step on the way meant 
a rise in the scale of civilization, and 
the simplest bit of plank across a 
brook, where the path winds down 
through the trees, has for us the cur- 
ious interest of primitive things, 
taking us back many ages in our . 
history. 

Bridges, too, have always been a 
strategic point in times of war— 
bottle necks for defense; and our 
consciousness carries the memory of 
this fact. We have all fought with 
Horatius by the yellow Tiber, upon 
the farther side, while Roman axes 
hewed down the timbers behind us! 
We have all been proud, who could, 
that some ancestor of ours fired one 
of those shots heard round the 
world, “by the rude bridge that 
spanned the flood” of the Concord 
River (the flood being, to be sure, 
a small, dark, sluggish, quiet stream 
meandering through peaceful mead- 
ows). But the rude span which 
crossed it was unquestionably a 
bridge, and the stream too wide to 
jump, so the point was strategic, and 
on one side stood the redcoats, on 
the other the embattled farmers of 
Middlesex, and the rifles spoke 
which made a nation free. All boys 
have fought beside Napoleon, and 
know the bridge of Lodi. All boys, 
living in the tales of battles (which 
to them are history), know a hun- 
dred bridges, great and small, where 
an advance was checked or a rear- 
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guard successfully covered a re- 
treat; and every boy sees the reason 
for this strategic importance of 
bridges and looks upon them with 
interest and respect. 

Then, too, there is the bridge 
Caesar built across the Rhine— 
which wakes, perhaps, less pleasant 
memories. Nor must London Bridge 
be forgotten, which in our early 
childhood was in constant process 
of falling down, to a tune we shall 
never forget! The mammoth im- 
portance of such a catastrophe as 
the destruction of London Bridge 
can in no way be more justly esti- 
mated than by the _ persistence 
through the generations of this song- 
game. 

It is curious how characteristic 
bridges are of the region or the civil- 
ization which produced them. What 
could be more characteristic of the 
titanic materialism of New York 
than the high-leaping boulevards of 
steel which span the East River? 
They are the bridges which befit 
Manhattan no less than the cordu- 
roy, laid on two string pieces formed 
by felling hemlocks across the rush- 
ing mountain stream, befits the log- 
ging road which winds into the for- 
ests under Carrigain. The bridges 
of Florence, too—the Ponte Vec- 
chio, let us say—are composed of 
exquisite ancient arches of hewn 
stone, in perfect proportion, leading 
into squares where stone architec- 
ture in exquisite proportion speaks 
of the marvelous Renaissance. They 
are not vast, these bridges. They do 
not leap. They are gravely monu- 
mental, however, on the scale of the 
city, built by artists, to endure. As 
exactly fitted to their age and sta- 
tion were the old covered bridges of 
New England—nay, are, for many 
one still stands across the Connec- 
ticut or the Androscoggin, witness 
to the enduring qualities of native 
oak; we cannot say a mute witness, 
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because there was never yet a New 
England covered bridge in which the 
planking did not rattle. 

The road that winds down the 
hills to the covered bridge, or crosses 
the green fields of the intervale, is 
white with dust and lined with 
bramble-covered stone walls and elm 
trees or maples. Always, as it draws 
near, it runs up a little incline to 
the bridge (perhaps just after you 
have paid your toll at the toll gate) ; 
and warned by a large sign over 
the entrance you pull your horses 
down to a walk or reduce the speed 
of your motor. You pass at once 
out of the hot sunshine into the 
dusty dimness of the long, telescope- 
like shed, and the planks rumble be- 
neath your wheels. What a curious 
smell there is in the old covered 
bridge! It is like no other smell in 
the world, and quite indescribable to 
one who has never sniffed it—not 
the smell of a country barn, nor of 
a circus ring, yet reminiscent of 
both, with a new quality entirely its 
own. -It always brings back my 
childhood to me with a_ sudden, 
startling vividness, and I recall the 
covered bridge across the Andros- 
coggin at Bethel, with ancient cir- 
cus posters flaring from the dusty 
walls, with tin placards on every 
beam proclaiming some magic spavin 
cure, with bits of hay hanging from 
the cobwebs, pulled from a tower- 
ing load recently passed through, 
and finally with exquisite landscapes 
of the great curve of the river, the 
green fields, and the far blue peaks 
of the Presidentials, framed through 
the square windows—for every cov- 
ered bridge is lighted by square 
windows at orthodox intervals. The 
road on either side of that bridge is 
as vague in my memory as yester- 
day’s breakfast; but the entrance— 
a shadowy cave where dust motes 
danced in the rays which streamed 
from cracks between the boarding— 
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and every detail of the interior, in- 
cluding the smell, are so clear and 
vivid that I have only to shut my 
eyes and be five years old again. 
‘The old New England covered 
bridge (covered, of course, to pro- 
tect the traffic from the winter blasts 
during the long crossing) had the 
box-like simplicity of the New Eng- 
land farmhouse and barn. It was 
made of wood, on stone piers, ex- 
actly as the barns and houses were. 
It was invariably painted red, or 
else left to weather a soft mouse- 
gray. It could never have been a 
seemly approach to a city, yet in its 
setting of country road and pasture, 


with the wide, clear, brown river 


beneath it and the simple, box-like 


red or gray barns on the distant 
hills, it not only admirably filled its 
function of getting the farmer 
across the wide stream with ears un- 
frozen in the bitterest storms, but, 
winter or summer, it fitted the land- 
scape. What should theoretically 
have been angular and clumsy toned 
into the scene with a quaint, stiff 
grace, and threw its red reflection 
into the water. Wherever such a 
bridge still stands, connecting com- 
munities which retain the simplicity 
of the old New England, it is a pic- 
turesque delight. Wherever such a 
bridge is reached by a tarvia road, 
perhaps with a steel trolley span be- 
side it and modern houses on either 
bank, it is almost pathetically ugly, 
and, I have discovered, does not 
even retain its characteristic smell. 
The old covered bridge belonged to 
a New England that is too rapidly 
vanishing—to the age of the travel- 
ing circus and the carry-all and first 
growth timber and “old-fashioned 
snowstorms.” A motor looks as 
out of place in one as the one-hoss 
shay on Fifth Avenue. 

We all, I suppose, have our fa- 
vorite and familiar little bridges— 
memories of childhood, summer pos- 


sessions, or, perhaps, enjoyed the 
year through. There used to be a 
bridge on the way to my grand- 
father’s house which always filled 
me with joy, because upon it I 
caught the first sight of the stream 
which was to give me a month of 
unalloyed delight—a pretty glimpse, 
with a curve of the river on one 
side and on the other the dark, 
glossy millpond, green with lily pads, 
and the gray mill with its gigantic 
pile of fragrant sawdust beyond. 
This little bridge was of a well rec- 
ognized type—wooden string pieces 
set from stone piers built out on 
either bank, with a rough and pic- 
turesque railing of poles, upon 
which you leaned to look down into 
the water, or to fish. The loose’ 
planking rattled, and I remember 
vividly the delightful sensation of 
rowing under the bridge into the 
shadow, on a hot summer day, and 
waiting there till a team passed 
overhead, to see the dust sift down 
through the chinks, golden, perhaps, 
in a ray of sunlight, and to hear its 
soft, almost bell-like tinkle on the 
water. The fact that the people in 
the team overhead didn’t know we 
were under the bridge lent an added 
zest to the adventure. 

There are many such wooden 
bridges still left on back roads where 
motor traffic has not necessitated a 
change. Often they are as pictur- 
esque, almost, as a consciously de- 
signed bridge in Japan, with an art- 
less grace in the rough, semicircular 
arch occasionally constructed with 
the pole railing, or the angulai 
curve of the base line over a mid 
stream prop. If you go down te 
the river level in winter, when the 
banks are white with snow, and only 
in the center of the current is there 
any water visible, when the bare 
trees are sharp and delicate against 
the sky and the road but three tracks 
of blue shadow, you will see the 
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bridge etched in timber on a field 
of white, with naive, unconscious 
picturesqueness, almost as much a 
part of nature as the nude maples 
beyond. 

On the farther side of grand- 
father’s house was a second bridge, 
crossing the same river—which me- 
andered in great loops through the 
meadows, going a mile while the 
road went three hundred yards. 
This was called the Red Bridge. It 
was much more pretentious, but far 
less attractive to the eye, than the 
first one. The sides, instead of be- 
ing open railing, were composed of 
double solid board fences, two feet 
apart, and boxed in along the top. 
Unless you were a very tall man, 
you could not look over them, so 
that when you stood on this bridge 
you didn’t see the river at all. But 
you could climb up on them! On 
top was a foot-wide, perilous path, 


with a sheer drop of twenty feet to 
the river on one side, and your 
mother’s express command never to 
walk across spurring you on, not to 
mention the admiring gaze of your 


small companion. The Red Bridge, 
too (which must have been painted 
about once every generation) was a 
superb place for billposting. It fair- 
ly blazed with spavin cures, lini- 
ments for man and beast, bargains in 
farm machinery, announcements of 
county fairs, and circus posters. 
How well I remember one fair tra- 
peze performer who was depicted in 
the act of flying through the air, 
hands gracefully outstretched to- 
ward a far distant swinging perch, 
and whose pink legs defied the win- 
ter storms and summer suns long 
after the rest of her anatomy had 
faded quite from view—which was 
not without its ironic touch in our 
Puritan community ! 

A quaint feature of country 
bridges that is now disappearing 
was the turnout on the roadway be- 
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side them, when the stream was a 
small one, permitting you to drive 
your horse through the ford and up 
the opposite bank to the road again, 
thus watering him without getting 
out of the carriage. It was bad, un- 
doubtedly, for the carriage wheels, 
but the horses certainly enjoyed it, 
and many a time have I left my fish- 
pole propped against the rail, with 
the float bobbing far downstream, to 
cross the bridge and watch some 
thirsty horse suck up the water 
noisily, while the foam drifted away 
from his nostrils and his driver let 
the reins dangle and inquired of me 
(usually with annoying derisive- 
ness), ““Heow air they bitin’ ter-day, 
son?” Those drinking pools were 
excellent places to wade in, too, on 
your way home from berry picking, 
when there didn’t happen to be a 
real swimming hole on the lower 
side of the bridge. I don’t know 
why our swimming holes were al- 
ways by a bridge, but they invariably 
were, perhaps because a stream is 
apt to be narrowest just before it 
widens into a pool. At any rate we 
were always forced to expose our 
nakedness just below the roadway 
where it crossed on the rattling tim- 
bers, and it was the part of honor 
and decency to go under water when 
a carry-all passed, and to stay under 
if there were ladies in it until the 
rumble of the boards had ceased. 
Many a boy learned to dive by be- 
ing caught on the left bank, where 
there were no trees or bushes, a sud- 
den clatter of hoofs or the sound of 
women’s voices warning him that he 
must leap. 

Among the most interesting of 
little roads are the lanes on a farm, 
which radiate out from the barn into 
the hayfields, the orchard, the sugar 

«grove, the timber; and among the 
most interesting of little bridges are 
those on which these lanes and farm 
paths cross the brooks. Such bridges 











are of the simplest construction, 
often but a few planks laid on a 
couple of beams, without any rail- 
ing, to enable the hayracks to cross 
the brook, which is here almost hid- 
den deep down in the long grass and 
fows lazily toward the river as if 
resting after its tumble from the 
hills. But the view from such a 
little bridge is always charming. On 
either side the winding of the brook 
is visible, a snake-like indentation 
in the green of the meadow. The 
cart tracks of the hay road lead back 
from the bridge to the great barn, 
and forward into the sunny reaches 
of the fields, or even farther into 
the timber. The verdant intervale 
is ringed with hills, near and wood- 
ed, far off and blue. The grass- 
hoppers leap in a tiny cloud about 
your feet as you walk, the crickets 
chirrup, and the bobolinks and larks 
are busy in the air. Perhaps, from 
the distance, comes the steady click, 
click, click of a mowing machine, 
hottest of summer sounds. For many 
years, when I was pent in a city 
ten months of the year, just such a 
bridge was always in my dreams, a 
bridge that lets the sugar grove 
brook pass under on its way to the 
brown Ham Branch and invites your 
eye to wander up the valley to the 
blue nobility of Moosilauke, most 
beautiful of mountains. 

Scarcely less to be desired is the 
little foot bridge which crosses the 
brook farther up, where it. still 
tumbles and talks amid the trees. 
The path is a way of dead leaves 
and dark mould and wild flowers, 
cloistered amid great tree trunks. 
But from the tiny bridge a vista 
suddenly opens. The brook has 
cleared a sight-line down the slope 
through the forest, and you glimpse 
unexpectedly the green meadows 
out there in the sun, turning from 
emerald to gold as the sun sets, and 
the songs of the, hermit thrushes 





throb in the cool dimness about you. 
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Less artless and simple than the 
little bridges of the farm, but scarce- 
ly less peaceful and with a calm 
beauty all their own, are the little 
bridges which cross canals. Noth- 
ing is so soothing and sedative as a 
canal, with its endless levels, its 
winding tow path, its brimming, quiet 
water. A canal always seems old, 
and always lazy. It takes the re- 
flection of every bridge as in a 
mirror, whether the whitewashed 
bridge near Princeton, where the 
lock-keeper’s house, whitewashed 
too, is gay with red geraniums, and 
the lazy barges are few and far be- 
tween, or some more ancient stone 
arch in England, formal like the 
countryside, completed by the re- 
flection into a perfect circle save 
where the tow path cuts into the 
circumference. Sometimes there is 
hurry on the bridges; a motor 
whizzes across, or a galloping horse 
clatters. How foolish such haste 
seems from the level of the canal! 
Your canoe drifts to the gentle im- 
pulse of your paddle, and as you 
pass under the shadow of the bridge 
the life of roads, leading into dis- 
tant towns, into rush and turmoil, 
seems oddly far off and unreal. The 
bridge is a reminder of things you 
had forgotten. 

The modern steel bridge has not 
yet found itself. It is useful enough, 
but too seldom beautiful. The steel 
building is clothed in stone, but the 
bridge goes naked, with unlovely 
skeleton. The Brooklyn Bridge, 
with its stone suspension towers, or 
the new Charles Street bridge be- 
tween Cambridge and Boston, where 
the steel is so fleshed with granite 
that the skeleton seems solid, show 
clearly enough the importance of ap- 
parent solidity in the esthetic ap- 
peal of bridges—unless the steel 
framework can find some new, airy 
grace of its own. Occasionally we 
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meet with a small steel bridge, not 
designed for bearing heavy traffic, 
which does achieve a pleasant effect 
of strength in lightness; and of 
course the high railroad trestle, with 
its tall, lean piers and its bare, level 
top, has a quaint spider-like grace 
as it strides the chasm and the foam- 
ing mountain torrent, bearing the 
train far aloft against the face of 
the cliffs upon its airy slenderness. 
The suspension type of bridge is not 
a new one. The similarity between 
one of those “home made” suspen- 
sion bridges for foot passengers, so 
common on our American rivers, 
which consists of a plank walk hung 
between two cables stretched from 
trees on either bank, and the pic- 
tures of native rope bridges in the 
Andes, is striking. Our little sus- 
pension bridge across the Housa- 
tonic, which sways so deliciously 
when we cross upon it, and so ter- 


rifies the dog, is, after all, but a 


pocket edition of the boulevards 
that leap the East River out of the 
flanks of Manhattan. But the can- 
tilever bridges of steel are some- 
thing new as well as angular, and 
grace is not yet their attribute, nor 
monumental solidity, either. Unlike 
the builders of the Renaissance, our 
engineers are not yet artists. But 
this does not mean that we must 
hark wailfully back to Ruskin for 
an expression of our feelings. Why 
should we have so much confidence 
in the past, and none in the future? 

Pater, in his famous “Conclusion” 
(once, strange as it seems, infamous, 
rather) says, 


Experience, already reduced to a swarm 
of impressions, is ringed round for each 
one of us by that thick wall of personali- 
ty through which no real voice has ever 
pierced on its way to us, or from us to 
that which we can only conjecture to be 
without. Every one of those impressions 
is the impression of the individual in his 
isolation, each mind keeping as a soli- 
tary prisoner its own dream of a world. 


Is there not, perhaps, a little of 
this melancholy metaphysics in our 
contemplation of bridges? Some 
readers will undoubtedly recall Will- 
iam Morris’s tale, “The Sundering 
Flood,” with its yearning figure on 
either bank of the uncrossed stream 
—young, hot hearts aflame. We 
think of them, perhaps, when we 
come to a river bank and see upon 
the farther shore green fields and 
cool woods, with white roads lead- 
ing “over the hills and far away” 
into a land of untried delights—but 
no bridge crossing thither. Stand- 
ing balked upon the bank of the 
“sundering flood,” we realize afresh 
what a part bridges have played in 
the happiness and progress of in- 
dividuals and the race; we realize it 
from that primitive viewpoint of un- 
satisfied need, which is still human- 
ity’s greatest teacher. 

But suppose a bridge is there; 
suppose it leads out over the swirl- 
ing current, and shows us water 
vistas as we pause at mid-current to 
look left and right before we pass 
on into the pleasant adventures that 
await. Shall we not anticipate 
those adventures with a certain 
gravity, wondering whether, after 
all, the bridge which takes us into 
realms unexplored can ever take us 
out of ourselves, can lead us to 
sights which are not already tr 
revocably conditioned by our per- 
sonal vision, can ever span the gulf 
between that self which alone we 
may ever hope to know, and that 
not-our-self which is all the world 
else? The reflection is melancholy, 
and it would not do to dwell too long 
upon it, or else the tramp-adven- 
turer no less than Hamlet would 
find his conscience “sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought” till it 
lost the name of action. Yet for a 
moment, however brief, it can hard- 
ly be escaped. The road winds down 
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the pleasant hills to the bridge, and 
for a span it is isolated and alone 
as it crosses the brown water to the 
unknown hills beyond, with vil- 
lages in their green folds and vistas 
through their intervales. On that 
isolated span the individual is alone, 
as well. The whence and whither 
of his life flashes its questioning 
beam upon him, perhaps the primal 
allegory of the running river be- 
neath his feet murmurs sadly in the 
sound of the waters, and even his 
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companion seems suddenly strange 
—he is conscious of the sundering 
flood that rolls forever between per- 
sonalities. 

But a hay cart rattles on the plank- 
ing, the smell of the hay mingles 
with the faint odor of fresh running 
water, the farmer has a cheery hail, 
a swallow skims the river, and the 
sky is blue! Once more the tramp- 
adventurer sets his feet toward the 
unknown land beyond the bridge, 
and lights his pipe afresh. 





THREE SONNET-LEGENDS 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, MOTHERHOOD 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


QUEEN YSEULT’s BELL 


S IR TRISTRAM, wandering o’er field and fell 


Afar from her he loved—in Lyonesse— 


By strange adventure won a fairy bell 


Whose mellow magic drove all heaviness 


From pining hearts. The talisman he sent 


To bright Yseult, who, on the Cornish throne, 
§ 


Discrowned, bewailed her lover’s banishment. 


Her white hand shook the bell; its charméd tone 


Assuaged her bosom’s grief. 


But, “Ah,” she thought, 


“Would I be glad while Tristram mourns for me? 


Shall he buy Love with tears and I pay naught ?”— 


She rose and flung the bauble far to sea. 


They know not Love, that do not love to share 


With those that give them love, both joy and care. 
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II 
Tue Perrect MARRIAGE 
POTENT fairy lived in Arthur's day, 
Her name Trinali, beautiful and wise, 
Who vied with Merlin. Since no rival sway 
O’er sprites and elves of waters, hills and skies 
Could either tamely brook, in wrath each swore 
The necromantic oath that none may break 
To change by spells the form the other wore. 
By chance they met beside the Haunted Lake, 
And as they met they loved, though bound they were 
To strive in wizardry! Then, lo! the elf, 
Trinali, waved her wand and made him her; 
While Merlin changed Trinali to himself. 
So laughed the twain, “Was marriage e’er as true? 


For you are I, Beloved—I am you!” 


III 


THE MOTHER 


T HIS legend, grim and wild yet rich in truth, 


Was framed in Cordova in Gothic days: 


By Guadalquivir’s water dwelt a youth 
Who loved a woman fair beyond all praise 
Yet inly foul—a Lamia disguised, 

To win whose poisoned kiss he periled all— 
His fortune, faith and hope; whate’er she prized 
That gave he, vowing still the gift too small. 

One day in guileful hate she cried, “Alack, 
Thy mother grieves me; slay her; bring me straight 
Her heart !”—He did her will; and, hasting back, 
Fell headlong e’en before the witch’s gate. 
[low sweetly spake unto that erring one 


The Mother’s heart; “Oh! art thou hurt, my son?” 

















THE REPRIEVE 


BY HELEN HAMBIDGE 


EELING very seedy after the 

too-heavy meal he had taken at 
the luncheon club around the corner, 
Ernest Pembroke came back to his 
office and began his afternoon’s 
work. As he dictated he began to 
feel decidedly what he described as 
“queer,” and finally the stenograph- 
er’s pleasant, intelligent face became 
merged into that of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the print hanging just back 
of her, the office furniture swam 
about like wreckage in a flood, then 
everything was swept away with him- 
self into a sea of oblivion. The re- 
turn from such deep waters to an 
inundation from a paper cup was in 
the nature of an anti-climax. Pem- 
broke found it decidedly humiliat- 
ing, and as soon as he had the 
strength declared that there was 
nothing the matter with him but a 
slight attack of vertigo, and sent his 
demoralized office force about its 
business. In ten minutes he had 
taken up his dictation at the precise 
comma where he had left off. 

It was the stenographer—a young 
woman who had been with him for 
a number of years—who determined- 
ly returned to the subject of his late 
seizure when her employer had con- 
cluded his letters and digested the 
contents of a telegram handed in. 

“This is the second attack of—of 
you have had within the 
Mr. Pembroke,” she said 
firmly. “May I say that you ought 
to see a doctor? They say an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, you know.” 

Pembroke smiled a sickly smile. 
“Perhaps I had, Proverb Polly,” he 
answered, “I was just thinking so 


vertigo 
month, 


myself. But I won’t have any of 
these new-fangled chaps, mind. I 
want the old sort—the bitter medi- 
cine and liver pad kind who don’t 
believe in the new theory of cutting 
a man up and putting him together 
again like a picture puzzle.” 

“Shall I make an appointment for 
you with the one you have in mind, 
Mr. Pembroke ?” 

“No, thank you, Miss Reilly, but 
you can take down the following an- 
swer to this telegram, if you please.” 

The secretary opened her note- 
book with the unpleasant sense of 
having been snubbed, and wrote in 
the higher hieroglyphics: 


Will be in Boston in the morning to 


attend conference. PEMBROKE. 


“Which means, Miss Reilly,” Pem- 
broke elucidated, “that as my old 
home is very close to Boston I will 
run up there and see my mother, in- 
cidentally consulting the only doctor 
in whom I have any faith—old Dr. 
Vaughn, who used to cure the worst 
green apple stomach aches with drops 
of pure magic, pull teeth with the 
skill of a gardener uprooting weeds, 
and do sleight-of-hand tricks with 
broken arms and legs. So, after you 
send off this wire, you may direct 
Willie to take his limousine and go 
to my house for my suitcase; also 
get Mrs. Pembroke on the wire for 
me, please. I think that is all.” 


II 


OWN past the marshy meadows 
where the cattle sometimes 
strayed when the dry grass of their 
legitimate grazing grounds had 
tickled their feet and palates irritat- 
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ingly, through the long, meandering 
orchard from which, in his child- 
hood, had come apples that tickled 
his own palate, and the switches that 
once in a long time had briskly irri- 
tated his own brown legs, Ernest 
Pembroke walked, two days later, 
almost as one in a dream. His mind 
was in a whirl, turning the films of 
the years. He wondered if in this 
fashion other men, doomed to death, 
received their sentences. 

When Dr. Vaughn, after a long 
and thorough examination, told him 
that he had only three or four years 
of life left he had not been a coward, 
but the shock had affected him 
strangely, and he had come nearer 
experiencing the brief ecstasy of in- 
toxication than ever in his life be- 
fore. He thought like a drunken 
man and walked like one. In this 
condition he found his way home, 


but the sight of his mother’s little- 


white house, just ahead of him, 
brought him instantly to a more nor- 
mal state. He stopped suddenly, 
then turned back, almost in a panic. 
His old mother must not know—nor 
his wife! This was his first really 
sane thought. Crossing the road, he 
let down the bars and went into the 
orchard, just now in full bloom, and 
threw himself heavily under an apple 
tree. As he lay there, weak and 
spent from his emotion, the fragrant 
pink-white petals drifted down on 
him, and shudderingly he shook them 
from his hand and face. So, per- 
haps, in a little while, other petals 
would—he put the thought from him. 

Slowly the strange excitement 
which the doctor’s verdict had 
thrown him into passed. So far, as 
was natural, he had thought only of 
himself, or, more explicitly, of the 
life within himself which was now 
a lamp turned down and sputtering. 
It was unbelievable! The only dra- 


matic thing which had ever happened 
to him! 


Now his thoughts of self 
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faded, and flew to those dependent 
on him—his old mother, the beauti- 
ful wife whom he so passionately 
loved, his two children, little more 
than babies. Came panic for the first 
time since the doctor had told him 
of the valve in the heart that was 
going to close suddenly some day 
and never open again, and that no 
medicine or operation could reach. 

“What will become of them!” he 
cried wildly, again and again. Then 
he calmed down a little and _ his 
trained business mind mechanically 
turned to ways and means. There 
was his life insurance, and the not 
inconsiderable sum he had been able 
to put away for a contingency fund. 
Still, they were not enough. He took 
out a sheaf of letters from his pocket 
and figured absorbedly on the back 
of them for a long time. Finally he 
said, grimly: 

“Tt can just be done. But it will 
be hard—my God! how hard!” He 
wiped the perspiration from his brow 
and sank back into a painful reverie. 

His mother’s voice finally roused 
him from the utter dejection of his 
thoughts. She was standing at the 
bars calling: 

“Ernie! Oh, Er—nie! Din—ner!” 

So had she often called him from 
the orchard in his boyhood days, for 
it had ever been his favorite reading 
and dreaming spot. Out of that 
orchard he had gone variously com- 
panioned, shoulder to shoulder with 
Captain Kidd, Old Leatherstocking, 
and all the rest of the motley crew; 
but never had he greeted his mother 
with as sinister a mate as the one 
which walked by his side now. He 
managed to smile, however, and say 
cheerily : 

“Hello, motherkins—hope its pot- 
pie to-day.” 

III 


FEW days after his return to 
the city, Pembroke let himself 
into his luxurious home in a fash- 
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jonable apartment house overlooking 
Central Park with the knowledge that 
he would possess this expensive priv- 
ilege only a few days longer. Worse 
than that, he must break the news of 
this decision to his wife that very 
night. To-day had come a splendid 
chance to sublet the apartment, one 
of which he must take advantage. 
He must be cowardly no longer. 

He told her with his after-dinner 
pipe. Pembroke had suddenly given 
up his good cigars He explained 
that they hurt his throat. 

“Come here, Dallas, I’ve something 
to say to you,” he began, drawing 
her gently down on the broad arm of 
his easy chair. As she nestled against 
him so confidingly his courage ebbed 
for a moment, and he could not 
speak. Indeed, he waited so long, 
that his wife queried: 

“What’s the matter, dear? Come 
—'fess up.” 

“It’s this, Dallas—though I hardly 
know how to tell you,” he fumbled. 
“My business is in pretty bad shape 
just now, and I’m afraid we must 
retrench.” 

“Oh, is that all! I thought it 
might be something really bad. Why 
didn’t you tell me sooner, you bad 
boy,” she reproved. “We didn’t 
really need a new car this spring. 
I know one way I can help, though— 
I’ll give up my riding-horse. That’s 
a big expense, and I am getting tired 
of it,” she fibbed loyally. 

Her voice was a caress, her in- 
stant response balm to the man’s sore 
heart. Why had he ever doubted her 
sympathy! She had always been a 
little thoroughbred, this girl of his. 
She had given him the courage he 
needed to go on. 

“It’s worse than that, darling,” he 
explained. “‘You must give up more 
than your car and riding-horse, I’m 
afraid. Matters are desperate!” 

Now keenly alive to the deep- 
seated anxiety in her husband’s voice, 





Dallas stopped fondling him, but still 
keeping hold of his hand, said quiet- 
ly: 

“Tell me all the details, Ernest, 
please. Don’t keep anything back. 
I don’t know much about business 
matters, but I'll try and understand 
—and help.” 

The unhappy man did not look at 
her as he wove the tissue of lies 
about his imaginary _ business 
troubles, and ended with the words: 

“So you see, dearest, we must 
move into a cheap—a very cheap 
apartment. We must live like a la- 
borer’s family. The children must be 
taken out of their private schools and 
sent to the public ones.” 

He stopped and looked at his wife 
as if beseeching her pardon. She 
was sitting very stiffly, looking half- 
dazed. It was all so sudden—so 
devastating! Perhaps she would 
comprehend the whole fact after a 
time, but just now silly little details 
of breaking up their home were 
thrusting themselves insistently into 
the bigger issue—where, in a tiny 
flat, they would put the grand piano 
which was the joy of her life, and 
her great rosewood four-poster, that 
had a family tree all its own. 

As if in answer to these thoughts, 
her husband continued: “All the 
furniture must be sold except that 
which we will absolutely need in our 
new way of living.” He said way of 
living, but he thought way of death. 

For one moment Dallas had an at- 
tack of the very characteristic weak- 
ness which comes to a woman when 
she sees her Lares and Penates 
threatened, but it was the last one. 
“Not my lovely rugs, Ernest!” she 
cried. “They’ve taken years to find, 
and they are like great patches of 
flowers crushed into the earth! Not 
those, too!” 

“Everything,” he said, almost 
sternly, but his wife heard the heart- 
break in his voice and was ashamed 
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of her silly outburst. He had always 
been the most generous of men, and 
now she was failing him in his need. 

“Forgive me—forgive me!” she 
cried. “I’m only making it harder, 
and nothing material really matters. 
We’ve got each other and the babies 
—that’s all that counts!” 

“Yes, dear, we’ve got each other 
for—” He choked back the re- 
mainder of the sentence, and held his 
wife close to him. He had again 
felt the almost overwhelming desire 
to tell her of the burden he was 
carrying; but he had definitely made 
up his mind that no matter how much 
he suffered the sword must not be 
suspended over her head, too. 

And so, when the sentimental mo- 
ment was over, he helped her to plan 
for the stripping of their lives right 
down to fighting essentials. She 
begged for nothing more; accepted 
everything bravely. 

“We'll pretend we’re just married, 
Ernie, and beginning housekeeping,” 
she said, at the end, returning with 
an effort to the old playful manner 
they used so much. 

He tried to match her in bravery. 
“Won’t that be hard, beloved, with 
all the wedding presents pretty well 
broken up, and two kiddies here?” 

“That’s the best part, silly boy,” 
she cried. “The wedding presents 
are broken, and the babies aren’t just 
far-off, divine possibilities. We'll 
play that we are bride and groom, 
and the children just little brother 
and sister, and we'll be very poor 
and very happy, but when you do— 
what is it you say—buck up, you 
must give us a big treat all round. 
Promise!” 

“T promise,” he answered, but hid 
his face behind his hand, and sat for 
a long time without speaking. 


IV 


T HERE were two big things in 
Ernest Pembroke’s existence 


which helped him more than the 
medicine old Dr. Vaughn had pre- 
scribed, and which was renewed and 
taken surreptitiously. The first was 
his wife’s beautiful acceptance of 
their changed mode of living; the 
second his absorption in his work. 

Dallas had bravely told her friends 
of their reduced circumstances ; with- 
held from none of them her new ad- 
dress, and did not deceive herself 
about how many of them would find 
their way to that cheap and remote, 
if healthful, part of the city. She 
knew the difference between real 
friends and passing, pleasant ac- 
quaintances, and was not bitter when 
her visiting list shrank to pitiful pro- 
portions. 

She had turned the tiny flat of 
six, box-like rooms, into a real home, 
and called it “the yacht.” The rooms 


she fixed up like cabins, with short,’ 


gay chintz curtains, built-in lockers; 
and made the most of her floor and 
wall space. 

She worked uncomplainingly at 
the menial household tasks which 
were new to her; but even though 
she had to “swab the decks,” and 
spend hours in “the galley” cooking, 
her personal appearance was not al- 
lowed to suffer any more than was 
absolutely necessary. The saving 
thing for her was her belief in her 
husband’s ability to recover all that 
he had lost, so that the harmonious, 
well-rounded life she loyed so much 
could be theirs again. 

Fortune, which had been so un- 
kind to Ernest Pembroke in the one 
great way, now turned, hypocrite- 
like, and helped him materially. His 
business increased steadily; and 
eagerly as a miser he counted his 
gains and put them away in a safe 
place. He denied himself in every 
way that was possible, and he was no 
longer known as “a good fellow.” 
Indeed, he did such peculiar things 
that his friends began to look at 
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him askance, and to talk about him 
among themselves. | 

“What do you suppose has come 
over Ernest Pembroke?” one of them 
said to Bob White, Pembroke’s clos- 
est friend, who was among the few 
that never criticized him, even 
though he, too, was in the dark as 
to how matters stood. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” White 
had answered, “but I suppose he 
has good reasons for what he does.” 

“Reason! There’s no reason for 
aman who has just gotten the con- 
tract for the Boston and Hartford 
cut-off to eat his lunch at the quick- 
and-dirty café around the corner, 
and, by Jove, that’s what he does 
pretty often, for the elevator man 
told me so! Furthermore, he never 
hands out a cigar to a fellow unless 
he’s doing business with him, and 
he’s resigning from everything it 
costs money to belong to.” 

White muttered something about 
every man’s right to live his own 
life as he chose, and turned away 
coldly, for ke detested male gossip, 
which, once set afoot, is more cruel 
than any started by women. 

A year of scrimping and scraping 
and saving passed, leaving its mark 
forever on both Pembroke and his 
wife. The former looked but the 
shadow of his old self, and again and 
again Dallas begged him to take a 
vacation, to slow up, to do anything 
that would erase the lines from his 
face and the stoop from his shoul- 
ders. But Ernest knew that he was 
working against time, and paid no 
heed to her entreaties. 

Indeed, as the days and months 
flew by, he grew more and more 
energetic and miserly. The fear 
that his dear ones might not have 
enough to support them when he 
was gone, actually forced him to 
write to his mother, whom he sup- 
ported, and ask her to live on as 
little as possible. In her next let- 
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ter home she spoke of this, cheer- 
fully offering to do anything to help 
her son and daughter, even to leas- 
ing the old farm to “folks who would 
make more out of it,” for she knew 
very well that its products for many 
years, under her supervision, had 
been mainly sentimental ones. It 
was Dallas who wept over this let- 
ter, and not her husband. He mere- 
ly went into another room and wiped 
drops of perspiration from his brow, 
wondering, dully, as he did so that 
they were not drops of blood. 


V 


EELING a bit blue and discour- 

aged the morning after the ar- 
rival of this letter, Dallas decided 
that it would be best for her and her 
family if she took a few hours off 
from household cares and refreshed 
herself mentally. Josie White, Bob 
White’s wife, had sent her a ticket 
for a concert for that afternoon, and 
though her first thought had been 
to return it, because she accepted na 
favors she could not repay, she 
thought better of the matter and de- 
cided to go for once. 

“The children are going to Van 
Cortlandt Park with their class for 
the day,” she told her husband, “and 
I’ll make Josie one of those chocolate 
cakes she’s so crazy about. 

Pembroke’s thought was of the 
cost of sugar and eggs, but he did 
not put it into speech. There are 
some things a man can’t do, no mat- 
ter how fine the excuse. 

“T hope you'll enjoy it, dear,” he 
said instead, “and I wish you could 
go more often.” 

“T will, some day, Mr. Pembroke, 
honey,” she answered, happy at the 
thought of her rare outing; and flew 
about her housework with flushed 
cheeks, wondering if she would look 
too out-of-date in her dress, and if 
she would see anybody there she 
knew. 
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She did both, for her costume, 
though neat and becoming, was ob- 
viously a made-over ; and directly in 
front of her sat two of the women 
who had helped her to play in the 
good days past. They spoke to her 
pleasantly as they slipped into their 
seats, but there was no low-toned 
renewal of the old intimacy during 
the intermission, and, try as hard as 
she could to enjoy the music, the 
afternoon was spoiled for Dallas. 
With a good-bye word, the two wom- 
en hurried out as soon as the con- 
cert was over, and, to be quite just 
to them, their aloofness was due 
more to their ignorance as to just 
how the situation should be handled 
than to snobbish propensities. Dallas 
loitered until they had gotten out into 
the aisle well ahead of her, but in 
the shifting of the crowd at the exit 
she found them just in front of her. 
Unaware of her close proximity, they 
were already eagerly discussing her, 
and every word reached her ears. 

“Poor Dallas,” one of them said, 
“IT wonder she can stand it! My 
dear, they live in what I’d call a 
tenement! I went up there once to 
call, but I just couldn’t bring myself 
to go in, for I know that if I had to 
live like that I wouldn't want a soul 
to come near me. It is certainly 
queer, for John says that Pembroke 
is making just pots of money these 


days.” 

“Ves, it’s a shame,” her compan- 
ion answered, “and I guess there’s no 
doubt that the story they’ve circu- 
lated about bad business is a fabri- 
cation, for Harry told me precisely 
the same thing. Do you suppose that 
there is a question of two establish- 
ments, and—” 

Again the crowd shifted and broke 
up, separating the careless speakers 
and the agonized listener, who fled 
out into the street, with burning 
cheeks and icy hands. 
Almost terror-stricken, 


Dallas 
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plunged on straight ahead, Paying no 
attention to direction, or thorough- 
fare dangers, the words she had just 
heard ringing in her ears. They 
were lies, lies! Yet they pounded 
at her brain just the same. Little 
unexplained contradictions in her 
husband’s conduct, dismissed care- 
lessly at the time, came up now 
Why, if his business was so bad had 
he taken on more clerks? Why 
why—a hundred things! ‘ 

Suddenly her better nature as- 
serted itself, and her faith in her 
husband, momentarily turned aside 
by this almost earthquake shock, 
flowed back into its channel again. 
She would not believe this hideous 
thing. Ernest’s nature was too sim- 
ple and childlike for him to be ca- 
pable of such deception; he was too 
transparent ; too devoted to her. She 
was a beast to have doubted him for 
a second, she thought contritely. To- 
night she would frankly tell him part 
of what she had overheard, so that 
he could put an end to such rumors 
—but not all, not that dreadful part 
about the possibility of him caring 
for anyone else. She would not in- 
sult him by even mentioning that; 
but it was better he should take her 
more fully into his confidence about 
his work. 

That same evening, after the chil- 
dren were in bed, Dallas quietly told 
her husband that some gossip had 
reached her, whose purport was that 
his business, instead of being in a 
bad way, was booming; loyally end- 
ing: 

“Tt isn’t true, dearest, I know, but 
I felt * 

She ceased speaking, suddenly. 
The expression on her husband’s face 
startled her. If ever guilt was writ- 
ten for another to read it was there. 
It had not been easy for Ernest Pem- 
broke to keep up his long course of 
deception, even though he felt justi- 
fied in it. Now he was taken un- 
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awares, and could not control his 
features. 

Dallas gave a little sharp cry at 
the sight. 

“It is true then—but why, why?” 
she demanded, a harsh pain in her 
voice. 

“Be patient—there is a good rea- 
son!” he pleaded. 

“A good reason!” she echoed brok- 
enly. “What good reason can there 
be which must be kept from me, 
which has necessitated all this de- 
ceit, all these lies! I thought that we 
were comrades, one person, who had 
promised to share good and evil 
alike!” 

After this she waited, through cen- 
turies it seemed to her. She was 
waiting, praying for him to show her 
sufficient reasons for all these dread- 
ful things, but he said nothing. Fi- 
nally her heart shut against him. If 
he spoke now she felt it would be 
too late; she would never believe him 
again. 

Awakened by the loud voices, the 
children were crying out, frightened 
at what they knew not, and Dallas 
went in to them. After quieting 
them she did not go back to her 
husband, but lay down, fully dressed, 
on a couch in the nursery. The 
morning found her there, dry-eyed, 
wracked with suffering, but with 
mind fully made up as to what course 
she must pursue if she would keep 
her reason and her self-respect. 


VI 
HE morning after this scene 
Pembroke entered his office the 
most unhappy man in New York. 


The memory of his wife’s white, 
stricken face haunted him. At 


breakfast she had said nothing, for 
the children were present, but he saw 
how keenly she was suffering. He 
went over his problem again and 
again, finally making up his mind 
that he must tell Dallas the whole 
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truth. He had been wrong, not to 
do this before. Better that they 
should share a common sorrow tha‘ 
that she should lose faith in the vital 
things of life, and suffer alone. 

This settled, he mechanically 
turned to the letters which had lain 
unopened long past their usual time. 
He sorted them through half-heart- 
edly. What did they matter? What 
did anything matter? A man was 
but a straw in the wind. His eyes 
fell on one envelope, however, and 
lighted up for the first time that day. 
Nobody but his mother addressed 
him as, “Ernest Pembroke, Esquire” ; 
nobody else wrote to him in such a 
dear, old-fashioned, shaded hand. 
There was mother-comfort just to 
look at the superscription. Hungrily, 
he tore open the letter, and read: 


Dear Ernie: There is wiry little news 
to write, except to tell you that dear, old 
Dr. Vaughn died yesterday. It seems 
that the poor old gentleman has been a 
little demented for the last few years, 
but people had just begun to realize this 
when he died. He has been diagnosing 
cases in a very peculiar manner, and at 
last his family and friends became sus- 
picious and had him examined. It was 
found that he had undoubtedly been men- 
tally unbalanced for some years. It is 
very sad. He was a good man; kind to 
the poor, and will be missed by all. 

I hope that your business is improving, 
and that you, Dallas, and the children 


are well, as is 
Your devoted 
MorTHER. 


For a moment or two, Pembroke 
did not comprehend the momentous 
bearing the news contained in this 
letter might have on his own case. 
Then its significance slowly dawned 
on him. Suppose Dr. Vaughn had 
diagnosed his case wrongly, too! 
The wild hope, flashing through him, 
shook him to the depth of his being. 
He rose and half staggered to a mir- 
ror and looked at himself critically. 

“Pale, thin, and worried,” he said, 
after a close scrutiny, “but not neces- 
sarily the face of a dying man—and 
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for months I haven’t had an attack 
of that vertigo. I wonder but, 
no, I won’t let myself even hope un- 
til I’ve seen a physician here, the 
best.” 

Why hadn't he done that in the be- 
ginning, he upbraided himself. He 
had been a blind fool—but then, his 
faith in Vaughn had been that of a 
lifetime’s growth, and he would 
have believed him no matter what 
another had said. 

An hour later, Pembroke sat in a 
physician’s office and again waited 
for a verdict, but this time he was 
more of a coward. He trembled; 
his hands were cold; his tongue dry 
and swollen. The examination was 
over finally, and the medical man 
laid down the last instrument of 
torture. As he did so, he smiled. 


Pembroke, pathetically searching his 
face, knew, then, but waited for the 
words, which were expressed in an 


old stencil, as things usually are at 
such a moment: 

“You’re as sound as a bell, old 
man. You were probably only suf- 
fering from acute indigestion, and 
your strict diet has cured all that. 
You’re pretty nervous though—bet- 
ter take a rest. By the way, it would 
be interesting to know about some of 
the other cases the—” 

He stopped, suddenly, for the man 
in the chair was not listening. He 
was sobbing weakly. The physician 
poured out a glass of brandy and 
handed it to him, more moved, him- 
self, than he thought professionally 
proper. Pembroke gulped it down 
eagerly, and apologized for making 
a scene; then threw down his card 
on the table, and wrung the doctor’s 
hand. 

“Send me a bill to-morrow,” he 
said, “and make it a big one.” 

Out on the street once more, he 
called a passing taxicab, jumped into 
it, and gave the driver half a dozen 
directions at once, the last one being 
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his home in the far-distant Bronx. 
The man looked at him rather dubj- 
ously, but when a few moments later, 
Pembroke came out of a florist shop 
laden with a mammoth box of blooms 
whose long stems trailed for a half 
yard or so out of one end, then out 
of the most expensive candy store 
in the neighborhood with a huge, 
square parcel, he was glad that he 
had taken a sporting chance, and re- 
inarked to himself, half-aloud: 

“You never can tell by a guy’s ad- 
dress. Don’t Hetty Green live in 
[loboken !” 

VII 

ALLAS mechanically put her 

house to rights that morning, 
being particular about the small de- 
tails, even though she was conscious 
that she was performing these tasks 
for the last time. Her soul was in 
hot rebellion; she was a woman out- 
raged in her finest senses. To live 
on with Ernest after what had hap- 
pened, even for the sake of the chil- 
dren, she knew to be impossible, and 
she had decided to take them to her 
mother until she could provide a 
home for them by her own labor. 
She was planning to slip away with 
them after they returned from 
school, before her husband got home 
from his office. She did not want 
a scene; there was nothing to be 
said that could not have been said 
the night before. Her mother’s 
home was some distance away, in 
another city, and in order to get there 
she would need money, more money 
than the few dollars which were in 
her purse. 

Feeling that she was in a dream, 
that it could not be Dallas Pembroke 
to whom these horrible things were 
happening, she stripped her engage- 
ment ring with its three great glit- 
tering gems from her finger, and 
dropped it into her purse. Her wed- 
ding ring, too, she removed, but this 
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she laid on the table to weigh down 
a sheet of paper on which she had 
just written: 


Your love and affection for us have no 
doubt been feigned like all the rest. You 
don't need us; we are only an added ex- 
pense, so it is best that we go out of 
your life. I will let you know later how 
to communicate with me. 

DALLAS. 


Next she packed trunks and suit- 
cases, and calling a drayman from 
the nearest corner sent them off to 
the station. She had put off going 
to the pawnbroker’s until the last, 
but could delay the humiliating or- 
deal no longer, as in a half hour or 
so the children would be home, and 
she must prepare them for the jour- 
ney. 

At the precise moment that Dallas 
was receiving the roll of soiled bills 
from the unprepossessing owner of 
anecarby pawnshop, and shuddering 
as his fat, black-nailed fingers 
fumbled the jewels which had once 
stood for “honor and faith and a sure 
intent,” Ernest Pembroke burst, 
package laden, into his house, calling 
excitedly : 

“Dallas!’ Oh, Dallas!” 

There was no answer, and he felt 
a twinge of keen disappointment. 
He hadn’t once thought of her being 
out. No doubt she was somewhere 
in the neighborhood, scouring it for 
bargains. Thank God all of that sort 
of thing was at an end for her! He 
took the great sheaf of roses out 
of their box, and going to the table 
for a vase, suddenly saw the golden 
circlet lying on the sheet of paper. 
Without reading the inessage written 
there he knew what it meant. The 
roses dropped in a crimson shower 
over table and floor, and, shaking 
like an old man. Pembroke steadied 
himself by a chair as he read, not 
once, but a dozen times, the words 
written there. Then he sank heav- 
ily into a chair, weeping the terrible 
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tears which men shed, perhaps once 
in a lifetime. 

In this attitude his wife found him, 
and paused in the doorway, startled 
at the sight, looking wonderingly at 
the bent, sorrowing figure and the 
scattered roses which were filling the 
air with their fragrance. Her en- 
trance roused Pembroke, who looked 
up, half-dazed. Their eyes met and 
held each other’s for an age-long mvu- 
ment neither ever forgot. Then, 
frightened at the agony she saw in 
her husband’s face, Dallas cried: 

“What's wrong, Ernest—tell me!” 

Realizing that she actually stood 
there, had spoken to him again, that 
he was not really too late, Pembroke’s 
load rolled from him forever, and he 
cried, half-laughing, half-weeping: 

“Wrong! Nothing’s wrong, dar- 
ling—everything’s right and wonder- 
ful and beautiful—or going to be!” 

She drew back from him a little, 
still suspicious, for her faith had re- 
ceived a severe shock. 

“Don’t speak, Dallas,” he said 
“just listen.” 

As he went on with his story, she 
felt shame creeping over her like a 
slow flame. The picture of this man, 
her husband, living alore with his 
tragedy, for the sake of lis dear 
ones, burned into her brain ¢nd heart. 
She suffered it all vicariously. Why, 
he was the bravest man she had ever 
known, ever read about, she told her- 
self, the scalding tears running down 
her cheeks. Yet only the night be- 
fore she had lain with clenched hands 
and white lips and branded him a 
coward. She could endure it no 
longer, but dropped to her knees and 
sobbed : 

“I’m sorry—ashamed—but I didn’t 
know—I didn’t know! Forgive me!” 

In answer he drew her up close to 
him. 

“Don’t talk about forgiveness, dear 
heart, for either of us. Let us thank 
God for understanding.” 









THE SOUL OF PARIS IN WAR TIME 


A CITY BESET BY WAR—GRIM PRODUCTS OF THE STRUGGLE 
—STEADFAST WOMANHOOD AND ITS BURDENS 


3y Puitip Gress 
Author of “The Soul of the War,” etc. 


N the beginning of the war it 

seemed as though the soul had 

gone out of Paris and that it had 
lost all its life. 

In all the streets of Paris there 
was a shutting up of shops. Every 
day put a new row of iron curtains 
between the window panes, until at 
the end of the twelfth day the city 
seemed as dismal as London on a 
Sunday, or as though all the shops 
were closed tor a public funeral. 
Scraps of paper were pasted on the 
barred-up fronts. 


“Le magasin est fermé ad cause de la 
mobilisation.” 

“M. Jean Cochin et quatre fils sont 
au front des armées.” 
“Toute la personelle de cet établisse- 
ment est mobilisée.” 


A personal incident brought the 
significance of the general mobiliza- 


tion sharply to my mind. I had not 
realized till then how completely the 
business of Paris would be brought 
to a standstill, and how utterly things 
would be changed. Before leaving 
Paris for Nancy and the eastern 
frontier, I left a portmanteau and a 
rug in a hotel where I had become 
friendly with the manager and the 
assistant manager, with the hall port- 
er, the liftman, and the valet de 
chambre. I had discussed the war 
with each of these men and from 
each of them had heard the same ex- 
pressions of horror and dismay. The 
hall porter was a good-humored soul, 
who confided to me that he had a 
pretty wife and a new-born babe, 


who recoi.ciled him to the disagree- 
able side of a life as the servant of 
any stranger who might come to the 
hotel with a bad temper and a light 
purse. ‘ 

On coming back from Nancy I 
went to reclaim my bag and rug. 
But when I entered the hotel some- 
thing seemed different. At first I 
could not quite understand this dif- 
ference. It seemed to me for a mo- 
ment that I had come to the wrong 
place. I did not see the hotel porter 
nor the manager and assistant mana- 
ger. There was only a sharp-feat- 
ured lady sitting at the desk in lone- 
liness, and she looked at me, as I 
stared round the hall, with obvious 
suspicion. Very politely I asked for 
my bag and rug, but the lady’s air 
became more frigid when I explained 
that I had lost the cloak-room ticket 
and could not remember the number 
of the room I had occupied a few 
days before. 

“Perhaps there is some means by 
which you could prove that you 
stayed here?” said the lady. 

“Certainly. I remember the hall 
porter. His name is Pierre, and he 
comes from the Midi. 

She shook her head. 

“There is no hall 
sieur. He has gone.” 

“And then the valet de chambre. 
His name is Francois. He has curly 
hair and a short brown moustache.” 

The lady shook her head in a most 
decided negative. 

“The present valet de chambre is 


porter, Mon- 
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a bald-headed man, and clean-shav- 
en, Monsieur. It must have been an- 
other hotel where you stayed.” 

I began to think that this must un- 
doubtedly be the case, and yet I re- 
membered the geography of the hall, 
and the pattern of the carpet, and 
the picture of Mirabeau in the Nat- 
ional Assembly. 

Then it dawned on both of us. 

“Ah! Monsieur was here before 
August 1. Since then everyone is 
mobilized. I am the manager's wife, 


Monsieur, and my husband is at the 
front, and we have hardly any staff 


describe the 


” 


here now. You will 


shape of your bag 
Tue City UNpbeER MartiaL Law 


Hic French Government was 
afraid of the soul of Paris. 
Memories of the Commune haunted 
the minds of men who did not under- 
stand that the character of the Par- 
isian has altered somewhat since 
1870. Ministers of France who hal 
read a little history, were terribly 
afraid that out of the soul of Paris 
would come turbulence and mob- 
passion, rioting, political strife, and 
panics. Paris must be handled firm- 
ly, sobered down by every possible 
means, kept from the knowledge of 
painful facts, spoon-fed with cheer- 
ful communiqués whatever the truth 
might be, guarded by strong but hid- 
den force, ready at a moment's no- 
tice to smash up a procession, to ar- 
rest agitators, to quell a_ rebellion, 
and to maintain the strictest order. 
Quietly, but effectively, General 
Galieni, the Military Governor of 
“the entrenched camp of Paris,” as 
it was called, proceeded to place the 
city under martial law in order to 
strangle any rebellious spirit which 
might be lurking in its hiding places. 
Orders and reguiations were issued 
in a rapid volley fire which left Paris 
without any of its old life or liberty. 
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The terraces were withdrawn from 
the cafés. No longer could the 
philosophic Parisian sip his petit 
verre and watch the drama of the 
boulevards from the shady side of a 
marble-topped table. He must sit 
indoors like an Englishman, in the 
darkness of his public-house, as 
though ashamed of drinking in the 
open. Absinthe was banned by a 
thunder-stroke from the Invalides. 
where the military governor had es- 
tablished his headquarters, and Par- 
isians who had acquired the absinthe 
habit trembled in every limb at this 
judgment which would reduce them 
to physical and moral wrecks, as 
creatures of the drug habit suddenly 
robbed of their nerve-controlling 
tabloids. It was an edict welcomed 
by all men of self-control who knew 
that France had been poisoned by 
this filthy liquid, but they, too, be- 
came a little pale when all the cafés 
of Paris were closed at eight o'clock. 

“Sapristi! How is a man to spend 
his evenings? One can’t sleep all the 
time. And the war may last three 
months !” 

To close the cafés at eight o'clock 
seemed a tragic infliction to the true 
Parisian, for whom life only begins 
after that hour, when the stupidity 
of the day's toil is finished and the 
mind is awakened to the intellectual 
interests of the world, in friendly 
conversation, in philosophical discus- 
sions, in heated arguments, in wit 
and satire. How then could they 
follow the war and understand its 
progress if the cafés were closed at 
eight o'clock? But the edict was 
given and Paris obeyed, loyally and 
with resignation. 

Other edicts followed, or arrived 
simultaneously like a broadside fired 
into the life of the city. Public pro- 
cessions “with whatever patriotic 
motive” were sternly prohibited. 
“Purveyors of false news, or of news 
likely to depress the public spirit’ 
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would be dealt with by courts mar- 
tial and punished with the utmost se- 
verity. No musical instruments were 
to be played after ten o’clock at 
night, and orchestras were prohibited 
in all restaurants. Oh, Paris, was 
even your laughter to be abolished, 
if you had any heart for laughter 
while your sons were dying on the 
fields of battle? 

The newspaper censors had put a 
strangle grip upon the press, not only 
upon news of war but also upon ex- 
pressions of opinion. Gustave Hervé 
signed his name three days a week 
to blank columns of extraordinary 
eloquence. Georges Clemenceau had 


a series of striking head-lines which 
had been robbed of all their text. 
The intellectuals of Paris might not 
express an opinion save by permis- 
sion of the military censors, most of 
whom, strangely enough, had German 


names. 

The civil police under direction 
of the Military Governor were very 
busy in Paris during the early days 
of the war. Throughout the twenty- 
four hours, and especially in the 
darkness of night, the streets were 
patrolled by blue-capped men on bi- 
cycles, who rode, four by four, as 
silently as shadows, through every 
quarter of the city. They had a 
startling habit of surrounding any 
lonely man who might be walking 
in the late hours and interrogating 
him as to his nationality, age and 
business. 

Several times I was arrested in 
this way and never escaped the little 
frousse which came to me when these 
dark figures closed upon me, as they 
leapt from their bicycles and said 
with grim suspicion : 

“Vos papiers, s'il vous plait!” 

My pockets were bulging with 
papers, which I thrust hurriedly into 
the lantern-light for a close-eyed 
scrutiny. 

They were very quick to follow 
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the trail of a stranger, and there was 
no sanctuary in Paris in which he 
might evade them. Five minutes 
after calling upon a friend in the fifth 
floor flat of an old mansion at the 
end of a courtyard in the Rue de 
Rivoli, there was a sharp tap at his 
door, and two men in civil clothes 
came into the room, with that sleuth- 
hound look which belongs to stage, 
and French, detectives. They for- 
got to remove their bowler hats, 
which seemed to me to be a lament- 
able violation of French courtesy. 

“Vos papiers, sil vous plait!’ 

Again I produced bundles of pa- 
pers—permis de séjour in Paris, 
Amiens, Rouen, Orleans, Le Mans; 
laisser-passer to Boulogne, Dieppe, 
Havre, Dunkirk, Aire-sur-Lys, Be- 
thune and Hazebrouck; British pass- 
ports and papers viséed by French 
consuls, French police, French gen- 
erals, French mayors, and [French 
stationmasters. But they were hard- 
ly satisfied. One man with an ugly 
bulge in his side-pocket suggested 
that the whole collection was not 
worth an old railway ticket because 
I had failed to comply with the lat- 
est regulation regarding a _photo- 
graph on the permis de séjour. 
‘ We parted, however, with 
mutual confidence and an expression 
of satisfaction in the Entente Cord- 
iale. 


“Vos Pariers!” 


NE scene is clear cut in my 

memory, as it was revealed in a 
narrow street of Paris where a cor- 
ner lantern flung its rays down upon 
the white faces of two men and two 
women. It was midnight, and I was 
waiting outside the door of a news- 
paper office, where my assistant was 
inquiring for the latest bulletins of 
war. For some minutes I watched 
this little group with an intuition 
that tragedy was likely to leap out 
upon them. They belonged to the 
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apache class, as it was easy to see by 
the cut of the men’s trousers tucked 
into their boots, with a sash round 
the waist, and by the velvet bonnets 
pulled down sideways over their 
thin-featured faces and sharp jaws. 
The women had shawls over their 
heads and high-heeled shoes under 
their skirts. At the Alhambra in 
London the audience would have 
known what dance to expect when 
such a group had slouched into the 
glamor of the footlights. They 
were doing a kind of slow dance 
now, though without any music ex- 
cept that of women’s sobs and a 
man’s sibilant curses. The younger 
of the two men was horribly drunk, 
and it was clear that the others were 
trying to drag him home before 
trouble came. They swayed with 
him up and down, picked him up 
when he fell, swiped him in the face 
when he tried to embrace one of the 
women, and lurched with him deeper 
into the throat of the alley. Then 
suddenly the trouble came. Four of 
those shadows on bicycles rode out 
of the darkness and closed in. 

As sharp and distinct as a pistol 
shot two words came to my ears out 
of the sudden silence and stillness 
which had arrested the four people: 

“Vos papiers!” 

There was no “s'il vous plait” this 
time. 

It was clear that one at least of 
the men—I guessed it was the 
drunkard—had no papers explaining 
his presence in Paris, and that he 
was one of the embusqués for whom 
the Military Governor was search- 
ing in the poorer quarters of the city 
(in the richer quarters there was not 
such a sharp search for certain 
young gentlemen of good family who 
had failed to answer the call to the 
colors), and for whom there was a 
very rapid method of punishment 
on the sunny side of a white wall. 
Out of the silence of that night came 
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shriek after shriek. The two women 
abandoned themselves to a wild and 
terror-stricken grief. One of them 
flung herself on to her knees, clutch- 
ing at an agent de police, clasping 
him with piteous and pleading hands, 
until he jerked her away from him. 
Then she picked herself up and 
leaned against a wall, moaning and 
wailing like a wounded animal. The 
drunkard was sobered enough to 
stand upright in the grasp of two 
policemen while the third searched 
him. By the light of the street lamp 
I saw his blanched face and sunken 
eyes. Two minutes later the police 
led both men away, leaving the wom- 
en behind, very quiet now, sobbing 
in their shawls. 

_ It was the general belief in Paris 
that many apaches were shot pour 
encourager les autres. I cannot say 
that is true—the police of Paris keep 
their own secrets—but I believe a 
front place was found for some of 
them in the fighting lines. Paris lost 
many of its rebels, who will never 
reappear in the Place Pigalle and the 
Avenue de Clichy on moonless 
nights. Poor devils of misery! 
They did but make war on the well- 
to-do, and with less deadly methods, 
as a rule, than those encouraged in 
greater wars when, for trade inter- 
ests also, men kill each other with 
explosive bombs and wrap each 
other’s bowels round their bayonets 
and blow up whole companies of 
men in trenches which have been 
sapped so skilfully that at the word 
“Fire” no pair of arms or legs re- 
mains to a single body and God 
Himself would not know His handi- 
work, 


THE Spy-MANIA 


OR several months there was a 
spy-mania in Paris and the po- 
lice, acting under military orders, 
showed considerable activity in 
“Boche” hunting. It was a form of 
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chase which turned me a little sick 
when I saw the captured prey, just 
as I used to turn sick as a boy when 
[ saw a rat caught in a trap and 
handed over to the dogs, or any 
other animal run to earth. All my 
instincts made me hope for the es- 
cape of the poor beast, vermin 
though it might be. 

One day as I was sitting in a café, 
[ heard shouts and saw a crowd of 
people rushing towards a motorcar 
coming down the Boulevard des 
Italiens. One word was repeated 
with a long-drawn sibilance : 

“Espion! Espion!” 

The spy was between two agents 
de police. He was bound with cords 
and his collar had been torn off, so 


that his neck was bare, like a man. 


ready for the guillotine. Somehow, 
the look of the man reminded me in 
a flash of those old scenes in the 
rench Revolution, when a French 
aristocrat was taken in a_tumbril 
through the streets of Paris. He 
was a young man with a handsome, 
clear-cut face, and though he was 
very white except where a trickle of 
blood ran down his cheek from a 
gash on his forehead, he smiled dis- 
dainfully with a proud curl of the 
lip. He knew he was going to his 
death, but he had taken the risk of 
that when he stayed in Paris for the 
sake of his country. A German spy! 
Yes, but a brave man who went 
rather well to his death through the 
sunlit streets of Paris, with the an- 
gry murmurs of a crowd rising in 
waves about him. 

On the same night I saw another 
episode of this spy-hunting period, 
and it was more curious. It hap- 
pened in a famous restaurant not 
far from the Comédie Francaise, 
where a number of French soldiers 
in a variety of uniforms dined with 
their ladies before going to the front 
after a day’s leave from the fighting 
lines. Suddenly, into the buzz of 


voices and above the tinkle of glass- 
es and coffee-cups one voice spoke 
in a formal way, with clear, delib- 
erate words. I saw that it was the 
manager of the restaurant address- 
ing his clients. 

“Messieurs et Mesdames,—My 
fellow-manager has just been ar- 
rested on a charge of espionage, | 
have been forbidden to speak more 
than these few words, to express my 
personal regret that I am unable to 
give my personal attention to your 
needs and pleasure.” 

With a bow this typical French 
“patron” —surely not a German spy! 
—turned away and retreated from 
the room. <A look of surprise passed 
over the faces of the I*rench sol- 
diers. The ladies raised their pen- 
ciled eyebrows, and then—so quickly 
does this drama of war stale after 
its first experience—continued their 
conversation through whiffs of cig- 
arette smoke. 

But it was not of German spies 
that the French Government was 
most afraid. Truth to tell, Paris was 
thronged with Germans, naturalized 
a week or two before the war and by 
some means or other on the best of 
terms with the police authorities, in 
spite of spy-hunts and = spy-mania, 
which scmetimes endangered the lib- 
erty of innocent Englishmen and 
Americans. It was only an acct 
dent which led to the arrest of a 
well-known milliner whose afternoon 
tea parties among her mannequins 
were attended by many Germans 
with business in Paris of a private 
character. When this lady covered 
up the Teutonic name of her firm 
with a Red Cross flag and converted 
her showrooms into a hospital ward, 
excellently ‘supplied except with 
wounded men, the police did not in- 
quire into the case until a_ political 
scandal brought it into the limelight 
of publicity. 

The French Government was more 
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afraid of the true Parisians. To 
sober them down in case their spirit 
might lead to trouble, the streets of 
Paris were kept in darkness and all 
places of amusement were closed as 


soon as war was declared. In case 
riots should break forth from secret 
lairs of revolutionary propaganda, 
guadrons of Gardes Republicains 
patrolled the city by day and night, 
and the agents de police were rein- 
forced by marines with loaded rifles, 
who—simple fellows as they are— 
could hardly direct a stranger to the 
Place de la Concorde or find their 
own way to the Place de la Bastille. 

At all costs Paris was not to learn 
the truth about the war if there were 
any unpleasant truths to tell. For 
Paris there must always be victories 
and no defeats. They must not even 
know that in war time there were 
wounded men; otherwise they might 
get so depressed or so enraged that 
(thought the French Government) 
there might be the old cry of “Nous 
sommes trahis!”’ with a lopping off 
of Ministers’ heads and dreadful 
orgies in which the streets of Paris 
would run red with blood. This 
reason alone—so utterly unreason- 
able, as we now know—may explain 
the farcical situation of the hospitals 
in Paris during the first two months 
of the war. Great hotels like the 
Astoria, Claridge’s, and the Majestic 
had been turned into hospitals mag- 
nificently equipped and over-staffed. 
Nothing that money could buy was 
left unbought, so that these great 
palaces might be fully provided with 
all things necessary for continual 
streams of wounded men. High so- 
ciety in France gave away its wealth 
with generous enthusiasm. What- 
ever faults they might have they 
tried to wash them clean by charity, 
full-hearted and _ overflowing, for 
the wounded sons of France. Great 
ladies who had been the beauties of 
the salons, whose gowns had been 
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the envy of their circles, took off 
their silks and chiffons and put on 
the simple dress of the infirmiére 
and volunteered to do the humblest 
work, the dirty work of kitchen- 
wenches and scullery-girls and bed- 
room-maids, so that their hands 
might help, by any service, the men 
who had fought for France. French 
doctors, keen and brilliant men who 
hold a surgeon’s knife with a fine 
and delicate skill, stood in readiness 
for the maimed victims of the war. 
The best brains of French medical 
science were mobilized in these hos- 
pitals of Paris. But the wounded 
did not come to Paris until the war 
had dragged on for weeks. After 
the battle of the Marne, when the 
wounded were pouring into Orleans 
and other towns at the rate of seven 
thousand a day, when it was utterly 
impossible for the doctors there to 
deal with all that tide of agony, and 
when the condition of the French 
wounded was a scandal to the name 
of a civilized country, the hospitals 
of Paris remained empty, or with a 
few lightly wounded men in a desert 
of beds. Because they could not 
speak French, perhaps, these rare ar- 
rivals were mostly Turcos and Sene- 
galese, so that when they awakened 
in these wards and their eyes rolled 
round upon the white counterpanes, 
the exquisite flowers and the painted 
ceilings, and there beheld the beauty 
of women bending over their bed- 
sides—women whose beauty was 
famous through Europe—they mur- 
mured “Allahu akbar” in devout ec- 
stasy and believed themselves in a 
Mohammedan paradise. 

It was a comedy in which there 
was a frightful tragedy. The doc- 
tors and surgeons standing by these 
empty beds, wandering through 
operating-theaters magnificently ap- 
pointed, asked God why their hands 
were idle when so many soldiers of 
France were dying for lack of help, 
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and why Paris, the nerve-center of 
all railway lines, so close to the 
front, where the fields were heaped 
with the wreckage of the war, should 
be a world away from any work of 
rescue. It was the same old strain 
of falsity which always runs through 
French official life. “Politics!” said 
the doctors of Paris; “those cursed 
politics !” 

But it was fear this time. The 
Government was afraid of Paris, 
lest it should lose its nerve, and so 
all trains of wounded were diverted 
from the capital, wandering on long 
and devious journeys, side-tracked 
for hours, and if any ambulances 
came it was at night, when they 
glided through back streets under 
cover of darkness, afraid of beinz 
seen. 

They need not have feared, those 
Ministers of France. Paris had 


more courage than some of them, 


with a greater dignity and finer 
faith, When the French Ministry 
fled to Bordeaux without having 
warned the people that the enemy 
was at their gates, Paris remained 
very quiet and gave no sign of wild 
terror or of panic-stricken rage 
There was no political cry or rev- 
olutionary outburst. No mob orator 
sprang upon a café chair to say: 
“Nous sommes trahis!” , 
There was not even a word of re- 
buke for those who had doctored the 
official communiqués and put a false 
glamor of hope upon hideous facts. 
Hurriedly and dejectedly over a mil- 
lion people of Paris fled from the 
city, now that the Government had 
led the way of flight. They were 
afraid, and there was panic in their 
exodus, but even that was not hys- 
terical, and men and women kept 
their heads, though they had lost 
their hopes. It was rare to see a 
weeping woman. There was no 
wailing of a people distraught. Sad- 
ly those fugitives left the city which 
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had been all the world to them, and 
the roads to the south were black 
with their multitudes, having left jn 
fear but full of courage on the road, 
dejected, but even then finding a 
comedy in the misery of it, laughing 
—as most French women will laugh 
in the hour of peril—even when 
their suffering was greatest and 
when there was a heartache in their 
humor. 


WHAT THE War BROUGHT TO THE 
WoMEN 


ITER all the soul of Paris did 
not die, even in those dark days 
when so many of its inhabitants had 
gone, and when, for a little while, 
it seemed a deserted city. Many 
thousands of citizens remained, 
enough to make a great population, 
and although for a day or two they 
kept for the most part indoors, un- 
der the shadow of a fear that at any 
moment they might hear the first 
shells come shrieking overhead, or 
even the clatter of German cavalry, 
they quickly resumed the daily rou- 
tine of their lives, as far as it was 
possible at such a time. Only a man 
who knew Paris well could detect a 
difference in the early morning 
crowds—the absence of many young 
porters who used to carry great 
loads on their heads before quench- 
ing their thirst at the Chien Qui 
Fume, and the presence of many 
young girls of the midinette class, 
who in normal times lie later in bed 
before taking the métro to their 
shops. 

The shops were closed now. 
Great establishments had disbanded 
their armies of girls and even many 
of the factories in the outer suburbs 
had suspended work, because their 
mechanics and electricians and male 
factory hands had been mobilized 
at the outset of the war. The wom- 
en of Paris were plunged into dire 
poverty, and thousands of them into 
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idleness, which makes poverty more 
awful. Even now I can hardly guess 
how many of these women lived dur- 
ing the first months of the war. 
There were many wives who had 
been utterly dependent for the up- 
keep of their little homes upon men 
who were now earning a sou a day 
as soldiers of France, with glory as 
a pourboire. So many old mothers 
had been supported by the devotion 
of sons who had denied themselves 
marriage, children, and all the lux- 
uries of life in order that out of 
their poor wages in Government of- 
fices they might keep the woman to 
whom they owed their being. AI- 
ways the greater part of the people 
of Paris lives precariously on the 
thin edge of a limited income, stint- 
ing and scraping, a sou here, a sou 
there, to balance the week’s accounts 
and eke out a little of that joie de 
vivre, which to every Parisian is an 
essential need. Now by the edict of 
war all life’s economies had been an- 
nihilated. There were no more 
wages out of which to reckon the 
cost of an extra meal, or out of 
which to squeeze the price of a seat 
at a Pathé cinema. Mothers and 
wives and mistresses had _ been 
abandoned to the chill comfort of 
national charity, and oh, the coldness 
of it! 

The French Government had 
promised to give an allowance of 1 
franc 25 centimes a day to the wom- 
en who were dependent on soldier 
husbands. Perhaps it is possible to 
live on a shilling a day in Paris, 
though I should hate to do it. Nice- 
ly administered it might save a wom- 
an from rapid starvation and keep 
her thin for quite a time. But even 
this measure of relief was difficult 
to get. French officials are extraor- 
dinarily punctilious over the details 
of their work, and it takes them a 
long time to organize a system which 
is a masterpiece of safeguards and 


regulations and subordinate clauses. 
So it was with them in the first 
weeks of the war, and it was a pit- 
iable thing to watch the long queues 
of women waiting patiently outside 
the mairies, hour after hour and 
sometimes day after day, to get that 
one franc twenty-five which would 
buy their children’s bread. Yet the 
patience of these women never 
failed, and with a resignation which 
had something divine in it, they ex- 
cused the delays, the official delibera- 
tions, the infinite vexations which 
they were made to suffer, by that 
phrase which has excused everything 
in France: “C’est la guerre!’ Be- 
cause it was war, they did not raise 
their voices in shrill protest, or wave 
their skinny arms at imperturbable 
men who said, “Attendes, s'il vous 
plait!’ with damnable iteration, or 
break the windows of Government 
offices in which bewildering regula- 
tions were drawn up in miles of red 
tape. 

There were hard times for the 
girls who had not been trained to 
needlework or to the ordinary drudg- 
eries of life, though they toil hard 
enough in their own _ professions. 
To the dancing-girls of Montmartre, 
the singing girls of the cabarets, and 
the girls of the streets, Paris with 
the Germans at its gates was a city 
of desolation, so cold as they wan- 
dered with questioning eyes through 
its loneliness, so cruel to those wom- 
en of whom it had been very toler- 
ant in days of pleasure. They were 
unnecessary now to the scheme of 
things. Their merchandise—trip- 
ping feet and rhythmic limbs, shrill 
laughter and roguish eyes, carmined 
lips and penciled lashes, singing 
voices and cajoleries—had no more 
value, because war had taken away 
the men who buy these things, and 
the market was closed. These com- 
modities of life were no more sal- 
able than paste diamonds, spangles, 
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or any other pretty trifles. Young 
men, shells, hay, linen for bandages, 
stretchers, splints, hypodermic syr- 
inges were wanted in enormous 
quantities, but not light o’ loves, 
with cheap perfume on their hair, 
or the fairies of the footlights with 
all the latest tango steps. The dance 
music of life had changed into a 
funeral march, and the alluring 
rhythm of the tango had been fol- 
lowed by the steady tramp of feet, in 
common time, to the battlefields of 
France. Virtue might have hailed it 
as a victory. 


REACTION 


FTER the battle of the Marne 
the old vitality of Paris was 
gradually restored. The people who 
had fled by hundreds of thousands 
dribbled back steadily from England 
and provincial towns where they had 
hated their exile and had _ been 
ashamed of their flight. They came 
back to their small flats or attic room 
rejoicing to find all safe under a 
layer of dust—shedding tears, some 
of them, when they saw the chil- 
dren’s toys, which had been left in a 
litter on the floor, and the open piano 
with a song on the music-rack, 
which a girl had left as she rose in 
the middle of a bar, wavering off 
into a cry of fear, and all the do- 
mestic treasures which had been 
gathered through a life of toil and 
abandoned—forever it seemed——- 
when the enemy was reported with- 
in twenty miles of Paris in irresist- 
ible strength. The city had been 
saved. The Germans were in full 
retreat. The great shadow of fear 
had been lifted and the joy of a great 
hope thrilled through the soul of 
Paris, in spite of all that death /a- 
bas, where so many young men were 
making sacrifices of their lives for 
France. 
As the weeks passed the streets 
became more thronged, and the shops 
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began to re-open, their business con- 
ducted for the most part by women 
and old people. A great hostile army 
was entrenched less than sixty miles 
away. A ceaseless battle, always 
threatening the roads to Paris, from 
Amiens and Soissons, Rheims and 
Vic-sur-Aisne, was raging night and 
day, month after month. But for 
the moment when the enemy re- 
treated to the Aisne, the fear which 
had been like a black pall over the 
spirit of Paris, lifted as though a 
great wind had blown it away, and 
the people revealed a sane, strong 
spirit of courage and confidence and 
patience, amazing to those who still 
believed in the frivolity and nervous- 
ness and unsteady emotionalism of 
the Parisian population. 

Yet though normal life was out- 
wardly resumed (inwardly all things 
had changed), it was impossible to 
forget the war or to thrust it away 
from one’s imagination for more 
than half an hour or so of forgetful- 
ness. Those crowds in the streets 
contained multitudes of soldiers of 
all regiments of France, coming and 
going between the base depots and 
the long lines of the front. The 
streets were splashed with the col- 
ors of all those uniforms—crimson 
of Zouaves, azure of chasseurs d af- 
rique, the dark blue of gunners, ma- 
rines. Figures of romance walked 
down the boulevards and took the 
sun in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
An Arab chief in his white burnous 
and flowing robes padded in soft 
shoes between the little crowds of 
cocottes who smiled into his grave 
face with its dark liquid eyes and 
pointed beard, like Othello the Moor. 
Senegalis and Turcos with rolling 
eyes and wreathed smiles sat at the 
tables in the Café de la Paix, pay- 
ing extravagantly for their fire- 
water, and exalted by this luxury of 
life after the muddy hell of the 
trenches and the humid climate 
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which made them cough consump- 
tively between their gusts of laugh- 
ter. Here and there a strange uni- 
form of unusual gorgeousness made 
all men turn their heads with a “Qui 
est ca2” such as the full dress uni- 
form of a dandy flight officer of car- 
dinal red from head to foot, with a 
golden wing on his sleeve. The air- 
man of ordinary grade had no such 
magnificence, yet in his black leather 
iacket and blue breeches above long 
boots he was the hero of the streets 
and might claim any woman’s eyes, 
because he belonged to a_ service 
which holds the great romance of 
the war, risking his life day after day 
on that miracle of flight which has 
not yet staled in the imagination of 
the crowd, and winging his way god- 
like above the enemy’s lines, in the 
roar of their pursuing shells. 

At every turn in the street, or un- 
der the trees of Paris, some queer 
little episode, some startling figure 
from the great drama of the war ar- 
rested the interest of a wondering 
spectator. A glimpse of tragedy 
made one’s soul shudder between two 
smiles at the comedy of life. Tears 
and laughter chased each other 
through Paris in this time of war. 

A Turco spoke under the statue 
of Aphrodite in the gardens of the 
Tuileries to a crowd of smiling men 
He had a German offi- 
helmet. He described with 
vivid and disgusting gestures how he 
had cut off the man’s head—he 
clicked his tongue to give the sound 
of it—and how he had bathed his 
hands in the blood of his enemy, be- 
fore carrying this trophy to his 
trench. He held out his hands, star- 
ing at them, laughing at them as 
though they were still crimson with 
German blood. . . . A French- 
woman shivered a little and turned 
pale. Dut another woman laughed— 
an old creature with toothless gums 
—with a shrill, harsh note. 
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“Sale race!” she said; “a dirty 
race! I should be glad to cut a 
German throat!” 

Outside the Invalides, motor-cars 
were always arriving at the head- 
quarters of General Galieni. French 
staff officers came at full speed, with 
long shrieks on their motor-horns, 
and little crowds gathered round the 
cars to question the drivers. 

British officers came also, with 
despatches from headquarters, and 
two soldiers with loaded rifles in the 
back seats of that had been 
riddled with bullets and pock-marked 
with shrapnel. 

Two of these men told their tale 
to me. They had left the trenches 
the previous night to come on a spe- 
cial mission to Paris, and they 
seemed to me like men who had been 
in some torture chamber and 
fered unforgetable and nameless hor- 
rors. Splashed with mud, their 


cars 


suf- 


faces powdered with a grayish clay, 


and chilled to the bone by the sharp 
shrewd wind of their night near 
Soissons and the motor journey to 
Paris, they could hardly stand, and 
trembled and spoke with chattering 
teeth. 

“TI wouldn't have missed it,” said 
one of them, “but I don’t want to go 
through it again. It’s absolutely in- 
fernal in those trenches, and the 
enemy’s shell-fire breaks one’s 
nerves.” 

They were not ashamed to con- 
fess the terror that still shook them, 
and wondered, like children, at the 
luck—the miracle of luck—which 
had summoned them from their place 
in the firing line to be the escort of 
an officer to Paris, with safe seats 
in his motor-car. 


DeatH AT NIGHT 
© German soldier came through 
the gates of Paris, and no Ger 
man guns smashed a way through 
the outer fortifications. Dut now 
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and then an enemy came over the 
gates and high above the ramparts, 
a winged messenger of death, com- 
ing very swiftly through the sky, 
killing a few mortals down below 
and then retreating into the hiding- 
places behind the clouds. There 
were not many people who saw the 
“Taube”—the German dove—make 
its swoop and hurl its fire-balls. 
There was just a speck in the sky, a 
glint of metal, and the far-humming 
of an aérial engine. Perhaps it was 
a French aviator coming back from 
a reconnaissance over the enemy’s 
lines on the Aisne, or taking a joy 
ride over Paris to stretch his wings. 
The little shop-girls looked up and 
thought how fine it would be to go 
riding with him, as high as the stars 
—with one of those keen profiled 
men who have such roguish eyes 
when they come to earth. French- 
men strolling down the boulevards 
glanced skywards and smiled. They 
were brave lads who defended the 
air of Paris. No Boche would dare 
to poke the beak of his engine 
above the housetops. But 
one or two men were uneasy and 
stood with strained eyes. There 
was something peculiar about the cut 
of those wings. They seemed to 
bend back at the tips, unlike a Blér- 
iot, with its straight spread of can- 
vas. 

“Sapristi! une Taube! 
Attention, mon vieux!” 

In some side streets of Paris a 
hard thing hit the earth and opened 
it with a crash. A woman crossing 
the road with a little girl—she had 
just slipped out of her courtyard to 
buy some milk—felt the ground rise 
up and hit her in the face. It was 
very curious. Such a thing had 
never happened to her before. “Su- 
zette?” she moaned and cried. “Su- 
zette ?” But Suzette did 
not answer. The child was lying 
sideways, with her face against the 
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kerbstone. Her white frock was 
crimsoning with a deep and spread- 
ing stain. Something had happened 
to one of her legs. It was broken 
and crumpled up, like a bird’s claw. 

“Suzette! Ma petite! . . . O. 
mon dieu!” 

A policeman was bending over 


little Suzette. Then he stood 
straight and raised a clenched fist to 
the sky. 

“Sale Boche! Assassin! 


Sale cochon!” 

People came running up the street 
and out of the courtyards. An am- 
bulance glided swiftly through the 
crowd. A little girl whose name was 
Suzette was picked up from the edge 
of the kerbstone out of a pool of 
blood. Her face lay sideways on 
the policeman’s shoulder, as white 
as a sculptured angel on a tombstone. 
It seemed that she would never walk 
again, this little Suzette, whose foot- 
steps had gone dancing through the 
streets of Paris. It was always like 
that when a Taube came. That bird 
of death chose women and children 
as its prey, and Paris cursed the 
cowards who made war on their in- 
nocents. 

But Paris was not afraid. The 
women did not stay indoors because 
between one street and another they 
might be struck out of life, without 
a second’s warning. They glanced 
up to the sky and smiled disdain- 
fully. They were glad even that a 
Taube should come now and then, so 
that they, the women of Paris, might 
run some risks in this war and share 
its perils with their men, who every 
day in the trenches Ja bas, faced 
death for the sake of France. “Our 
chance of death is a million to one,” 
said some of them. “We should be 
poor things to take fright at that!” 

But there were other death ships 
that might come sailing through the 
sky on a fair night without wind or 
moon. The enemy tried to affright 
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the soul of Paris by warnings of 
the destruction coming to them with 
a fleet of Zeppelins. But Paris 
scofied. As the weeks passed by and 
the months, and still no Zeppelins 
came, the menace became a jest. 
The very word of Zeppelin was 
heard with hilarity. There were 
comic articles in the newspapers, 
taunting the German Count who had 
made those gas-bags. There were 
also serious articles proving the im- 
possibility of a raid by airships. 
They would be chased by French 
aviators as soon as they were sight- 
ed. They would be like the Span- 
ish Armada, surrounded by the little 
English warships, pouring shot and 
shell into their unwieldy hulks. Not 
one would escape down the wind. 

The police of Paris, more nervous 
than the public, devised a system of 
signals if Zeppelins were sighted. 
There were to be bugle calls through- 
out the city, and the message they 
gave would mean “lights out!” in 
every part of Paris. For several 
nights there were rehearsals of dark- 
ness, without the bugle calls, and the 
city was plunged into abysmal gloom. 
through which people who had been 
dining in restaurants lost themselves 
in familiar streets and grouped their 
way with little shouts of laughter as 
they bumped into substantial shad- 
ows. 

Paris enjoyed the adventure, the 
thrill of romance in the mystery of 
darkness, the weird beauty of it. 
The Tuileries gardens, without a sin- 
gle light except the faint gleams of 
star-dust, was an enchanted place, 
with the white statues of the god- 
desses very vague and tremulous in 
the shadow world above banks of in- 
visible flowers which drenched the 
still air with sweet perfumes. The 
narrow streets were black tunnels 
into which Parisians plunged with an 
exquisite frisson of romantic fear. 
High walls of darkness closed about 
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them, and they gazed up to the floor 
of Heaven from enormous gulfs. A 
man on a balcony was smoking a 
cigarette, and the light made a little 
beacon-flame, illumining his face be- 
fore dying out and leaving a blank 
wall of darkness. Men and women 
took hands like little children play- 
ing a game of bogey-man. Lovers 
kissed each other in this great hid- 
ing-place of Paris, where no prying 
eyes could see. Women’s laughter, 
whispers, swift scampers of feet, 
squeals of dismay made the city mur- 
murous. La Ville Lumiére was ex- 
tinguished and became an unlighted 
sepulcher thronged with ghosts. But 
the Zeppelins had not come, and in 
the morning Paris laughed at last 
night’s jest and said, “It is absurd.” 


But one night—a night in March - 


—people who had stayed up late by 
their firesides, talking of their sons 
at the front or dozing over the 
Temps, heard a queer music in the 
streets below, like the horns of elf- 
land blowing. It came closer and 
louder, with a strange sing-song note 
in which there was something omin- 
ous. 

“What is that?” said a man sitting 
up in an easy-chair and looking to- 
wards a window near the Boulevard 
St. Germain. 

The woman opposite stretched her- 
self a little wearily. 

“Some drunken soldier with a 
bugle. . . . Good gracious, it is 
one o’clock and we are not in bed!” 

The man had risen from his chair 
and flung the window open. 

“Listen! . They were to 
blow the bugles when the Zeppelins 
came. . . . Perhaps. 4 

There were other noises rising 
from the streets of Paris. Whistles 
were blowing, very faintly, in far 
places. Firemen’s bells were ringing. 

“Lalerte!”’ said the man. “The 
Zeppelins are coming!” 

The lamp at the street corner was 
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suddenly extinguished, leaving abso- 
lute darkness. 

Footsteps went hurriedly down the 
pavement and then were silent. 

“it is nothing!” said the woman; 
“a false alarm!” 

“Listen!” 

Paris was very quiet now. The 
bugle notes were as faint as far-off 
bells against the wind. But there 
was no wind, and the air was still 
It was still except for a peculiar 
vibration, a low humming note, like 
a great bee booming over clover 
fields. It became louder and the vib- 
ration quickened, and the note was 
like the deep stop of an organ. Tre- 
mendously sustained was the voice 
of a great engine up in the sky, in- 
visible. Lights were searching for 
it now. Great rays, like immense 
white arms, stretched across the sky, 
trying to catch that flying thing. 
‘They crossed each other, flying back- 
wards and forwards, traveled softly 
and cautiously across the dark vault 
as though groping through every inch 
of it for that invisible danger. The 
sound of guns shocked into the si- 
lence, with dull reports. From some- 
where in Paris a flame shot up, re- 
vealing in a quick flash groups of 
shadow figures at open windows and 
on flat roofs. 

“Look!” said the man who had a 
view across the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main. 

The woman drew a deep breath. 

“Ves, there is one of them! 

And another! How fast they 
travel!” 

There was a black smudge in the 
sky, blacker than the darkness. It 
moved at a great rate, and the loud 
vibrations followed it. For a mo- 
ment or two, touched by one of the 
long rays of light it was revealed— 
a death ship, white from stem to 
stern and crossing the sky like a 
streak of lightning. It went into the 
darkness again and its passage could 
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only be seen now by some little 
flames which seemed to fall from it. 
They went out like French matches, 
sputtering before they died. 

In all parts of Paris there were 
thousands of people waiching the 
apparition in the sky. On the heights 
of the Sacré Cceur inhabitants of 
Montmartre gathered and thrilled to 
the flashing of the searchlights and 
the bursting of shrapnel. The bugle 
calls bidding everybody stay indoors 
had brought Paris out of bed and 
out of doors. The most bad-tem- 
pered people in the city were those 
who had slept through the alerte 
and in the morning received the 
news with an incredulous “What? 
Zeppelins? Impossible! I heard 
nothing.” 

Some houses were smashed in the 
outer suburbs. A few people had 
been wounded in their beds. Unex- 
ploded bombs were found in gardens 
and rubbish heaps. After all, the 
Zeppelin raid had been a grotesque 
failure in the fine art of murders, 
and the casualty list was so light that 
Paris jeered at the dark ships which 
had come in the night. Count Zep- 
pelin was still the same old blag- 
ueur. His precious airships were 
ridiculous, 


SpRING AGAIN 
sounded 
aris with 


T last the spring son 
through the streets of 
a pagan joy. 

There was a blue sky over the city 
—so clear and cloudless that if any 
Zeppelin came before the night, it 
would have been seen a mile high, as 
a silver ship, translucent from stem 
to stern, sailing in an azure sea. One 
would not be scared by one of these 
death-ships on such a day as this, 
nor believe, until the crash came, that 
it would drop down destruction upon 
this dream city, all aglitter in gold 
and white, with all its towers and 
spires clean-cut against the sky. 


p 
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It was hard to think of death and 
war; because spring had come with 
its promise of life. There was a 
thrill of new vitality throughout the 
city. I seemed to hear the sap rising 
in the trees along the boulevards. 
Or was it only the wind plucking at 
invisible harp-strings, or visible tele- 
phone wires, and playing the spring 
song in Parisian ears? 

In the Tuileries gardens, glancing 
aslant the trees, I saw the first green 
of the year, as the buds were bur- 
geoning and breaking into tiny 
leaves. The white statues of god- 
desses—a little crumbled and 
weather-stained after the winter— 
were bathed in a pale sunshine. 
Psyche stretched out her arms, still 
half-asleep, but waking at the call of 
spring. Pomona offered her fruit 
toa young student, who gazed at her 
with his black hat pushed to the back 
of his pale forehead. Womanhood, 
with all her beauty carved in stone, 
in laughing and tragic moods, in the 
first grace of girlhood, and in full 
maturity, stood poised here in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and seemed 
alive and vibrant with this new thrill 
of life which was pulsing in the moist 
earth and whispering through the 
trees, because spring had come to 
Paris. 

There was no doubt about it. The 
flower girls who had been early to 
les Halles came up the rue Royale 
one morning with baskets full of vio- 
lets, so that all the street was per- 
fumed as though great ladies were 
passing and wafting scent in their 
wake. Even the old “cocher” who 
drove me down the rue Cambon had 
put on a new white hat. He had 
heard the glad tidings, .this old 
wrinkled man, and he clacked his 
whip to let others know, and gave 
the glad eye—a watery, wicked old 
eye—to half a dozen midinettes who 
came dancing along the rue St. Hon- 
oré. They knew, without his white 
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hat and the clack of his whip. The 
ichor of the air had got into their 
blood. They laughed without the 
reason for a jest, and ran, in a skip- 
ping way, because there was the 
spring-song in their feet. 

Oh, strange and tragic spring, of 
this year 1915! Was it possible 
that, while Nature was preparing 
her beauty for the earth, and was 
busy in the ways of life, men should 
be heaping her fields with death, and 
drenching this fair earth with blood? 

One could not forget. Even in 
Paris away from the sound of the 
guns which had roared in my ears a 
week before, and away from the 
moan of the wounded which had 
made my ears ache worse than the 
noise of battle, I could not forget the 
tragedy of all this death which was 
being piled up under the blue sky, 
and on fields all astir with the life of 
the year. 

In the Tuileries gardens the buds 
were green. But there were black 
figures below them. The women 
who sat there all the afternoon, sew- 
ing, and knitting, or with idle hands 
in their laps, were clothed in widows’ 
black. I glanced into the face of 
one of these figures as I passed. She 
was quite a girl to whom the spring- 
song should have called with a loud, 
clear note of joy. But her head 
drooped and her eyes were steadfast 
as they stared at the pathway, and 
the sunshine brought no color into 
her white cheeks. She shiv- 
ered a little, and pulled her crépe 
veil closer about her face. 

Down the broad pathway between 
the white statues came a procession 
of cripples. They wore the uniforms 
of the French army, and were most- 
ly young men in the prime of life, 
to whom also the spring should have 
brought a sense of vital joy, of in- 
tense and energetic life. But they 
dragged between their crutches while 
their lopped limbs hung free. A 
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little further off in a patch of sun- 
shine sat half a dozen soldiers of 
France with loose sleeves pinned to 
their coats, or with only one leg to 
rest upon the ground. One of them 
was blind and sat there with his face 
to the sun, staring towards the foun- 
tain of the nymphs with sightless 
eyes. Those six comrades of war 
were quite silent, and did not “fight 
their battles again.” Perhaps 
they were sad because they heard the 
spring-song, and knew that they 
could never step out again to the 
dance-tune of youth. 

And yet, strangely, there was more 
gladness than sadness in Paris now 
that spring had come, in spite of the 
women in black, and the cripples in 
the gardens. Once again it brought 
“Now that the 
said the old cab-driv- 


o’er 


the promise of life. 
spring is here,” 
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“France will soon 
soon be 


er in the white hat, 
be free and the war will 
over.” 


This hopefulness that the fine 
weather would end the war quickly 
was a splendid superstition which 
buoyed up many hearts in France, 
Through the long, wet months of 
winter the women and the old people 
had agonized over the misery of their 
soldiers in the trenches. Now that 
the earth was drying again, and the 
rain clouds were vanishing behind a 
blue sky, there was new hope, and 
a wonderful optimism in the spirit 
of the people. “The spring will bring 
victory to France” was an article of 
faith which comforted the soul of the 
little midinette who sang on her way 
to the Rue Lafayette, and the French 


soldier who found a wild flower 


growing in his trench. 
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